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CALVIN  MORGAN   McCLUNG  AND  HIS  LIBRARY* 

An  Address  Delivered  June  15,  1921,  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Calvin  M.  MeClung  Historical  Collection,  by 

Dr.  George  F.  Mellen 

As  a  participant  in  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Calvin 
M.  MeClung  Historical  Collection  to  the  Lawson  McGhee  Li- 
brary, the  place  assigned  to  me  is,  in  as  brief  compass  as  pos- 
sible, to  outline  the  life  and  character  of  him  whose  name  it 
bears  and  to  indicate  the  value  and  contents  of  the  varied  and 
rare  treasures  of  his  library.  No  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  knightly  gentleman,  versatile  scholar,  indus- 
trious investigator,  and  sincere  patriot  could  prove  more  last- 
ing, beneficial  and  stimulating  than  that  which,  prompted  by 
generosity  and  affection,  Mrs.  Barbara  Adair  MeClung  has 
established  through  this  munificent  gift  to  Knoxville  and  vi- 
cinity. Further  than  the  commemoration  of  a  long,  devoted, 
and  unselfish  service  in  its  gathering,  further  than  making  the 
Lawson  McGhee  Library  a  Mecca  to  students  of  Southern  his- 
tory, it  will  influence  others  of  like-minded  tastes  and  interests 
to  contribute  from  their  stock  of  garnered  treasures  additions 
that  will  enchance  its  value  and  usefulness. 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  contribute  a  small 
share  in  its  consecration  to  high  and  noble  purposes  It  would 
have  been  far  more  in  accord  with  my  inclinations  and  desires 
if  the  task  had  been  committed  to  other  hands.  For  reasons, 
deemed  satisfactory,  I  sought  repeatedly  to  be  excused ;  but 
the  claims  of  an  unbroken  friendship  of  twenty-five  years  dura- 
tion and  an  abiding  sense  of  spiritual  communion,  accentuated 
since  Mr.  McClung's  death,  have  prevailed.  However  ill-fitted 
I  may  regard  myself  for  the  important,  delicate,  and  difficult 

*Used   in  this   address  is   much   of  the  sketch  of   Mr.   MeClung-  which   the   speaker 
^^     wrote    for    the    Knoxville    Sentinel    the    day    following    his    death;    also    much    of    the 
(yj       Memorial   which    one   week   later   he  prepared   at   the   request   of   the   Lawson    McGhee 
Library   Trustees   to  be   spread   upon   their   minutes,   and   published   in   the   Sentinel. 

to 
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undertaking,  there  rang  so  frequently  in  my  mind  as  to  become 
persuasive  and  imperious  these  lines  of  Wordsworth: 

"Stern   daughter  of  the  voice  of  God! 

O  Duty!  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  are  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 
Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe, 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice." 

My  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Mr.  McClung,  in  their 
beginning,  were  coincident.  The  occasion  was  the  alumni  ban- 
quet of  the  University  of  Tennessee  which  took  place  in  the 
old  Hotel  Imperial  on  June  13,  1894."  I  had  responded  to  the 
toast,  "Scholarship  in  the  South."  In  the  discussion  I  dwelt 
upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  ante-bellum  South  to  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  to  Princeton  for  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors, and  followed  this  by  showing  how  scholarship  in  the 
post-bellum  South  had  so  far  progressed  that  many  Northern 
institutions  were  calling  Southern  men  to  professorial  posi- 
tions. His  seat  was  not  far  removed  from  mine.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  so  appealed  to  him  that,  after  I  had  taken 
my  seat,  he  drew  his  chair  to  my  side,  and  thenceforth  our 
souls  were  knit  together.  Though  only  three  years  a  resident 
of  Tennessee,  my  interest  had  already  been  enkindled  in  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  phases  of  her  history,  and  from  that 
time  in  my  investigations  and  writings  I  found  him  an  unfail- 
ing source  and  .sympathetic  helper.  The  splendid  library  which 
he  afterwards  built  up  into  such  handsome  proportions  was 
already  in  the  making.  It  was  about  this  time,  as  one  of  his 
partners  in  business,  Mr.  Bruce  Keener,  tells  me,  that  his 
hitherto  intense  application  to  the  interests  of  C.  M.  McClung 
&  Co.,  found  diversion  and  relaxation  in  the  pursuits  which 
eventually  became  the  passion  of  his  life.  While  through  fre- 
quent access  and  free  use  I  have  all  these  past  years  been  some- 
what familiar  with  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  collection,  I 
confess  the  limitations  of  that  knowledge  when  it  comes  to  a 
description  and  differentiation  of  the  wealth  of  its  accumula- 
tions. For  an  adequate  estimate,  a  broader  and  more  accurate 
historical  vision  than  mine  is  demanded.  To  study  its  growth 
and  expansion  is  to  mark  the  unfolding  of  striking  personality 
and  discriminating  judgment  as  exhibited  by  its  maker. 

Biography 

Calvin  M.  McClung  was  a  singularly  bright  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  new  in  Knoxville  life.  In  type  he  illus- 
trated its  best  business  and  noblest  cultural  elements.    His  an- 
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cestry  went  back  to  the  inception  of  the  village  in  the  large 
place  filled  by  Charles  McClung  and  his  wife,  Margaret  White, 
daughter  of  the  city's  founder,  James  White.  Without  inter- 
ruption this  eminence  of  position  has  been  occupied  by  their 
descendants  and  constitutes  a  heritage  of  which  not  only  the 
immediate  surviving  family,  but  the  entire  citizenship  is  justly 
proud.  Of  Scotch-Irish  descent  in  the  main,  he  was  born  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  12,  1855,  the  first  child  of  Franklin 
Henry  and  Eliza  Ann  (Mills)  McClung.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents were  Matthew  and  Eliza  Jane  (Morgan)  McClung, 
while  on  the  mother's  side  his  grandparents  were  Adam  Lee 
and  Matilda  (Holtzman)  Mills.  His  early  education  was  se- 
cured in  private  schools  of  Knoxville  and  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  East  Tennessee  University,  now  University  of 
Tennessee.  In  this  institution  be  matriculated  in  due  time  as  a 
freshman  and  from  it  received  the  B.A.  degree  in  1874,  in 
course  having  conferred  upon  him  the  M.A.  degree  in  1877. 
After  taking  his  baccalaureate  degiee,  he  entered  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  whence  he  was  graduated 
JB.S.  in  1876.  His  student  career  was  marked  by  a  zealous  de- 
votion fo  his  studies,  and  he  emerged  from  college  walls  well 
equipped  with  the  scholarly  tastes  and  habits  which  were  in 
evidence  throughout  life. 

His  business  career  of  more  than  forty  years  he  began  in 
1877  in  the  office  of  Cowan,  McClung  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  his 
father  was  a  member.  Five  years  later  he  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  wholesale  firm,  which  became  known  as  Mc- 
Clung, Powell  &  Co.  Later  it  became  C.  M.  McClung  &  Co., 
and  was  incorporated  in  1905  under  the  latter  firm  name,  with 
him  president.  Other  business  connections  were  as  direc- 
tor for  many  years  of  East  Tennessee  National  Bank,  Knox- 
ville Woolen  Mills  Co.,  with  an  interest  in  other  commercial 
and  manufacturing  enterprises.  Of  public  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions he  was  trustee  or  director  of  the  following:  Gray 
Cemetery,  Knoxville  Public  Library  and  its  successor,  Lawson 
McGhee  Library,  Associated  Charities  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  continuing  with  the  last  until  its 
Board  of  Trustees  was  succeeded  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
Of  social  organizations,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Club,  while  he  was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  such 
institutions  as  the  National  Geographical  Society  of  America, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  American  Historical  Association,  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Society,  and  Virginia  Historical  Society.  As 
a  traveler  in  Europe,  Asia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  his 
activities  and  observations  embraced  a  wide  scope. 

Mr.  McClung  was  twice  married,  first  in  1881,  to  Annie  Mc- 
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Ghee,  of  Knoxville,  who  died  in  1898,  second  to  Barbara  Adair, 
of  Atlanta,  in  1905.  To  the  first  union  were  born  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  W.  C.  Ross,  of  Knoxville,  and  Mrs.  George  Gaul,  of 
New  York.  Surviving  him  are  three  brothers,  Franklin  H.  and 
Charles  J.  McClung,  of  Knoxville,  and  Robert  G.  McClung,  of 
Boston ;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Rogers  Van  Gilder  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Green,  of  Knoxville. 

He  died  Wednesday,  March  12,  1919,  after  a  brief  illness. 
An  attack  of  acute  indigestion,  a  malady  from  forms  of  which 
he  was  an  occasional  sufferer  developed  in  the  early  evening  at 
his  place  of  business.  One  hour  later  he  had  drawn  his  last 
breath  in  his  residence  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Clinch 
Avenue  and  Locust  Street.  On  Friday  morning,  March  14, 
after  funeral  sendees  at  the  home,  conducted  by  Rev.  Walter 
C.  Whitaker,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  sur- 
rounded by  relatives  and  friends,  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Old  Gray  Cemetery. 

But  an  hour  or  so  before  going  to  his  office,  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Lawson  McGhee  Library  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
which  he  manifested  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  interest.  His 
associates  had  no  anticipation  that  the  end  was  so  near.  It 
came  just  as  he  would  have  had  it,  and  meant  the  rounding  out 
of  a  remarkably  useful  and  beneficent  life.  With  the  an- 
nouncement a  sense  of  grief  came  over  a  multitude  of  hearts, 
and  Knoxville  realized  the  loss  of  a  truly  great  citizen,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  cherished  among  the  choicest  and  most 
precious  fruits  of  an  honorable  lineage  and  of  a  superior  cul- 
ture. 

Character 

No  one  would  have  shrunk  more  instinctively  from  terms 
of  eulogy  when  applied  to  him  than  Calvin  McClung,  and  yet 
in  the  interest  and  for  the  emulation  of  the  living  some  phases 
of  his  splendid  character  may  be  profitably  emphasized.  As 
indicated,  he  had  a  good  start  in  life,  through  ancestral  blood, 
educational  advantages,  and  pecuniary  conditions,  but  these 
he  made  incident  and  accessories  in  the  forging  of  fortune  and 
achievement  of  results.  Diligence  in  business  and  fervency 
of  spirit  were  contributory  elements  in  the  attainment  of  a 
position  that  might  cause  him  to  stand  conspicuously  among 
fortune's  favorites.  His  charity  of  judgment  and  charitable- 
ness of  purse  admitted  him  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve 
most  acceptably  and  perform  in  the  noblest  way.  With  a  sim- 
plicity of  taste  that  inhered  fundamentally  in  his  being,  he 
constantly  manifested  a  simplicity  of  life  that  made  him  a 
model.     What  was  genuine  he  cherished,  what  was  artificial 
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he  disesteemed.  To  high  ideals  he  was  always  loyal,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  exhibited  them  Was  infectious.  His  patriot- 
ism amounted  to  a  passion.  He  loved  with  an  intense  devotion 
his  country,  his  section,  his  State,  his  home.  To  their  welfare 
every  fibre  of  his  nature  was  consecrated.  For  their  highest 
and  best  interest  he  was  wiling  to  serve  generously,  though 
always  out  of  the  public  eye. 

Library  Activities 

After  receiving  his  degree  from  Yale  University  and  imme- 
diately upon  beginning  his  business  career,  Mr.  McClung  be- 
gan work  as  a  maker  of  libraries.  Noting  his  literary  tastes 
and  activities,  his  father  gave  him  unreserved  rein  to  select 
and  buy  books  for  a  library  that  would  be  representative  of  a 
cultured  Southern  family  and  home.  The  choice  in  the  main 
fell  upon  the  works  of  the  best  English  and  American  authors 
over  a  widely  distributed  area.  That  some  were  historical  is 
known  from  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  the  present  collec- 
tion, which  contains  two  volumes  numbered  respectively  1298 
and  1368,  a  luminous  evidence  of  its  completeness  and  variety. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  carrying  on  of  this  private  task 
he  Was  engaged  upon  the  public  task  of  promoting  and  enlarg- 
ing the  work  of  the  Knoxville  Public  Library.  Of  this,  he  was 
Treasurer  and  on  the  committee  to  select  and  purchase  books 
until  it.  was  absorbed  by  the  larger  foundation  and  after  a 
useful  service.  It  meant,  no;  only  a  continuance  of  effort,  but 
a  transfer  to  a  much  wider  ii?ld  when,  in  1885,  Col.  Charles 
M.  McGhee  determined  to  found  a  library  in  memory  of  the 
beloved  deceased  daughter  whose  name  it  perpetuates.  He  was 
made  a  charter  trustee  of  this  by  the  terms  of  the  McGhee  war- 
ranty deed,  and  for  the  first  third  of  a  century  of  its  existence 
the  Lawson  McGhee  Library  had  his  invaluable  support  and 
counsel.  Through  all  the  stages  of  its  development  to  the 
present  large  place  it  fills  in  community  life  he  was  an  influ- 
ential and  progressive  factor.  When  in  the  city,  he  was  never 
known  to  be  absent  from  a  trustees'  meeting.  When  the  pres- 
ent elegant  and  commodious  building  was  made  possible  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  Lawson  McGhee  Library  under  private 
foundation  and  of  the  City  Commission  of  Knoxville,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  building  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is 
not  invidious  to  say,  he  was  the  principal  factor  in  determining 
matters  of  interior  decorations,  fixtures  and  furnishings.  So 
that,  in  a  large  sense,  the  public  owes  the  comforts  and  em> 
bellishments  of  the  inward  structure  to  his  alert  eye  and  fine 
taste.  In  these  features,  as  in  every  other,  he  was  always  active 
for  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  institution  to  serving  the  ends 
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of  its  establishment  in  the  best  possible  way  with  the  funds  at 
command.  The  securing  of  competent  librarians  was  through 
his  individual  effort  and  judgment,  not  sparing  private  ex- 
pense in  long  travels  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates or  to  supplement  salaries.  Such  a  scrupulous  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  a  public  institution  has  few  parallels  and 
entitles  him  to  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  a  people  who  enjoy 
the  admirable  fruits  of  his  unselfish  labors.  Back  of  this  in- 
terest in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Library  was  not  only  the  spirit 
of  love  for  books  and  culture,  but  the  desire  to  diffuse  among 
people  a  love  for  good  literature  and  an  attractive  atmosphere 
for  its  enjoyment.  To  him  literature  contained  the  best  ex- 
pression of  life.  He  yearned  for  a  knowledge  of  its  truths  and 
mysteries.  Therefore  he  wished  to  see  unfolded  to  others  some- 
thing of  their  meaning  and  value  as  these  had  been  disclosed 
to  him  to  the  satisfaction  of  mind  and  heart.  Deeply  religious 
by  nature,  he  had  wrought  out  of  his  readings  and  reflections 
a  system  of  philosophy  by  which  he  lived  in  all  good  conscience, 
and  which  found  hiim  ready  to  pass  with  the  summons  into  the 
great  unknown  and  beyond.  So  through  the  enlightenment  and 
meditation  that  emanate  from  a  resort  to  literature  he  desired 
that  the  masses  of  mankind  might  find  a  solace  in  life  and  a 
haven  of  hopes  as  its  sunset  approached.  Such  deeds  and  such 
motives  shine  brightly  as  evidences  of  his  exceptionally  fine 
character  and  of  his  abiding  interest  in  things  of  the  spirit. 
They  constitute  an  unfading  chaplet  of  immortelles  in  the 
crown  of  his  splendid  achievements. 

In  Home  and  Private  Library 

However,  it  was  in  his  home  and  private  library  that  the 
bookman  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Blessed  in  fortune 
and  enjoying  a  beautiful  home  life,  in  a  great  degree  freed 
from  business  cares  and  responsibilities,  he  devoted  especially 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  work  that  signalized  a  rare  conse- 
cratio  to  State  and  community,  as  is  proved  through  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  of  this  occasion.  In  no  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity  and  achievement  did  his  native  endowments  shine  with 
greater  luster  than  in  the  assimilation  and  collection  of  his- 
torical matter  pertaining  to  his  immediate  home  and  section. 
From  its  accumulation  and  exploitation  he  was  aptly  termed 
"the  Lyman  C.  Draper  of  Tennessee."  There  was  a  thorough- 
ness and  discrimination  about  the  gathering  of  this  material 
rarely  excelled  by  any  one  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
processes  of  assortment  and  digestion.  Underlying  this  activity 
was  the  consciousness  not  only  of  patriotic  service,  but  of  the 
permanent  preservation  of  history  touching  a  splendid  people 
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and  picturesque  civilization,  and  all  actuated  by  a  deep-seated 
affection. 

Amid  the  almost  countless  mass  of  material  there  was  such 
system  of  arrangement  and  preservation  that  he  knew  instant- 
ly where  to  put  his  hand  to  have  forthcoming  any  volume  or 
document.  It  was  interesting  to  note  with  what  care  books 
and  papers  were  handled.  Dog-eared  leaves  were  evidence  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  the  sight  of  them  gave  him  posi- 
tive pain.  To  those  capable  of  appreciation,  he  took  genuine 
delight  in  exhibiting  his  rare  collection  of  old  books — many 
of  them  of  great  value — and  autograph  letters  and  signatures 
of  distinguished  men  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and 
miniature  portraits  in  oil  of  notable  men  and  women.  In  many 
instances  where  he  could  not  become  the  purchaser  of  famliy 
relics,  he  was  entrusted  for  a  time  with  miniatures  of  such  cele- 
brities as  William  Blount  and  John  Sevier,  from  which  he 
caused  to  be  made  photographic  reproductions.  These  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  distribute  among  friends  of  congenial  tastes. 

In  the  main,  his  rare  books  were  in  the  domain  of  history 
and  genealogy,  particularly  as  these  had  reference  to  Tennessee 
and  other  Southern  states.  Such  a  degree  of  familiarity  he 
had  with  family  histories  of  the  Old  South  that  he  was  con- 
stantly applied  to  for  information  from  all  sections  of  the 
eountry.  In  supplying  it,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches 
and  unfailing,  as  a  rule,  in  securing  the  desired  data.  Indeed 
such  services  were  not  only  laboriously  and  expensively,  but 
cheerfully  and  freely  rendered.  His  accuracy  and  industry  were 
unsurpassable  in  the  field  that  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  authors,  writers,  and  investigators  relied  implicitly  upon 
whatever  items  he  furnished.  His  activity  and  interest  went 
even  further,  and  book-makers  not  infrequently  submitted  their 
manuscripts  to  him  for  criticism  and  revision,  knowing  that 
their  work  would  come  forth  from  him  purged  of  not  a  few  er- 
rors and  accompanied  by  suggestions  of  significant  value.  His 
relations  with  several  authors  were  intimate,  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  visits  of  authors,  writers,  and  book-lovers  to  Knox- 
ville,  he  dispensed  to  them  a  gracious  hospitality,  and  that 
without  heralding  the  fact  to  the  outside  world.  Towards  all 
such  he  was  open-handed  and  free-hearted,  and  expended  him- 
self in  genuine  service  and  refreshing  intercourse.  It  is  a 
merited  statement  of  a  fact  that  in  all  of  his  later  library  work, 
accumulations  of  literary  treasures,  efforts  to  preserve  history, 
and  encouragement  of  co-workers,  he  received  the  intelligent 
co-operation  and  cordial  sympathy  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Adair  McClung.  Especially  helpful  was  she  in  copying  both 
printed  and  written  material  for  inclusion  among  the  rich 
stores  of  which  he  died  possessed. 
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The  amount  of  money  value  Mr.  McClung  expended  in  the 
gathering  of  his  library  can  be  estimated  only  approximately, 
and  the  present  value  of  the  collection  likewise.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  uniformly  wrote  in  lead  pencil  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  back  cover  of  a  book  or  document  the  date  and 
amount  of  purchase.  From  these  pencil  inscriptions  and  what  I 
myself  know  from  prices  quoted  on  old  and  rare  books,  pamph- 
lets, autograph  letters,  maps,  and  newspapers,  my  estimate, 
which  is  intended  to  be  conservative,  is  that  he  spent  some 
|18,000  for  the  entire  collection.  He  was  a  judicious  pur- 
chaser, and  this  fact  was  realized  by  the  many  dealers  with 
whom  he  had  transactions.  Through  volumes  of  bibliography 
added  to  his  libra'ry,  the  Publisher's  Weekly,  and  multi- 
tudinous catalogues  of  second-hand  dealers,  practically  all  of 
which  came  to  his  desk,  he  had  an  intimate  familiarity  with  val- 
ues and  market  prices.  Since  the  large  majority  of  his  purchases 
were  made,  old  books  and  all  other  rare  Americana  have  dou- 
bled and  tripled  in  prices,  so  that  I  should  estimate  the  present 
value  to  be  in  figures  around  |40,000.  As  the  years  pass, 
the  value  will  increase,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  Within 
recent  years  the  private  libraries  of  England  have  been  ran- 
sacked by  buyers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  choice 
specimens,  and  this  source  of  supply  is  all  but  exhausted.  In 
this  country,  more  and  more,  these  works  are  going  into 
libraries  and  collections  of  a  permanent  character  like  this, 
so  that  when  Americana  is  thrown  upon  the  market  it  will  com- 
mand extravagantly  high  prices  as  compared  with  those  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Three  of  the  rarest  books  in  the 
Collection  were  purchased  in  London  within  recent  years. 
These  were  Adair's  American  Indians,  which  cost  |30.00.  Tim- 
berlake's  Memoirs  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  costing  |38.50, 
and  Iredell's  Eevised  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  for  which 
he  paid  $40.46.  In  1875  the  Adair  sold  at  $9.50  and  the  Tim- 
berlake  at  |6.00.  The  rarest  and  costliest  book  in  the  Collec- 
tion is  Haywood's  Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  price  of  which  I  have  seen  quoted  in  comparatively 
recent  catalogues  at  not  less  than  $350.00.  In  1875  this  work 
sold  for  $88.00. 

Whenever  he  wanted  a  book  he  rarely  ever  hesitated 
about  the  cost,  and  this  was  most  true  in  his  last  years. 
So  intent  was  he  upon  possession  that  I  heard  his 
kinsman,  Judge  Hugh  L.  McClung  once  facetiously  say  in 
his  presence  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  special  bill  passed 
by  the  Tennessee  Legislature  forbidding  "Cal"  to  buy  any  more 
books  so  as  to  keep  him  from  impoverishing  his  family.  In 
his  enthusiasm  to  be  the  owner  of  any  rare  book  pertaining 
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to  this  section  of  the  country  and  in  the  generosity  of  friend- 
ship, it  was  not  infrequently  the  case  that  if  I  mentioned  a 
desire  to  peep  into  it,  not  so  long  an  interval  elapsed  before 
I  was  summoned  to  visit  him  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
something  that  would  interest  me.  Thereupon  I  would  find 
the  book  or  document  discussed.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  he  found  and  purchased  the  copy  of  Timberlake. 
From  its  cost,  it  may  be  assumed  that  I  pondered  long  before 
suggesting  that  I  should  like  to  see  some  other  rare  book. 
For  a  more  adequate  survey  of  the  Collection's  value,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  others  of  the  rarest  treasures, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  recent  catalogues  the  prices  of 
various  dealers: 

Hening's  Virginia  Statutes $75.00 

Burke's   History   of  Virginia    60.00 

Sale's  Manors  of  Colonial  Virginia 35.00 

Breazeale's  Life  as  it  is   35.00 

Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky 35.00 

Heckewelder's  Missions  Among  the  Indians •  • .  .  30.00 

Bertram's  Travels   25.00 

Green's  Kentucky  Families 25.00 

Ellicott's    Journal    22.00 

Imlay's  Topographical  Description    21.00 

Monette's  Mississippi  Valley  20.00 

Hewatt's  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 20.00 

Schoepf's  Travels  in  the  Confederation 18.00 

Chastellux's   Travels    17.50 

Pike's  Expeditions   17.50 

Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina    17.50 

Collins's  History  of  Kentucky 15.00 

Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution    15.00 

Gibbs's  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution 15.00 

Hawk's  History  of  North  Carolina 15.00 

Campbell's  Franklin  Imprints    15.00 

Draper's  King's  Mountain    15.00 

Kercheval's  Valley  of  Virginia   13.00 

Ann  Royal's  Tennessean,  a  Novel   12.50 

Guild's  Old  Times  in  Tennessee    12.50 

Butterfield's  Expedition  Against  Sandusky 12.50 

Putnam's  Middle  Tennessee 12.50 

In  comparing  the  cost  to  him  with  current  prices,  only  a  few  in- 
stances occur  in  which  they  correspond,  such  as  Goode's  Virginia 
Cousins,  $25.00,  and  the  Carter  Family  Tree,  $6.00. 

Of  the  numberless  letters  and  other  MSS.,  their  value 
can  be  indicated  only  by  considering  what  he  paid  for  some. 
The  highest  price  for  any  letter  was  $13.00,  one  written  by 
George  William  Fairfax  to  Geroge  Washington  in  1773,  and 
endorsed  in  Washington's  handwriting.  The  next  was  one 
from  James  White,  his  ancestor,  to  Andrew  -Jackson,  costing 
$12.50.    Letters  of  William  Cocke,  Gabriel  Jones,  and  Andrew 
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Pickens  cost  him  respectively  $10.75,  $10.00,  and  $10.00.  For 
letters  written  by  Henry  Knox  he  paid  $7.50,  by  John  Sevier, 
$6.00,  Isaac  Shelby,  $0.50.  There  are  seven  letters  of  Gov. 
William  Blount,  in  cost  prices  ranging  from  $3.00  to  $9.00. 
The  last  was  to  Gov.  Charles  Pinkney  of  South  Carolina,  re- 
porting the  conclusion  of  the  Holston  Treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees.  A  letter  of  Annie  Christian,  wife  of  William  Christian 
and   sister  of  Patrick   Henry,   cost  $4.75. 

There  are  62  entries  of  rare  maps  in  the  Collection.  Of 
these  52  are  confined  to  the  Southern  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  four  to  Pennsylvania,  two  to  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  three  to  the  United  States.  Further  than  these  are 
some  500  topographical  maps  made  by  the  United  States 
government.  The  most  expensive  map  of  the  lot  is  a  French 
map  of  the  United  States  made  in  1781,  for  which  he  paid 
$4.00.  A  Tennessee  map  of  1795  cost  $1.75,  while  one  of  1813 
cost  $3.50. 

The  Collection  abounds  in  choice  portraits  of  historic  char- 
acters and  interesting  photographs  of  historic  places.  He 
went  to  great  trouble  and  expense  to  secure  from  descendants, 
for  temporary  use,  the  miniatures  of  John  Sevier  and  William 
Blount.  That  of  Sevier  came  from  Jacksonville,  Texas,  the 
one  from  Blount  from  Butte,  Montana.  He  had  Knaffl  and 
Brakebill,  Knoxville  photographers,  make  fine  photographic 
Reproductions  upon  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Brakebill  tells  me 
that  the  charges  in  such  instances  were  from  $25.00  to  $30.00. 
For  a  photograph  of  the  John  Sevier  painting  owned  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Society  he  paid  $9.75,  especially  ordered.  He 
had  the  late  Earle  Harrison  make  photographs,  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  presenting  varying  views  of  the  old  Gov.  Blount 
mansion  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Hill  and  State  streets, 
Knoxville,  which  must  have  cost  more  than  the  miniature  re- 
productions. The  Collection  has  many  rare  de  luxe  editions 
issued  in  honor  of  noteworthy  centennials,  such  as  those  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  as  a  State  in  the 
Union,  of  the  close  of  Washington's  administration,  and  others, 
the  chief  value  of  which  is  the  elaborate  engravings  and  illus- 
trations. Representing  lavish  output,  four  volumes  of  Duy- 
ckinck's  Portrait  Gallery  come  within  the  same  category. 

The  value  of  old  newspapers  is  a  variable  quantity.  Bound 
and  loose,  besides  39  volumes  of  Mies  Weekly  Register,  there 
are  nearly  1,000  newspapers  in  the  Collection.  The  former 
include  the  Knoxville  Gazette  in  1797,  the  Knoxville  Intelli- 
gencer in  1822-23,  Knoxville  Times,  1839-40,  Knoxville  Register, 
1842-45,  Knoxville  Register,  1855-58,  Nashville  Politician,  1845- 
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8,  Knoxville  Whig  and  Chronicle,  1882-83.  The  loose 
newspapers  extend  in  time  from  the  later  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  near  present,  and  in  terri- 
tory from  Boston  to  Augusta  and  Memphis.  In  catalogue 
prices,  old  newspapers  range  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar per  copy.  There  is  one  in  the  Collection,  the  Columbian 
Centinel,  published  in  Boston  on  December  3,  1791,  for  which 
he  paid  $7.25.  As  far  as  he  or  I  knew,  it  was  the  only  publi- 
cation in  existence  containing  the  names  of  the  41  Cherokee 
chiefs  and  warriors  who  signed  the  Holston  Treaty  with  Gov. 
Blount  at  Knoxville  in  July,  1791,  and  this  fact  caused  its 
high  price.  Further  than  the  monetary  value,  the  future  his- 
torian of  Knoxville  will  find  the  bound  volumes  of  The  Regis- 
ter invaluable  as  an  unworked  fountain  source.  The  preserva- 
tion of  them  was  due  to  the  late  Col.  Moses  White,  from  whose 
library  they  came  into  the  McClung  Collection. 

Contents  by  States. 

With  the  foregoing  glimpses  at  the  pecuniary  value  and 
at  some  of  the  contents.  I  now  come  to  a  more  specific  con- 
sideration of  the  latter,  and  their  analysis.  For  a  time  after 
leaving  college  Mr.  McChmg's  taste  and  studies  were  largely 
scientific,  and  confined  to  the  departments  of  botany,  geology, 
and  mineralogy.  As  an  accomplished  botanist  and  mineral- 
ogist few  surpassed  him  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Appalachian  flora  and  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  moun- 
tain region.  In  passing  it  may  be  said,  poets  and  philosophers 
found  in  him  an  appreciative  reader  and  enthusiastic  devotee, 
and  the  absence  of  their  productions  from  the  Collection  are 
readily  apparent  except  wherein  they  contribute  to  the  his- 
toric value.  Hence,  in  science,  may  be  accounted  for  such 
works  as  Chapman's  Flora  in  the  Southern  States,  Gattinger's 
three  works  on  Tennessee  flora,  Gilnian's  Life  of  James  Dwight 
Dana,  who  was  his  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in 
Yale,  Gray's  Letters,  Hale's  Woods  and  Timbers  of  North 
Carolina,  Mitchell's  North  Carolina  Geological  Tour,  Safford's 
Geology  of  Tennessee,  Scribner's  Grasses  of  Tennessee,  and 
numerous  scientific  pamphlets  and  bulletins  issued  by  the 
State  University  and  the  national  government  pertaining  to 
Tennessee  and  the  Appalachian  country.  His  interest  in  this 
domain  never  ceased,  but  early  became  subordinate  to  his- 
torical studies  and  investigation,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  genea- 
logy. As  I  have  labored  and  studied  over  the  contents  of 
his  library,  I  have  become  increasingly  convinced  that  about 
this  subject,  especially  as  he  fondly  delved  into  the  records  of 
his  ancestry,  clusters  most  that  is  richest  in  the  Collection. 
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As  early  as  1886  he  bought  Collins'  two-volume  history  of 
Kentucky.  The  McClungs,  Millses,  McDowells,  Dukes,  Morgans, 
and  Johnstons,  all  being  treated  or  mentioned  in  this  work,  the 
purchase  had  to  do  with  his  genealogical  investigations,  which, 
as  his  correspondence  shows,  had  begun  several  years  prior  to 
this  time.  He  was  an  exceptional  instance  where  one,  prim- 
marily  interested  in  genealogy,  developed  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  historical  survey;  but  to  the  genealogical  in- 
stinct we  must  give  credit  for  much  of  the  rare,  costly  and 
out-of-print  matter  in  this  storehouse.  From  Knoxville  as  the 
cardinal  point  the  overshadowing  genealogical  quest  reached 
out  and  expanded  until  it  included  within  its  purview  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  Carolina,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri.  The  contemplation  of  this  thesis  suggests  a 
fascinating  study  and  its  development  to  some  extent  is  neces* 
sary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  Calvin  M.  McClung's 
Historical  Collection. 

From  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rowan  (now 
Iredell)  County,  North  Carolina,  came  respectively  to  Knox- 
ville Charles  McClung,  who  as  surveyor  laid  out  the  town, 
and  James  White,  who  as  proprietor  founded  it.  These  were 
the  ancestors  in  whom  he  felt  the  keenest  interest.  Other 
than  three  elaborate  histories  of  Lancaster  by  Ellis,  Harris 
and  Rupp,  there  is  compendious  history  of  each  county  near 
or  adjoining  Lancaster,  to- wit:  Futhey's  Chester,  Egle's  Dau- 
phin and  Lebanon,  Prowell's  York,  McPherson's  York,  and 
Warner's  Cumberland  and  Adams.  A  greatgrandmother,  Sarah 
Fackler,  was  from  York.  The  only  other  county  of  the 
State  noted  is  Hassler's  Westmoreland,  a  county  fam- 
ous for  memories  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  George 
Washington,  subjects  that  appealed  to  him  in  rich  mea- 
sure. To  these  same  motives  we  may  ascribe  two  vol- 
umes of  Pennsylvania's  Frontier  Forts,  Pennypacker's 
two  volumes  of  historical  and  biographical  sketches  con- 
cerned with  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Hanna's 
Wilderness  Trail.  Furthermore  we  find  Leaman's  Cedar 
Grove  Church  in  Lancaster,  Futhey's  Upper  Octorara  Church 
in  Chester,  and  Marshall's  Diary,  treating  of  Lancaster  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  There  are  historical  novels  of  a  long- 
forgotten  Pennsylvania  author,  Robert  M.  Bird,  some  of  which 
have  a  local  setting.  Indeed,  of  the  45  catalogue  entries  of 
Pennsylvania  books  and  pamphlets,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
securement  was  almost  wholly  prompted  by  ancestral  ties. 

Coming  to  North  Carolina,  the  native  state  of  James 
White   and   his   wife,   Mary   Lawson,   we   find  histories   and 
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documents  in  large  array.  Their  selection  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  genealogical  impulse,  but  other  factors  entered.  These 
go  to  make  North  Carolina  rank  next  to  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee in  copious  materials,  the  number  of  entries  being  116. 
James  White  having  been  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  Mr. 
McClung  being  a  Son  of  the  Eevolution,  much  of  the  matter 
pertains  to  the  war  as  participated  in  by  North  Carolinians 
and  conducted  on  North  Carolina  soil.  Far  and  wide  he  came 
to  be  known  as  an  authority  on  the  American  Revolution, 
and  many  men  and  women  seeking  to  establish  their  claims 
to  become  members  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  organizations 
appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  To  this  fact,  in  part,  may 
be  ascribed  the  40  volumes  in  the  Collection  dealing  wholly 
with  the  war  for  independence.  Again,  North  Carolina  was 
the  native  state  of  William  Blount  and  the  scene  of  his  early 
activities.  Gov.  Blount  was  distinctly  a  hero  of  Mr.  McClung, 
as  already  indicated,  and  every  procurable  book,  document, 
pamphlet,  picture,  leaflet,  or  autograph  letter  dealing  with 
him,  regardless  of  price,  he  placed  among  his  cherished 
archives.  For  two  leaflet  reports  of  the  committee  in  Con- 
gress  on  Blount's  impeachment,  of  four  and  eleven  pages,  he 
gave  $4.50  and  $7.50.  Also  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
large  and  influential  Williams  family  of  North  Carolina,  the 
most  famous  of  whom,  John  Williams,  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  married  a  daughter  of  James  White,  thus 
connecting  him  with  the  notable  family.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  the  scholarly  seat  in  which  many  of  his 
blood  and  connections  were  educated,  while  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense  the  great  Moravian  school  for  girls  at  Salem 
made  the  same  appeal.  Hence  catalogues  and  histories  of 
these  institutions  were  placed  on  his  shelves. 

Establishing  the  grounds  of  his  interest,  let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  the  works  treating  of  the  State.  We  find  the  histories 
of  Hawks,  Wheeler,  together  with  Wheeler's  Reminiscences, 
Lawson,  Schenck,  and  Foote's  sketches,  and  over  a  narrower 
area,  the  histories  of  Western  North  Carolina  by  Hunter  and 
Arthur,  and  Sprunt's  Cape  Fear  River  Chronicles.  Of  county 
histories  there  are  two  editions  of  Rumple's  Rowan,  Alex- 
ander's Mecklenburg,  Tompkin's  Mecklenburg,  Allen's  Halifax, 
Stockard's  Alamance,  Pool's  Buncombe,  Arthur's  Watauga, 
and  Bean's  Rowan  County  Records.  Everything  publised  on  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  pro  and  con,  was 
gathered :  orations  and  books  by  Bayard,  Bright,  Fries,  Gray- 
ham,  Henderson,  Hoyt,  Moore,  Polk,  and  Salley.  Of  a  more 
limited  scope  were  Battle's  Raleigh,  Nash's  Hillsboro,  Vass's 
Newbern,  Alexander's  Pioneers  of  Hopewell,  Battle's  History 
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of  the  University,  and  the  general  catalogues  of  the  institu- 
tion. Among  the  biographies  we  note  Hamilton's  Davie  and 
Edward's  Macon,  Haywood's  Tryon  and  Week's  Joseph  Martin. 

When  we  come  to  Virginia,  and  particularly  that  part 
associated  with  the  Morgan  forbears,  Gideon  Morgan  and  his 
talented  sons,  Calvin  Kufus,  Gideon,  Jr.,  Luther  and  George, 
we  are  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  of  rare  material.  It  is 
the  richest  of  any  state  represented  in  the  Collection,  though 
numerically  surpassed  by  Tennessee.  This  last  fact  is  due 
to  the  number  of  reports  and  pamphlets  relating  to  agri- 
culture, education,  entomology,  geology,  laws,  libraries,  statis- 
tics, bar  proceedings,  and  labor,  totalling  77,  whereas  the 
Virginia  number  in  the  same  subjects  is  27.  Of  works  dis- 
tinctly historical  and  biographical,  Virginia's  total  is  128  and 
Tennessee's  112.  Other  than  the  ties  of  kinsmanship,  there 
was  that  about  Virginia  and  the  Virginians  which  excited 
Mr.  McClung's  admiration.  The  Lees  were  popular  heroes. 
No  fewer  than  19  books  written  by  or  about  Richard  H..  "Light- 
horse  Harry,"  and  Robert  E.  Lee  he  put  in  his  library.  The 
same  is  true  of  George  Washington,  with  whom  18  volumes 
have  to  do.  Robert  Carter,  better  known  as  "King  Carter" 
because  of  his  princely' estate  and  living,  with  his  descendants 
and  their  large  estates  and  manor  houses,  "Corotoman," 
"Nomini  Hall,"  and  "Shirley,"  attracted  him  greatly,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Fairfaxes  and  William  Byrd.  Books  that 
treated  of  old  Virginia  mansions  and  churches,  profusely  il- 
lustrated and  having  about  them  the  flavor  of  romance  and 
the  glamor  of  baronial  life,  made  their  irresistible  appeal  to 
his  refined  and  artistic  sensibilities.  That  the  names  of  John 
Sevier,  William  Campbell,  William  Christian,  and  Sam  Hous- 
ton carried  about  with  them  the  aroma  of  Virginia  caused 
him  likewise  to  cherish  the  State  that  had  given  them  birth. 
These  attachments  and  sentiments,  together  with  Virginia's 
part  in  the  pioneer  era,  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  nation's 
making,  made  him  a  profuse  buyer  of  Virginiana. 

Gideon  Morgan,  a  Revolutionary  War  soldier,  was  a  native 
of  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  married  Patience  Cogs- 
well of  New  Milford  in  the  same  County.  To  these  facts  we 
owe  such  books  as  Connecticut's  Roll  of  State  Officers,  The 
Connecticut  Infantry  of  1757,  Two  Centuries  of  New  Milford, 
Connecticut,  Connecticut  Officers  and  Troops  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Peter's  History  of  Connecticut  to  1781,  and 
Isham's  Early  Connecticut  Houses.  The  Cogswells  being  from 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  there  is  found  Waters'  massive 
history  of  that  town ;  also  Waters'  Whipple  House  in  Ipswich. 
Attributable  to  this  New  England  relationship  is  a  fine  col- 
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lection  of  the  histories  and  general  catalogues  of  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  among  them  Brown  Historical  Catalogue,  Bur- 
fee's  Willams,  Chapman's  Dartmouth,  Emerson's  Dartmouth, 
Little's  Bowdoin,  Tyler's  Amherst,  and  two  monumental  vol- 
umes of  Kingsley's  Yale,  the  last  representing  interest  in  one 
of  his  own  alma  maters. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York, 
Gideon  Morgan  resided  for  some  years  in  Virginia,  in  the 
counties  of  Augusta  and  Albemarle.  In  each  of  these  he 
founded  and  laid  out,  a  town.  Meanwhile  his  two  oldest  sons, 
Calvin  and  Luther,  in  the  town  of  Staunton  took  to  themselves 
wives  of  German  descent,  Sarah  Fackler  and  Ann  Cameron 
Dold.  From  these  connections  we  have  Chalkley's  three  great 
volumes  of  Augusta)  County  Chronicles,  Peyton's  Augusta 
County,  WaddelFs  Augusta  Annals,  Cartmell's  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  Frederick  County,  Wood's  Albemarle  County,  Bob' 
inson's  Virginia  Counties,  Wayland's  Bockingham  County, 
Gold's  Clarke  County,  Patterson's  Shenandoah  Valley  Cam- 
paign, Hale's  Trans-Allegheny  Pioneers,  Bruce's  Southwest 
Virginia  and  Shenandoah  Valley,  Summers'  Southern  Virginia, 
Brown's  Captives  of  Abb's  Valley,  Coale's  Wilburn  Waters, 
Preston's  Beminiscences,  and  Johnston's  Middle  New  Biver 
Settlements.  The  interest  in  Southwest  Virginia  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  marriage  of  Bufus  Morgan  to  Elizabeth  Trigg  of 
Abingdon.  From  these  interrelationships  and  the  love  of  old 
Virginia  families  there  is  to  be  found  a  very  complete  collet 
tion  of  Virginia  genealogies,  such  as  Bobertson's  Spotswood, 
Campbell's  Spotswood,  into  which  family  James  White  Mc- 
Clung  married.  Brown's  Cabells,  Garber's  Armisteads,  Pax- 
ton's  Marshalls,  Paxton's  Paxtons,  Sims'  Morgans,  Burwell 
Burwells,  Miller's  Carters,  Miller's  Hendersons.  Morris's 
Irving's  Goolrick's  Mercers,  Kemper's  Kemper*,  Page's 
Pages,  Pecquet's  four  volumes  of  some  Prominent  Vir- 
ginia Families,  Lamb's  Christians,  Kennedy's  Seldens, 
Jones'  Joneses,  Wise's  Wises,  and  McAllister's  Lewises. 
In  this  same  category  may  be  placed  Meade's  Old 
Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  and  Slaughter's  Parishes 
of  Bristol,  St.  Mark's,  and  Truro.  From  this  nar- 
rower survey  the  broadening  process  is  noted  in  the  gather- 
ing of  both  old  and  modern  state  histories  and  of  local 
histories  in  various  regions  of  the  State.  Of  the  former  we 
have  Smith's  General  History,  Campbell's  and  his  Introduc- 
tion, Foote's,  Burke's,  Stith's,  while  among  the  more  recent 
are  Chandler's  Colonial  Virginia,  Cooke's  Virginia,  Fiske's 
Old  Virginia,  and  Boogher's  Gleanings.  Mordecai's  Bich- 
mond,  Tyler's    Williamsburg,    and    Cabell's    Lynchburg    are 
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among  city  histories.  Other  county  histories  than  those  enu- 
merated above  are  the  following:  Culpepper,  Orange,  Loudon 
(two),  and  King  and  Queen.  Bare  and  costly  are  the  volumes 
treating  of  Virginia  county  seats  and  social  and  colonial  life. 
These  are  Alexander's  Stratford  Hall,  Lancaster's  Historic 
Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Sale's  Virginia  in  Colonial 
Times,  Sale's  Old-Time  Belles  and  Cavaliers,  Meade's  Historic 
Homes  in  Southwest  Virginia,  and  Stannard's  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia. 

Genealogical  motives  for  many  of  the  43  volumes  and 
pamphlets  on  Kentucky  are  easily  discernible.  Emigrating 
from  Virginia,  on  the  McClung  side  in  that  State  lived  Judge 
William  McClung.  He  married  into  the  famous  Marshall 
family  and  was  the  father  of  the  noted  author  of  Sketches 
of  Western  Adventure,  Rev.  John  A.  McClung,  D.D.,  who 
intermarried  with  the  Johnstons  from  New  England.  Mr. 
McClung  bought  all  three  editions  of  this  work,  the  first, 
that  of  1S32,  costing  him  $15.50.  Another  meritorious  work  of 
Dr.  McClung  Was  the  two-volume  historical  novel,  Camden, 
a  Tale  of  the  South,  two  editions  of  which  he  likewise  placed 
in  his  library  among  its  choicest  selections.  The  truth  is, 
he  bought  any  book  of  pamplet  that  bore  the  McClung  name. 
Consequently,  we  have  John  W.  McClung's  Minnesota  as  it  is 
in  1870,  the  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Centenial  Book  by  Col.  D.  W. 
McClung,  and  Alexander  K.  McClung's  Eulogy  of  Henry  Clay. 
It  was  the  mention  of  the  literary  work  of  John  A  McClung 
that  included  the  purchase  of  Venable's  Beginnings  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Again,  Luther  Morgan,  father  of 
the  celebrated  confederate  partisan  leader,  Gen.  John  H.  Mor- 
gan, and  of  the  wife  of  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke,  finally  settled  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  Further,  Mr.  McClung's  great-grand- 
father, Samuel  Mills,  emigrated  with  his  family  from  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland  and,  descending  the  Ohio  river  by  keel- 
boat,  fixed  his  habitation  near  the  pioneer  town  of  Louisville, 
in  Jefferson  County.  Thence,  his  grandfather,  Adam  Mills, 
soldiered  in  the  war  of  1812  under  Gen.  William  Henry  Harri- 
son and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  against  Tecumseh's 
brother,  the  Prophet.  The  love  for  Kentucky  is  moreover 
shown  from  the  fact  that  three  of  his  popular  heroes,  Daniel 
Boone,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  George  Rogers  Clark  were  identi- 
fied with  the  State.  From  this  set  of  facts  we  get  the  state 
histories  of  Marshall,  Collins,  McElroy,  and  Smith,  Banck's 
Lexington  and  Cassedy's  Old  Louisville,  William  McClung's 
McClung  Genealogy,  Johnston's  Johnstons  of  Salisbury,  Boyd's 
Irvines,  Johnston's  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  Duke's  Morgan's 
Cavalry,  Duke's  Reminiscences,  Fry's  Death  of  Morgan,  Ford's 
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Eaids  and  Romance  of  Morgan,  Marshall's  Shelby  and  his  Men, 
Ridenbaugh's  McDowell  and  Griffin's  Todd.  McDowell  and 
Todd  having  married  daughters  of  Gov.  Shelby.  Drake's 
Tecumseh,  a  history  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Pirtle's  Tip- 
pecanoe, the  biographies  of  Boone  by  Bogart,  Filson,  Flint, 
Thwaites,  and  Hartley,  and  English's  Clark's  Illinois  Cam- 
paign, and  a  volume  of  the  Clark  papers.  Other  rare  books 
relating  to  Kentucky  are  Prentice's  Clay,  Clay's  Clay  Family, 
Wood's  Wood-McAfee  Memorial,  Doddridges's  Indian  Wars, 
and  Drake's  Pioneer  Life.  From  the  fact  that  the  historic  high- 
way through  Cumberland  Gap  led  into  Kentucky,  we  have 
Bruce's  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road  and  Hulbert's  Wilder- 
ness Road. 

Crossing  the  Ohio  river  and  noting  that  Mr.  McClung's 
grandfather  Mills  sojourned  two  years  at  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
had  Illinois  connections  through  his  large  mail  contracts, 
covering  the  then  West,  and  finally  established  himself  in 
the  banking  business  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  grandson  was 
born,  we  find  the  following:  Cauthorn's  Vincennes,  Law's 
Colonial  Vincennes,  Peck's  Illinois  Gazetteer,  Ninian  Edward's 
Letters,  Billon's  St.  Louis  under  Spanish  and  French,  Billon's 
St.  Louis  in  Territorial  Days,  Darby's  Recollections  of  St. 
Louis,  Schuyler's  Semi-Centennial  of  Christ  Church,  Cuming's 
Western  Pilot,  Merrick's  Old  Times  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  Hanson's  Conquest  of  the  Missouri.  To  interest  in  west- 
ern travels,  adventures,  and  exploration  may  be  attributed  the 
8  volumes  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Thwaite's  West- 
ern Travels,  .32  volumes,  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail,  and  the 
works  of  Inman  and  Napton  treating  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
Napton  being  a  distant  kinsman. 

Mr  McClung's  grandfather  Mills  was  born  at  Railway, 
New  Jersey,  and  each  of  the  eight  books  concerning  that  State 
placed  in  his  library  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  this  strain  in 
his  blood.  Adam  Mills'  father,  Samuel,  and  uncle,  Isaac,  were 
soldiers  under  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Hence 
we  have  the  Register  of  New  Jersey  Officers  and  Men  in  the 
Wai*.  Two  other  books,  Brown's  Memoirs  of  Finley  and 
Whitehead's  Perth  Amboy  and  Adjoining  Country,  treat  of 
Basking  Ridge  Church  and  the  region  in  which  the  Mills 
family  and  connections  resided.  Four  publications  treat  of 
the  history  and  alumni  of  Princeton,  among  whose  graduates 
are  not  a  few  bearing  the  Mills  name.  Mellick's  New  Jersey 
Life  in  the  18th  Century  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  interest  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  life  of  these  ancestors. 

There  is  a  like  paucity  of  works  on  Maryland,  in  which 
State  the  Mills  family  resided  for  a  time  before  migrating  to 
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the  West  and  in  which  the  wife  of  Adam  Mills,  Matilda  Holtz- 
man  was  born,  in  Frederick  County.  However,  we  have  such 
valuable  works  pertaining  to  the  State  as  the  two  large  volumes 
of  Richardson's  Sidelights  on  Maryland  History  and  Mary- 
land Families,  Hammond's  Colonial  Mansions,  Sioussat's  Old 
Manors,  Rowland's  Charles  Carroll,  and  Hanson's  Old  Kent. 

Civic  and  ancestral  pride  combined  to  influence  Mr. 
McClung  in  making  his  library  a  receptacle  of  much  that  is 
rare  and  valuable  in  Tennessee  state  and  local  history.  It 
includes  all  the  state  histories  from  Haywood's  Civil  and 
Political  and  Ramsay's  Annals  to  Heiskell's  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Early  Tennessee.  Others  are  Carpenter's,  Phelan's, 
Goodspeed's  (three  issues,  one  containing  Knox  County,  the 
two  other  Middle  Tennessee  counties),  Garrett  and  Good- 
pasture's, McGee's  School  History.  Hale  and  Merrit's  eight 
volumes  of  history  and  biography,  Caldwell's  Constitutional 
History,  and  Karn's  Government  and  History  Stories.  Of 
county  histories  it  contains  Clayton's  Davidson  and  Nashville, 
Cisco's  Sumner,  Hale's  Dekalb,  Wright's  McNairy,  and  Tay- 
lor's Sullivan.  Of  cities  and  towns  there  are  to  be  found 
Davis's  and  Williams's  Memphis,  Powell's  Southern  Towns, 
and  Hughes's  Rugby.  Biographies  include  Eaton's,  Waldo's, 
and  Bassett's  Andrew  Jackson,  four  of  Andrew  Johnson,  by 
Foster,  Savage,  Jones,  and  Rayner,  Temple's  Notable  Men, 
Speer's  Prominent  Tennesseans,  Green's  Otey,  Noll's  Quintard, 
Noll's  Kirby-Smith,  Goodpasture's  Goodpasture  with  genea- 
logy, Robinson's  Isaac  Anderson,  Gilmore's  Sevier,  Turner's 
Sevier,  Burnett's  Pioneer  Baptist  Ministers,  Scott's  Hugh 
Lawson  White,  Polk's  Polk,  Sullins'  Recollections,  Smith's 
Reminiscences,  Turnley's  Reminiscences,  Taylor's  Taylor, 
Wright's  Blount,  three  lives  of  Admiral  Farragut,  by  Loyal! 
Farragut,  Mahan  and  Barnes,  Oldham's  Tennesseans,  Morgan's 
Four  Years  among  Rebels,  Bokum's  Refugee,  Thomas'  Old 
Days  in  Nashville,  and  Eccentricities  of  David  Crockett.  The 
list  of  worthy  Tennesseana  includes  also  Sanford's  Blount 
College  and  University  of  Tennessee,  Merriam's  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Tennessee,  Thruston's  Antiquities,  Allison's  Dropped 
Stitches,  Marsh's  Jubilee  Singers,  and  Miller's  Official  and 
Political  Register.  Among  the  family  histories  and  genealo- 
gies are  Pilcher's  Campbells,  Armstrong's  Notable  Families, 
Gowan's  Cowans,  Harris's  Sawyers,  Nelson's  East  Tennessee 
Families,  C.  M.  McClung's  Charles  McClung  and  Descendants, 
Houston's  Houstons,  Park's  Parks,  McDavitt's  Overtons, 
McNeilly's  Col.  John  Overton,  Montgomery's  Montgomerys, 
Lenoir's  Sweetwater  Valley  Families,  and  Morgan's  Morgans. 

Except  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  remainder  of  the 
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Southern  states  are  represented  by  but  a  few  volumes,  but 
these  are  noteworthy  for  merit  and  scarcity.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  it  may  be  judged  that  the  interest  in 
colonial  life  and  the  American  Revolution  influenced  the  pur- 
chases touching  these  two  states,  which  are  29  and  20  in  num- 
ber. Besides  works  already  mentioned,  we  note  Carroll's  His- 
torical Collections,  Eavenel's  Charleston,  Gilman's  Recollec- 
tions, Wallace's  Laurens,  Ravenel's  Eliza  Pinckney,  Palmer's 
Thornwell,  Ramsay's  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  both  histories 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  by  LaBorde  and  Green, 
together  with  Salley's  Calhoun  Family  and  Cockrell's  Spratts. 
To  be  mentioned  among  Georgia  books  are  McCall's  History, 
White's  Collections,  White's  Statistics,  Jones's  Georgia,  Smith's 
Georgia,  Stevens's  Georgia,  Sherwood's  Georgia  Gazetteer, 
Shipp's  Crawford,  Stovall's  Toombs,  Fries'  Moravians,  and 
Fort's  Fort  and  Fannin  Families  and  Smith's  Mitchells.  The 
last  is  typewritten,  a  work  of  58  pages,  and  was  secured  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  wife  of  James  White  McClung,  whose 
career  was  identified  in  a  distinguished  way  with  Alabama, 
was  daughter  of  Gov.  Mitchell,  of  Georgia.  Much  of  the  rare 
Georgia  history  is  concerned  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians  and,  as  with  Tennessee,  we  find  the  same  true  when 
it  comes  to  Alabama. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  work  contained  in  the  Alabama 
list  is  Pickett's  Alabama.  In  charm  of  style,  vividness  of  nar- 
rative, and  accuracy  of  statement,  it  surpasses  any  other 
American  work  of  the  kind  and  scope.  It  is  the  marvel  of 
litterateurs  and  historians.  Others  of  the  ten  entries  are 
Garrett's  Reminiscences,  Brower's  Alabama,  Hamilton's 
Colonial  Mobile,  DuBose's  Sketches,  and  Meek's  Romantic 
Passages.  Pickett  and  Meek  both  include  much  Mississippi 
history,  and  this  State  is  represented  by  only  six  works.  Three 
of  these  are  by  its  earliest  leading  historian,  Claiborne,  whose 
history  of  the  State  and  biographies  of  Dale  and  Quitman 
are  highly  esteemed.  Davis's  Recollections  concerns  chiefly 
the  bench  and  bar,  while  Loughborough's  Cave  life  in  Vicks- 
burg  tells  of  the  trials  and  travels  during  the  Civil  War. 
Louisiana  is  sparsely  represented,  but  the  representation  in- 
cludes her  two  greatest  historians  of  the  old  regime,  Martin 
and  Gayarre.  The  former's  works  treat  of  the  State's  his- 
tory up  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  latter  is  represented  by 
only  two  of  his  important  books :  Louisiana  as  a  French  Colony 
and  Romance  of  Louisiana.  Ripley's  Social  Life  in  New 
Orleans  and  Polk's  Leonidas  Polk  complete  the  list.  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida  show  a  like  paucity.  Texas  has  but 
three  books,  while  Arkansas  and  Florida  are  credited  with  only 
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one  each.  These  are  Garrison's  Texas,  Williams'  Sam  Houston, 
Corner's  San  Antonio,  Schoolcraft's  Scenes  and  Adventures  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  Sidney  Lanier's  Florida. 

Miscellaneous  Contents. 

An  enthusiastic,  observant  and  inveterate  traveler  himself, 
his  forbears  having'  belonged  to  the  migrating  stock  of  hardy 
pioneers,  admiring  all  other  bold  and  adventurous  spirits 
who  co-operated  in  establishing  the  civilization  of  the  West 
and  Southwest,  Mr.  McClung  made  no  single  department  of 
his  library  superior  in  rareness  and  quality  to  that  including 
works  of  travel,  exploration,  and  pioneering.  In  my  own 
classification  of  1,200  volumes  selected  from  among  those, 
deemed  most  important  and  valuable,  I  find  132  assigned  to 
this.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  autobiography,  biography, 
and  reminiscences,  of  which  I  counted  156  as  worthy  of  special 
notice.  If  not  a  few  volumes  of  Journals  and  Diaries,  34  in 
all,  and  many  of  them  having  to  do  with  change  of  abode, 
be  added,  it  would  swell  the  number  to  166.  The  three  volumes 
of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury's.  Journal  are  a  record  of  constant 
trfavel  for  more  than  thirty  years  from  New  England  to 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Col. 
John  May  covers  two  journeys  made  from  Boston  to  the  Ohio 
country  in  1788  and  1780.  Out  of  this  mass  many  have  been 
mentioned  by  reason  of  their  cost  and  value,  but  singled  out 
are  the  following  writers  :  Bailey,  Burnaby,  Olmstead,  Michaux, 
Buckingham:,  Weld,  Featherstonehaugh,  Lanman,  Fordham, 
Fontaine,  Flint,  Davis,  and  Anbury.  There  are  two  volumes  of 
travels  by  Southerners  in  Europe,  Madame  LeVeart's  Souve- 
nirs and  McGavock's  Tennessean  Abroad. 

Books  of  ancient  vintage  and  rare  value,  which  may  be 
classed  among  the  curiosities  of  literature,  are  to  be  found: 
William  Field's  Scrap  Book,  the  editions  of  1837  and  1852, 
Howard's  Virgil  Stewart,  and  Dufour's  American  Vine-Dress- 
ers Guide,  a  Cincinnati  publication  of  1826.  In  1833  Madison- 
ville,  in  Monroe  County,  became  a  center  of  publication  of 
books  which  possess  a  quaint  interest,  five  of  which  are  these: 
Nathan  Carter's  Defining  Spelling  Book,  John  W.  Carter's 
World's  Wonder,  Jackson's  Knoxjvdlle  Harmony  of  Music, 
Spillman's  Simplified  Anatomy,  and  Issac  Wright's  Family 
Medicine,  bearing  imprints  respectively  of  Henderson,  Johns- 
ton &  Co.,  Johnston  &  Edwards,  and  J.  F.  Grant.  Jackson's 
work,  issued  in  1840,  was  credited  to  Pumpkintown  instead 
of  Madisonville,  a  favorite  name  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
A  queer  survivor,  testifying  to  the  paucity  of  text  books  and 
scarcity  of  print  paper  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  is  a 
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spelling  book  of  only  48  pages,  published  by  A.  DeV.  Chaudron 
at  Mobile  in  1885. 

The  value  and  interest  of  the  pamphlet  collections  of  ser- 
mons for  the  most  part  lie  in  their  age,  makers,  occasions, 
and  imprints  rather  than  in  their  subjects,  which  are  largely 
doctrinal.  By  far  the  most  important  is  a  sermon  on  the 
curse  of  cowardice  preached  in  1758  by  the  distinguished 
Presbyterian  dissenter,  Kev.  Samuel  Davies.  The  present 
pecuniary  value  may  be  estimated  from  a  recent  catalogue  of- 
fering of  a  like  patriotic  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Davies  in 
1755,  the  current  price  being  $16.00.  The  sermons  of  immedi- 
ate interest  to  Tennesseans  are  nearly  all  by  Presbyterian 
clergymen,  who  represented  the  educated  ministry  of  the 
foretimes,  such  as  Isaac  Anderson,  Thomas  B.  Craighead, 
Charles  Coffin,  Samuel  W.  Doak,  James  Gallagher,  Robert 
Hardin,  Robert  Henderson,  James  A.  Lyon,  Robert  B.  McMul- 
len,  Frederick  A  Ross,  Stephen  Bovell,  and  Joseph  H.  Myers. 
Some  are  more  than  a  century  old,  and  bear  the  imprint  of 
Heiskell  and  Brown,  who  published  jointly  the  Knoxville 
Register  from  1816  to  1830.  Two  noteworthy  sermons  are  by 
Bishops  George  W.  Doane  and  W.  B.  Stevens  on  tht  occasion 
of  consecrating  to  the  bishopric  of  Tennessee  James  H.  Otev 
and  Charles  Quintard. 

The  addresses  of  chief  interest  are  the  inaugural  of  Isaac 
Anderson,  at  Maryville,  two  by  John  Bell  in  Congress  touch- 
ing national  questions,  several  before  the  alumni  of  East  Ten- 
nessee University,  by  Z.  W.  Ewing,  J.  B.  Heiskell,  William 
B.  Reese,  and  William  G.  McAdoo,  two  by  the  late  Col.  W.  A. 
Henderson  on  local  history,  one  by  James  T.  Shields,  and 
one  the  intended  inaugural  of  Joseph  I.  Foote  as  President 
of  Washington  College.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the 
last,  inasmuch  as  it  was  never  delivered,  he  having  been  killed 
by  being  thrown  from  his  horse  while  journeying  to  the  cere- 
monies. 

Scotch-Irish  blood  flowing  so  freely  in  his  veins,  it  was 
natural  that  Mr.  McClung  should  have  been  interested  in 
books  that  treated  of  that  rugged  stock.  Hence  we  find  such 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  race  as  Armor,  Bolton,  Dinsmore, 
Ford,  Hanna,  and  eight  volumes  of  proceedings  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Society  in  America.  As  if  to  secure  more  direct  knowl- 
edge of  his  ancestors,  Charles  McClung  and  James  White,  he 
placed  in  his  library  Hensel's  Scotch-Irish  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  McDowell's  Scotch-Irish  Neighbor- 
hood, having  reference  to  that  in  which  James  White  lived. 
As  though  not  unmindful  of  the  German  strain  in  him  through 
his  grandmother  Holtzman  and  of  New  England  blood  through 
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the  Morgans  and  the  Cogswells,  he  installed  Wayland's  Ger- 
man Element  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Faust's  German  Ele- 
ment in  America,  and  Hanscom's  Heart  of  the  Puritan. 

Concerning  government,  law,  and  politics,  the  books  ex- 
tend from  colonial  days  and  constitutional  beginnings  to  the 
present,  but  the  far  greater  number  of  them  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  and  need  not  further  be  discussed  than  to 
say  that  they  comprise  such  authors  as  Bigelow,  P.  A.  Bruce, 
Bryce,  Carson,  Chandler,  Coles,  Dickerson,  Eggleston,  Hart, 
Lodge,  McCaleb,  Wilson,  and  Warfield.  It  also  might  include 
Caldwell's  Bench  and  Bar  of  Tennessee,  Miller's  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Georgia,  and  Lynch's  Bench  and  Bar  of  Mississippi. 
In  the  list  of  general  histories  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tained only  one  that  is  old  and  rare,  Timothy  Pitkin's,  which 
closes  its  narrative  with  Washington's  administration.  There 
are  six  volumes  of  Bancroft,  while  the  remaining  are  confined 
to  three  more  recent  authors :  McMaster,  Andrews,  and  Elston. 
Peck's  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic  finds  a  place.  Four 
sets  comprise  the  encyclopedias :  six  volumes  -of  Appleton's 
Biographical,  fifteen  volumes  of  James  T.  White's  American 
Biography,  twelve  volumes  of  the.  South  in  the  Building  of 
the  Nation,  and  six  volumes  of  Larned's  History  for  Ready 
Reference. 

The  special  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  American  Indians, 
from  which  I  have  selected  the  titles  of  40,  give  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  material  in  the  collection  touching  the 
red  man.  Mr.  McClung  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
picturesque  history  of  that  race  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
country,  especially  as  represented  by  the  Cherokees.  Other 
than  Adair  and  Timberlake,  the  special  works  treating  of 
these  are  Mooney's  Myths  of  the  Cherokees,  Royce's  History 
of  the  Cherokees,  Peter's  Case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Eaton's 
John  Ross,  Laws  of  the  Cherokees,  Anderson's  Catherine 
Brown,  Foster's  Cherokee  Bible,  Parker's  Cherokee  Indians, 
Gude's  Georgia  and  Cherokees,  numerous  speeches  made  in 
Congress  on  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  and  two  volumes  of 
American  State  Papers.  Of  the  Indians  in  other  sections 
we  have  Hawkink's  Creek  Country,  Church's  King  Phillip's 
War,  Catlin's  American  Indians,  Dixon's  Vanishing  Race, 
Tracy's  Missions,  Stone's  Brant,  and  Malone's  Chickasaws. 

Books  pertaining  distinctly  to  Southern  literature  consist 
of  historical  novels  and  works  intended  to  preserve  a  record 
of  Southern  writers.  Worthy  of  being  mentioned  among  the 
former  are  Carruther's  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe,  Kennedy's 
Horseshoe  Robinson,  Swallow  Barn,  and  Quodlibet,  Cooke's 
Surrey  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,   Robinson's   Savage,   which   was 
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published  in  Knoxville  in  1833,  and  Miss  Murfree's  Old  Fort 
Loudon.  Among  the  later  should  be  named  Tardy's  Southland 
Writers,  Davidson's  Living  Writers  of  the  South,  Mrs.  Free- 
man's Women  of  the  South  in  Literature,  and  Griswold's  three 
voluminous  works  on  American  Literature.  The  poems  of  Simms 
and  Key  are  found,  as  also  Fry's  Centennial  Poem  and  Max- 
Well's  Chilhowee.  Books  of  Southern  humor  are  thoroughly 
representative.  These  include  Baldwin's  Flush  Times  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  Bagby's  Writings,  Longstreet's  Georgia 
Scenes,  supplemented  by  Fitzgerald's  Memoir  of  Longstreet, 
and  Prentice's  Prenticeana.  Among  them  might  be  included 
the  writings  of  Col.  William  Byrd  and  Guild's  Old  Times 
in  Tennessee.  The  two  are  chiefly  historical,  but  the  humorous 
skits  incorporated  entitle  them  in  part  to  be  classified  among 
humorists.  It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  put  in  the  same 
coterie  Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  pub- 
lished in  Charleston  in  1822  and  one  of  the  important  source 
books  of  the  struggle.  Strother's  or  Porte  Crayon's  Vir- 
ginia Illustrated,  has  the  ear-marks  of  humor. 

The  American  press,  particularly  the  Southern,  is  respect- 
ably represented  through  books  and  periodicals.  Among  books 
are  Buckingham's  Specimens,  Gaine's  Journal,  King's  Press 
of  Charleston,  Putnam's  Memoir  of  George  P.  Putnam,  Per- 
rin's  Pioneer  Press  of  Kentucky,  Week's  North  Carolina  Press, 
Maverick's  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  Minor's  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  Among  magazines  the  following  are  noted :  Ameri- 
can Historical  Magazine  complete,  Gospel  Herald,  a  monthly 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine,  Brown- 
low's  Jonesboro  Monthly  Review,  Crozier's  Knoxville  Journal 
of  Antiquity,  Magazine  of  Tennessee  History  and  Biography, 
Chavannes'  Modern  Philosopher,  the  North.  Carolina  Booklet, 
the  North  Carolina  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  and  Stringfield's 
Holston  Messenger.  Not  all  of  the  last  mentioned  are  com- 
plete. 

The  Collection  is  rich  in  Southern  church  history,  from 
which  I  selected  62  volumes  for  notice,  embracing  nearly  all 
denominations.  These  extend  from  Sprague's  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit  to  Price's  Holston  Methodism,  six  volumes 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  There  is  Davidson's  old 
and  rare  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky 
as  well  as  the  older  and  rarer  Taylor's  Baptist  Ministers  of 
Virginia.  Of  local  interest  are  Park's  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bachman's  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Hume's  St. 
John's  Church,  and  Ramsey's  Lebanon.  Out  of  the  account 
should  not  be  left  Graves'  Great  Iron  Wheel  and  the  answer, 
Brownlow's   Great  Iron  Wheel  Examined.     Virginia  Parish 
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churches  are  well  represented.  Whitaker's  Diocese  of  Ala- 
bama, McFerrin's  Tennessee  eMthodism,  and  Bedford's  West- 
ern Cavaliers  find  a  place.  Along  with  Wilmer's  Eecent  Past 
go  two  important  Confederate  documents,  Pastoral  Letter 
from  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Order  of  that  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  for  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  Collection  is  more  surprising 
than  the  paucity  of  volumes  relating  to  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  in  consideration  of  the  extant  voluminous  mass  of  mat- 
ter. Mr.  McClung  was  in  no  sense  a  partisan,  and  the  fratri- 
cidal strife  did  not  linger  with  him  as  a  fragrant  memory. 
On  this  subject  I  counted  only  33  volumes  and  documents, 
and  most  of  them  are  Tennesseana,  for  which  reason  almost 
solely  we  find  them  preserved  by  him.  The  works  of  Humes, 
Brownlow,  Temple,  Mathes,  Worsham,  Nelson  (a  poem),  Poe, 
Wright,  and  Beynold's  Martha  Brownlow,  a  Tennessee  Hero- 
ine, Bagan's  Escape,  Daniel  Ellis'  Adventures,  and  Maynard's 
speeches  are  among  the  more  noteworthy. 

Conclusion. 

As  my  task  comes  to  its  close,  no  one  is  more  conscious 
than  I  of  how  far  I  have  fallen  short  of  giving  a  fitting 
sketch  of  Calvin  M.  McClung  or  a  comprehensive  idea  of  his 
historical  collection.  With  no  model  for  suggestion  or  guid- 
ance I  have  had  to  trace  my  course  through  a  historical  laby- 
rinth abounding  in  priceless  wealth  and  sparkling  gems. 
In  consideration  of  the  magnificence  of  Mrs.  McClung's  gift 
and  the  almost  unprecedented  treasures,  in  the  gathering 
and  preservation  of  which  she  had  a  significant  share,  it  will 
be  a  miracle  of  stupidity  and  manifestation  of  inapprecia- 
tion  if  there  is  not  straightway  formed  about  this  Collection 
a  live,  vigorous  historical  society  built  upon  this  great  and 
enduring  monument  to  glorious  achievements  and  to  a  glori- 
fied spirit. 
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THE  NATCHEZ  TRACE 

E.   S.   COTTERILL 

The  Natchez  Trace  was  a  road  which  ran,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  history,  from  Natchez,  Mississippi,  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  passing  through  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  its  way. 
In  a  strict  application  of  the  term  only  that  part  of  the  road 
lying  between  Natchez  and  Nashville  could  be  called  the 
Natchez  Trace,  the  northern  half  of  the  road  from  Nashville 
to  Lexington  having  the  name  of  the  Tennesse  Path.1 

This  road  originated  as  did  most  of  the  roads  of  the  pioneer 
period :  it  was  first  of  all  an  Indian  trail  leading  from  village 
to  village  and,  as  such,  formed  a  thoroughfare  for  occasional 
Indian  war  parties  and  for  the  more  regular  communication 
of  trade  that  was  by  no  means  lacking  among  them.  Between 
Natchez  and  Nashville  lay  the  villages  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  and  these  two  allied  peoples  used  the 
road  in  common.  The  use  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  road  was  appreciably  less  and  for  reasons  that 
are  fairly  obvious.  There  was  some  use  made  of  it,  however, 
and  southern  Indians  went  north  and  northern  Indians  went 
south  over  the  entire  course  of  the  road.  White  travellers  be- 
gan to  frequent  the  road  after  1763  when  the  southwest  passed 
into  British  hands,  and  after  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
in  1795  the  road  became  one  of  the  main  traveled  highways  of 
the  western  country. 

For  the  Natchez  Trace  owed  its  importance,  as  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  or  rather  to  its  com- 
merce. The  exports  of  the  back  country,  all  that  country  lying 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  found  a  market  in  New  Orleans  and 
the  highway  thither  was  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries. This  down  river  trade  to  New  Orleans  is  a  part  of  our 
history  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.2  There  is 
no  denying  the  volume  of  this  trade  or  the  interest  taken  in 
it  by  the  western  people.  From  January  to  July  of  each  year 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  thronged  with  the  boats  car- 
rying the  western  produce  to  market.  Barges,  flat  boats,  keel 
boats,  New  Orleans  boats  and  arks — all  these  and  many  more 
were  pressed  into  service  to  carry  the  increasing  commerce. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  two  thousand  men  were  employed 
in  this  trade  each  season,  some  proprietors  of  the  boats  they 
"sailed"  on,  and  some  laborers  hired  for  the  trip,  and  some  pro- 
fessional boatmen  who  lived  by  their  trade.     These  boatmen 

^or  a  consideration  of  the  Natchez  Trace  from  Natchez  to  Nashville  see  a  Thesis 
Offered  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1914,  by 
R.  G.   Hall. 

^'Transportation  and  Traffic  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  before  the  Steamboat" 
in   Mississippi   Valley  Historical    Review.      June,    1920. 
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came  from  as  many  different  regions  as  the  cargoes  did,  but 
at  New  Orleans  they  were  called  Kentuckians — and  the  name 
was  certainly  not  given  as  a  compliment. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  river  commerce 
was  a  one-way  trade;  before  the  coming  of  the  steamboat 
there  was  no  practicable  method  of  up-river  navigation.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  the  cargoes  were  sold  at  New  Or- 
leans, the  boat  had  to  be  sold  or  else  knocked  apart  and  sold 
for  lumber.  As  for  the  crew,  it  had  to  find  its  way  back  to 
the  up-country  the  best  way  it  could.  There  were  two  ways 
open  for  a  return.  If  the  crew  was  from  Pennsylvania  or  the 
more  northern  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the  easier  and  shorter 
way  home  was  to  take  shipping  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia 
and  then  walk  overland.3  But  by  far  the  more  common  way 
back  north  from  New  Orleans  was  by  the  Natchez  Trace.  It 
was  a  journey  through  the  wilderness  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  eleven  hundred  miles  and  required  forty  or  forty-five 
days  to  make  the  trip. 

The  boatmen  returning  from  New  Orleans  generally  organ- 
ized themselves  in  informal  groups  of  all  sizes  and  composition. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  was  considered  a  very  large  company  and 
as  a  rule  the  groups  were  much  smaller,  depending  on  the 
number  of  men  ready  at  the  time  for  the  trip.  It  was  a  rare 
thing  for  a  traveler  to  venture  the  journey  alone.  As  for 
transportation,  the  boatmen,  if  they  could  afford  it,  bought 
at  New  Orleans  or  Natchez  the  Indian  ponies  that  had  been 
brought  there  for  sale  from  Texas  or  New  Mexico,  and  rode 
them  home.4  These  small  roan  ponies  could  be  bought  for 
fifty  dollars  each  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ordinary 
pay  of  boatmen  in  those  times  was  only  sixty  dollars  a  trip 
it  will  be  seen  why  many  of  the  crews  walked  back.  Here  at 
least  they  could  justify  the  latter  half  of  the  boatman's  proud 
boast  that  he  was  "half  alligator  and  half  horse."  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  those  who  walked  reached  home  gener- 
ally about  as  soon  as  those  who  rode ;  and  if  we  can  trust  the 
testimony  of  a  traveller  who  speaks  with  the  fervor  of  per- 
sonal experience  not  much  more  comfort  was  to  be  had  in  rid- 
ing these  wild;  ponies  than  walking.  Walking  or  riding, 
the  boatmen  always  took  the  precaution  before  leaving-  Natchez 
to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  the  trip — biscuit,  flower, 
bacon,  dried  beef,  rice,  coffee  and  sugar.5     It  was  the  custom 

3These  sea  trips  that  the  boatman  made  i»  returning  home  perhaps  furnished  the 
inspiration  that  eventually  brought  about  the  building  of  ocean  going  ships  by  the 
people   along   the    Ohio    and    its    tributaries. 

*Michaux,  F.  A.  Travels  to  the  West  of  the  Alleghanye  Mountains,  1801-1803. 
Volume   III   of   Thwaites'   Early  Western   Travels. 

BBaily,  Francis.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Unsettled  Parts  of  North  America  in 
1796  and  1797  by  (London,  1856.)  This  is  by  far  the  best  account  of  travel  over 
the   Natchez    Trace    in    the    early    days. 
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also  to  take  along  for  each  man  one  pint  of  Indian  corn  roasted 
and  ground  to  a  powder;  this  was  designed  as  an  emergency 
ration  in  case  of  a  delay  on  the  road.  One  spoonful  of  this 
powder  would  enable  a  man  to  exist  for  a  day  without  other 
food.6  To  be  sure  provisions  were  to  be  had  along  the  road 
at  the  Indian  settlements  and  the  plantations  of  the  white 
pioneers,  but  there  was  a  space  of  several  hundred  miles  where 
no  settlement  of  any  sort  was  to  be  met  with.  When  provisions 
could  be  obtained,  they  were  not  of  a  very  appetizing  nature, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  hard  bread  and  cheese  relieved 
occasionally  by  mush  and  milk  and  fried  bacon.  Whenever 
the  travellers  secured  any  food  on  the  way,  however,  they  were 
certain  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  it.7  Whatever  else  the 
boatmen  might  take  along  in  the  nature  of  food,  there  was  one 
thing  that  they  rarely  forgot:  an  adequate  amount  of  corn 
whisky  or  apple  brandy.8  And  not  only  was  it  necessary  for 
the  travellers  to  take  thought  of  their  food  supply  before  leav- 
ing Natchez  but  they  needed  to  provide  themselves  with  suitable 
clothing.  The  journey  was  usually  made  during  the  summer 
months  and  so  very  little  in  the  way  of  clothing  was  required : 
the  regulation  suit  was  one  of  brown  overalls  so  coarse  and 
thick  that  it  would  resist  the  action  of  the  briers  and  thorns 
that  beset  the  trail  for  much  of  the  distance.  The  costume  was 
completed  by  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  and  any  kind  of  a  hat  that 
the  roving  fancy  of  the  boatman  might  .select.9  Over  his 
shoulders  he  slung  his  canteen  of  the  capacity  of  two  quarts 
and  with  a  pair  of  pistols  in  holsters  before  him  he  might  well 
feel  himself  equipped  for  the  long  journey.  As  for  the  horses, 
the  boatmen  always  saw  to  it  that  they  were  fresh  shod  before 
leaving  Natchez.  Hobbles  were  invariably  taken  along  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  straying  at  night  and 
of  keeping  the  Indians  from  stealing  them.  Corn  was  carried 
along  for  the  horses  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  could 
be  depended  on  to  subsist  on  the  wild  grass  along  the  way  and 
were  known  to  eat  the  bark  of  the  trees  with  great  relish.10 

Thus  equipped  a  party  of  boatmen  could  start  out  on  the 
long  Natchez  Trace  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  arriving 
at  Nashville  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  If  the  party  was  on 
horseback  there  would  generally  be  an  extra  horse  taken  along 

•Ibid. 

"The  American  Pioneer  (Cincinnati,  1842)  I,  No.  IV,  Ch.  viii.  At  the  crossing 
of  the  Tennessee  River  the  half  breed  ferryman  sold  corn  to  the  travellers  at  three 
dollars   a  bushel. 

8Ibid. 

8Baily,   Journal   of  a  Tour. 

10Mules  were  quite  often  used  by  the  returning  boatmen  for  the  carrying  of  the 
baggage. 
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for  every  two  or  three  persons  and  carrying  nothing'  but  bag- 
gage-tents and  provisions  and  the  not  inconsiderable  weight 
of  silver  dollars  received  at  New  Orleans  in  payment  for  their 
produce.11  For  the  first  sixty  miles  the  Trace  ran  roughly  par- 
allel to  the  Mississippi  and  through  a  country  that  was  com- 
paratively level.  There  were  infrequent  settlements  along  this 
part  of  the  road  and  practically  no  danger  from  the  Indians. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  travelling  here  was  to  be  found  in  the 
"dirty  little  creeks"  that  so  often  and  so  thoughtlessly  crossed 
the  Trace.  These  were  often  not  fordable  and  as  there  were  no 
ferries  or  bridges  the  boatmen  had  to  unload  their  horses  of 
their  baggage  and  make  them  swim  across.12  Sixty-two  miles 
from  Natchez  was  the  last  white  settlement  on  the  road  till 
Nashville  was  reached;  this  was  Grindstone  Ford  over  the 
Bayou  Pierre.  The  remainder  of  the  road  was  through  Indian 
country  and  the  boatmen  kept  a  scout  in  advance  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  observe  signs  of  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  was  very  little  danger  from  Indians  on  the 
Trace  unless  they  were  met  with  when  they  were  drunk.  This 
was  quite  likely  to  occur,  for  both  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  were 
inordinately  fond  of  the  flowing  bowl  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  dedicating  themselves  to  inebriety  with  a  scientific  fervor 
now  quite  lost  to  the  world.13 

Not  far  beyond  Grindstone  Ford  lay  the  "Forks  of  the 
Eoad".  Here  a  trail  ran  off  to  the  right  to  the  Choctaw  villages 
while  the  Trace  bore  to  the  left  through  the  Chickasaw  coun- 
try. The  "big  town"  of  these  Indians  was  a  five  days  journey 
over  a  road  that  grew  constantly  worse  every  mile  of  the  way. 
It  was  a  ridge  road,  as  Indian  trails  most  always  were,  and  fol- 
lowed along  the  divide  between  the  Yazoo  and  the  Tombigbee 
rivers.14  Briers  and  thorny  bushes  grew  close  to  it  on  both 
sides  making  it  necessary  for  the  travellers  to  go  in  single 
file.  Fallen  trees  were  quite  often  found  across  the  road  so 
that  progress  was  very  slow;  boatmen  felt  that  they  were  mak- 
ing good  time  if  they  averaged  thirty  miles  a  day.  If  there 
were  moonlight  nights  the  party  would  be  likely  to  do  much 
of  their  travelling  by  night  and  stay  in  camp  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.     Abandoned  Indian  camps  were  numerous  along 

"This  money  was  commonly  sewed  up  in  raw  hide  bags  and  thrown  in  with 
the  other  baggage.  Practically  every  returning  party  carried  considerable  sums  of 
money  back  with  them  and  the  securing  of  this  money  was  the  particular  purpose  of 
the  robbers  along  the  path.  For  this  reason  it  was  always  closely  guarded  when  the 
party   was   encamped   for  the   night. 

^Baily,  Journal  of  a  Tour. 

"Practically  every  traveller  who  went  over  the  Trace  had  some  story  to  tell  of 
meetings  with  drunken  Indians.  The  Indians  had  the  customs  of  importing  whisky 
at  appointed  times  and  calling  the  entire  tribe  together   for  huge   drinking  bouts. 

"Vivid  descriptions  of  this  road  are  to  be  found  in  Baily,  Michaux  and  Lorenzo 
Dow. 
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the  road  and  the  boatmen  tried  to  make  their  camps  in  these 
places  whenever  possible  because  they  were  generally  open 
sites  and  situated  near  the  water,  a  commodity  which  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  along  the  Trace  from  Natchez  to 
Nashville.  If  the  party  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  tents, 
they  slept  under  them;  if  not,  they  slept  under  the  open  sky 
with  their  saddles  or  perhaps  their  knapsacks  for  their  pillows. 
Corn  was  fed  to  the  horses,  hobbles  were  put  on  them  and 
they  were  turned  loose  for  the  night.  The  members  of  the 
party  took  turns  in  preparing  the  meals  and  also  in  standing 
watch,  for  though  the  Indians  were  not  bloodthirsty  they  were 
experts  at  robbery.  Scouts  by  day  and  watches  by  night  were 
needed,  however,  not  so  much  for  protection  against  the  Indians 
as  against  the  outlaws  of  all  colors  who  operated  along  the 
Trace.  The  most  notorious  of  these  outlaws  was  Samuel  Mason, 
who  carried  on  his  depredation  along  the  Natchez  Trace  from 
1801-1803  after  a  particularly  malodorous  career  on  the  Ohio 
River.15 

Some  thirty  miles  before  the  "big  town"  of  the  Chickasaws 
was  reached,  the  travellers  on  the  Trace  passed  through  a 
smaller  settlement  of  the  same  people.  It  was  made  up  of  only 
three  or  four  huts  along  a  little  creek  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  with 
a  little  tobacco  plantation  behind  them  and  some  corn  fields 
surrounded  by  a  bush  fence.  From  this  place  on  to  the  "big 
town"  there  were  along  the  Trace  many  Indian  plantations 
abandoned  for  the  most  part  by  the  owners  but  with  the  or- 
chards of  peach  trees  and  apple  trees  still  standing.  The 
"big  town"  itself  was  the  principal  village  of  the  Chickasaw.16 
It  was  situated  in  a  large  open  valley  and  consisted  of  the 
wood  huts  of  the  Indians  straggling  along  both  sides  of  the 
Trace.  There  were  extensive  cornfields  around  it  as  well  as 
tobacco  fields  and  the  inevitable  orchards  of  apples  and 
peaches.  Here  the  travellers  could  with  confidence  expect  hos- 
pitality such  as  the  Indians  were  able  to  give.  More  often 
than  not,  however,  they  would  be  more  in  need  of  food  them- 
selves than  able  to  supply  other  people  with  it. 

Forty  miles  from  the  Chickasaw  village  the  Trace  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  river  at  this  place  was  deep  with  a 
very  rapid  current  and  it  was  impossible  to  ford  it.  A  ferry 
boat  was  operated  here  by  a  half  breed  named  Colbert  and  if 
he  was  in  a  good  humor  he  would  ferry  the  travellers  across 

1BThe  career  of  Samuel  Mason  and  the  other  outlaws  of  the  West  is  the  theme 
of  a  book  on  the  subject  soon  to  be  published  by  Otto  A.  Rothert,  Secretary  of  the 
Filson   Club   of  Louisville. 

16This  Big  Town  was  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Tombigbee  and  trails 
led  from  it  in  every  direction  to  Memphis,  to  Mobile,  to  Charleston.  The  last  named 
was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the   Southern  trails. 
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charging  them  one  dollar  a  head.  Some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  travel  on  the  road  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Col- 
bert had  a  steady  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  from 
his  ferry  boat  alone.  By  the  treaty  that  the  United  States  made 
with  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  in  1801  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing ferries  and  taverns  along  the  Trace  was  expressly  re- 
served to  the  Indians,  and  this  in  practice  meant  the  half 
breeds.17 

The  seventy-five  miles  of  road  between  the  Tennessee  and 
Duck  rivers  ran  through  a  country  that  was  even  more  exas- 
perating than  that  to  the  south  of  the  river.  When  it  ran  along 
the  ridges  it  was  inconceivably  rough  and  when  it  crossed  the 
bottom  lands  it  sometimes  disappeared  almost  altogether  in 
the  swampy  canebrakes.  Sometimes  the  road  bed  would  turn 
to  thin  mud  so  deep  that  the  horses  would  have  to  swim 
through  it.  It  was  such  places  as  these  that  Lorenzo  Dow, 
once  travelling  over  the  Trace  dubbed  with  true  ministerial 
unction  "hell  holes."18  Every  traveller  over  this  section  of  the 
road  bore  fervid  testimony  to  the  strength  and  ambition  of 
the  mosquitoes.  Duck  River  was  fordable  and  once  over  it 
the  Trace  struck  boldly  into  the  mountains  that  made  up  most 
of  the  fifty  miles  to  Nashville.  Generally  the  travellers  had  to 
dismount  at  this  stage  and  get  along  the  best  they  could  on 
foot  through  a  sandy  soil  that  played  sad  havoc  with  their 
f '^t  if  they  had  not  been  careful  in  their  choice  of  shoes  be- 
fore leaving  Natchez,  Ten  miles  from  Nashville  the  Trace 
crossed  Harpeth  River  and  the  widening  road  as  well  as  the 
tracks  of  cows  and  horses  announced  the  nearness  of  a  settle- 
ment, Five  miles  from  Nashville  lay  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Joslin — the  first  house  of  a  white  man  since  Grindstone  Ford 
was  left  five  hundred  miles  behind. 

At  Nashville  the  parties  of  boatmen  and  other  travellers 
generally  broke  up.  The  worst  part  of  the  road  was  behind 
them  now  and  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  travelling  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  protection :  along  the  Kentucky  trail 
nothing  more  fearful  was  to  be  met  with  than  solitude.  Some 
of  the  travellers  would  go  off  east  on  the  Knoxville  trail  and 
very  many  others  would  want  to  linger  for  awhile  amid  the 
metropolitan  pleasures  of  Nashville  after  fifteen  days  exclu- 
sive communion  with  nature.  For  all  these  reasons  the  trail 
to  Kentucky  was  quite  generally  travelled  singly  or  in  small 

17This  Colbert  was  a  descendant  of  the  Scotchman  who  had  joined  the  Chickasaws 
and  had  become  a  chief  among  them.  He  had  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  became 
chiefs.  The  romantic  story  of  the  Colberts  is  told  by  Mrs.  Dunbar  Rowland.  "Mark- 
ing the  Natchez  Trace"  in  publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XI. 

MThis  eccentric  missionary  travelled  the  Natchez  Trace  and  the  other  Southern 
Trails  repeatedly  in  his  revival  campaigns  and  tells  the  story  of  his  wanderings  in 
The   History  of  a  Cosmopolite. 
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groups;  the  preparation  for  the  journey  and  the  routine  of 
travelling  was  much  the  same  as  on  the  southern  section  of 
the  road. 

The  north  bound  traveller  followed  the  road  out  of  Nash- 
ville through  Mansker's  Lick  and  stopped  for  his  first  night,  if 
he  could,  at  Major  Sharpens  plantation  twenty-nine  miles  from 
Nashville  and  just  across  the  Kentucky  line.19  For  thirty- 
three  miles  after  leaving  Major  Sharpens  the  road  ran  through 
an  uninhabited  country  till  Big  Barren  River  was  reached. 
There  was  a  ferry  over  this  river  operated  by  an  Irishman 
named  McFadden  who  was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  setting  the 
traveller  across  the  river  but  also  of  providing,  for  a  considera- 
tion, food  and  lodging  overnight  for  man  and  "baste."  North 
and  south  of  this  river  lay  the  notorious  "Barrens"'  of  Kentucky 
concerning  the  desolation  and  danger  of  which  every  re- 
turning boatmen  had  doleful  stories  to  tell.  It  was  thinly 
populated,  the  house  of  McFadden  being  the  only  one  for 
seventy-five  miles  on  the  road.  There  were  no  trees  here  as 
along  the  other  sections  of  the  road  and  the  trail  ran  through 
grass  that  grew  three  or  four  feet  high.  Straggling  bushes 
showed  their  heads  above  the  grass,  matted  over  quite  often 
with  wild  grape  vines.  The  Barrens  derived  its  name  from  the 
absence  of  trees  and  every  traveller  had  his  own  theory  of 
why  the  Barrens  were  barren.  As  good  as  any,  perhaps,  is 
that  of  Miehaux  who  thought  that  the  Indians  had  cleared 
the  land  in  order  to  tempt  the  buffaloes  to  come  in  and  eat 
the  grass.  The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  credits 
the  Indian  with  some  one  hundred  per  cent  greater  aptitude 
for  manual  labor  than  he  ever  actually  displayed.  In  March 
and  April  there  were  apt  to  be  grass  fires  over  the  Barrens 
and  these  were  real  dangers  to  travellers  on  the  road.  In 
case  they  were  caught  in  one  of  them  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  start  one  of  their  own — exactly  as  the  hero  of  the  Prairie 
did. 

Forty-three  miles  of  travelling  through  such  a  country  as 
this  brought  the  traveller  to  Little  Barren  River  where  there 
was  a  single  house  occupied  by  the  ferryman.  Thence  the  road 
ran  on  in  a  northeastly  fashion  across  Green  River  and  the 
Rolling  Fork  and  finally  came  to  Danville.  If  the  boatmen 
were  from  Ohio  they  would  in  all  probability  follow  the  Mays- 
ville  road  to  the  Ohio  River  and  thence  home.  At  Danville, 
too,  they  could  connect  with  the  Wilderness  Road.  In  any 
event,  their  journey  through  the  southern  wilderness  was  at  an 
end  when  they  reached  central  Kentucky. 

"Andre  Miehaux.  Travels  into  Kentucky,  1793-1796  in  Thwaites'  Early  Western 
Travels,    III. 

—  3  — 
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The  importance  to  Kentucky  of  the  Natchez  Trace  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  favorite  way  home  for  the  boatmen 
returning  from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  Its  value  was  the 
value  of  the  New  Orleans  trade.  From  1795  when  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  was  opened,  until  the  coming  of  the 
steamboat  around  1812,  was  the  period  of  its  greatest  promi- 
nence. Then  it  was  the  great  highway  of  the  west  from  south 
to  north.  It  was  over  the  Natchez  Trace  that  within  this 
period  the  western  country  drew  in  it's  supply  of  currency 
from  the  outside  world,  most  of  which  it  passed  on  in  due 
season  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Some  little  commerce 
there  was  southward  over  the  road ;  Lexington  sent  to  Tennes- 
see by  this  route  the  surplus  goods  she  received  from  the  east 
but  such  a  trade  would  never  have  justified  the  existence  of 
the  road.  We  find,  however,  Kentucky's  interest  in  the  road 
persisting  far  down  in  the  century.  In  1812  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Kentucky  legislature  instructing  their 
senators  and  representatives  to  work  for  the  opening  of  a  con- 
necting road  from  the  trail  at  Duck  River  directly  to  New 
Orleans.  In  1828  we  have  another  resolution  asking  Congress 
to  extend  the  National  Road  through  Kentucky  to  connect 
with  the  Natchez  Trace.20  Several  acts  of  the  legislature 
deal  with  the  improvement  of  the  Kentucky  end  of  the  road. 
It  would  seem  that  Muldrough's  Hill  was  the  stumbling  block 
on  the  road  for  in  1821  the  legislature  appropriated  $1000 
for  its  improvement;  ten  years  later  a  company  is  incorporated 
to  build  a  road  over  the  Hill;  in  1839  the  legislature  solemly 
closes  the  road  at  this  point,  it  evidently  having  gotten  beyond 
the  reach  of  redemption. 

For  the  more  southern  countries  the  Natchez  Trace  was  not 
only  a  boatman's  road  but  an  immigrant  road  as  well.  Much  of 
the  immigration  into  the  interior  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
found  its  way  along  this  road.  It  was  perhaps  with  an  eye  to 
this  coming  immigration  as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  the 
boatmen  that  in  1801  Jefferson  sent  James  Wilkinson,  Ben- 
jamin Hawkins  and  Andrew  Pickens  as  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Indians  for  the  improving  of  the  old  trace 
through  their  lands.  In  two  separate  treaties  the  Indians 
were  induced  to  cede  the  road  provided  they  keep  the  ferries 
and  tavern  under  their  own  control.21  The  government 
more  than  once  appropriated  money  to  keep  the  road  repaired 
but  with  very  little  effect.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was 
along  the  Natchez  Trace  that  the  first  settlements  grew  up 
in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.     Some  of  the  most  prominent  of 

*°Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky. 
"American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  i,  652  and  658. 
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these  were  Washington,  six  miles  from  Natchez  and  the  old 
capital  of  Mississippi;  Greenville,  twenty-four  ,'miltes  from 
Natchez  where  Jefferson  Davis  went  to  school  and  Andrew 
Jackson  plied  his  occupation  as  a  negro  trader;  Port  Gibson 
at  the  old  Grindstone  Ford  and  many  another.22 

In  olden  times  it  was  somewhat  the  fashion  for  European 
tourists  to  extend  their  travels  through  the  back  country  and 
to  publish  accounts  of  their  wanderings.  From  these  sources 
we  have  many  accounts  of  the  road  and  of  the  adventures  to 
be  met  on  it,  It  was  the  ambition,  too,  of  every  normal  boy 
in  the  west  in  those  early  days  to  take  a  trip  on  a  boat  to 
New  Orleans  and  then  walk  home  over  the  Trace,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  made  the  journey  for  the  adventure  of  it.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  came  over  it  to  Kentucky  when  he  was  a  boy.  Old 
Hickory  led  his  army  over  it  to  Natchez  in  1812 — and  led  it 
back  again.  Lorenzo  Dow  travelled  it  many  times  from  Lexing- 
ton southward  in  his  revival  campaigns  in  the  west  and  classi- 
fied it  as  one  of  the  trials  of  the  adversary.  Meriwether  Lewis 
died  on  it  as  he  was  returning  home  from  his  western  expedi- 
tion and  has  his  monument  standing  there  now  in  the  middle 
of  a  county  named  for  himself.23  Last  but  by  no  means 
least  the  fast  riding5  John  Morgan  rode  up  and  down  it 
throughout  the  Civil  War. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Trace  departed  with  the  coming  of 
the  steamboat.  There  was  no  further  need,  now,  for  the  boat- 
men— or  any  others — to  walk  or  ride  overland  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  Barrens.  The  steamboat  was  a  better  and 
not  less  romantic  way  of  travelling.  And  so  although  the  old 
road  continued  to  be  used  it  disappeared  from  the  western 
consciousness  as  an  essential  highway.  Like  many  another 
old  road  it  still  exists  in  parts.  In  some  places  the  modern 
macadam  road  has  been  built  over  its  course;  and  often  the 
Trace  itself  still  winds  through  the  forests  and  is  in  use  every- 
day by  people  who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  for  its 
history. 


^Publication   of  the  Mississippi   Historical   Society.   XI. 

MSwain,   John.      "The  Natchez  Trace"  in  Everybody's  Magazine,   September,   1905. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  PRESIDENT  POLK 

Albert  V.  Goodpasture 

James  Knox  Polk,  the  eleventh  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  descended  from  the  Irish  branch  of  an  old  Scotch 
family.  The  first  proprietor  of  the  feudal  barony  of  Pollok, 
in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  was  Fulbert  the  Saxon,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Petrius, 
his  son  and  heir,  took  the  name  of  his  hereditary  estate,  and 
from  that  time  the  family  was  known  as  de  Pollok  or  Pollok. 
They  were  a  hardy  race,  distinguished  alike  in  arms  and  in 
the  chase.  There  is  an  ancient  family  legend,  with  several 
variations,  that  tells  how  one  of  the  old  Pollok  chieftains 
hunted  the  wild  boar  in  the  Royal  Forest,  with  the  King 
and  his  courtiers.  On  one  occasion  the  infuriated  animal 
rushed  upon  the  King,  who  was  in  great  danger,  when  an 
arrow  from  the  bold  Pollok's  steady  bow  brought  the  feroci- 
ous game  to  earth.  His  Majesty  instantly  knighted  the  dar- 
ing archer,  for  his  timely  assistance.  Hence  the  Pollok  family 
crest,  representing  a  wild  boar  pierced  by  an  arrow,  with  the 
motto:  "Bold  and  Steady." 

The  founder  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  family  was  Sir 
Robert  Pollok,  to  whom  in  1440  James  II,  of  Scotland  .granted 
an  Irish  estate.  This  Irish  estate  descended  to  a  younger 
son,  Sir  Robert  II,  the  eldest  son  inheriting  the  Scotch  estate. 
The  Irish  neighbors  of  this  second  Sir  Robert  pronounced 
his  name  P-o-l-k,  as  though  a  single  syllable;  and  his  son, 
Robert  Bruce  Polk,  the  founder  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  family,  adopted  the  spelling. 

Robert  Bruce  Polk,  being  a  younger  son,  took  to  the  army, 
and  was  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Porter,  in  the 
army  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  Colonel  Porter's  death 
Captain  Polk  married  his  widow,  the  charming  Magdaline 
(Tasker)  Porter,  daughter  of  Colonel  Tasker,  of  Bloomfield 
Castle.  Bloomfield  Castle  afterwards  descended  to  her  sister, 
Barbara,  who  married  Captain  John  Keys,  and  is  now  a 
picturesque  ruin,  still  owned  by  her  descendants.  Magdaline 
inherited  Morning  Hall,  a  considerable  estate  in  the  barony 
of   Ross,   county   Donegal,   Ireland. 

About  the  date  of  the  accession  of  James  II,  of  England, 
sometime  between  the  years  1680  and  1686,  Robert  Bruce 
Polk  emigrated  with  his  family  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Somerset  County,  Maryland,  where  March  7,  1687,  he  made  two 
entries  of  land,  (1)  "Polk's  Lot,"  fifty  acres  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  Manokin  River,  and  (2)  "Polk's  Folly," 
one  hundred  acres  lying  in  the  same  quarter,  near  the  head  of 
Broad  Creek. 
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Captain  Robert  Bruce  Polk  had  eight  children,  six  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  wife,  Magdaline,  who  lived  to  be 
nearly  ninety-two  years  of  age,  died  at  White  Hall,  the  family 
seat,  in  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  in  1726,  and  by  her  will 
bequeathed  Morning  Hall  to  her  son  Joseph,  Who  returned 
to  Ireland.  All  the  other  children  remained  in  Maryland, 
and  were  respected  for  many  sterling  qualities,  and  noted 
for1  jtjheir  strong  democratic  sympathies.  The  eldest  son, 
John,  left  two  children,  William  and  Nancy.  When  William's 
family  began  to  grow  up  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  youngest  son  is  known  to  have  been  born;  and 
thence  about  the  year  of  1750,  to  the  Yadkin  Eiver,  in  the 
present  county  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
became  the  founder  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
branches  of  the  Polk  family.  He  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
Thomas  and  Ezekiel  were  the  youngest  two.1 

About  the  time  William  Polk  moved  to  North  Carolina  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  who  had  settled  in  Ireland,  were  emi- 
grating to  America  in  great  numbers.  For  some  years  prior 
to  1750  as  many  as  twelve  thousand  Irish  immigrants  had  an- 
nually landed  in  this  country.  As  a  rule  they  sought  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  interior,  which  they  reached  in  two  streams.  The 
larger  poured  into  Pennsylvania  through  the  ports  of  New 
Castle  and  Philadelphia,  and  moved  southward  along  the 
western  frontiers  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  where  it  met 
a  smaller  stream  flowing  in  from  the  south  through  the  ports 
of  Charleston,  Wilmington,  and  Savannah.  They  were  a  bold, 
imperious,  and  rather  turbulent  people,  who,  having  fled  from 
persecution  and  oppression  in  their  native  country,  were  in- 
tensely jealous  of  their  liberties,  looking  askance  on  all  govern- 
ment not  of  their  own  institution. 

They  soon  developed  a  restlessness  and  irritation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extortions  and  corruption  of  the  colonial  officers, 
which  finally  resulted  in  what  was  known  as  the  Regulation. 
It  first  broke  out  in  1768,  in  Anson  county,  where  the  people, 
five  hundred  strong,  rode  to  Hillsboro  and  turned  the  colonial 
officers  out  of  the  courthouse.  Governor  Tryon  raised  a  body 
of  troops  in  Rowan  and  Mecklenburg  Counties  and  marched 
into  Hillsboro  to  quell  the  insurrection.  His  journal  of  this 
campaign  shows  that  "the  first  company  that  joined  was  Cap- 
tain Dobbin's,  all  joined  the  Governor  but  Captain  Knox  and 
his  company."2    This  Captain  Knox,  who  refused  or  failed  to 

1Pedigree  of  the  Pollok  or  Polk  family,  from  Fulbere  the  Saxon  (A.D,  1075)  to 
the  present  time.  By  Miss  Mary  Winder  Garrett.  American  Historical  Magazine, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  376-383.  And  see  Alexander's  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C, 
p.  385   et  seq. 

2Wheeler's    Sketches    of   North    Carolina,    Vol.    2,    p.    11. 
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join  the  forces  of  Governor  Tryon  to  suppress  the  Regulation, 
was  the  maternal  grand-father  of  President  Polk.3 

Three  years  later,  in  1771,  it  broke  out  again  in  Orange 
County,  and  was  surpressed  only  by  the  bloody  battle  of  the 
Alamance,  which  drove  so  many  sturdy  emigrants  across  the 
mountain  to  become  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  spring  of  1775  frequent  public  meetings  were  held 
in  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sing colonial  affairs,  particularly  the  late  tyrannical  measures 
of  the  British  government.  The  dissolution  of  the  last  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  North  Carolina  by  its  last  royal  governor 
gave  occasion  for  the  celebrated  convention  which  met  in  Char- 
lotte, May  19-20,  and  passed  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  now  famous  as  the  first  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence adopted  in  America.  Among  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
passage  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
Thomas  and  Ezekiel  Polk,  the  former  of  whom  lived  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Charlotte,  and  the  latter  in  the  neighbor- 
ing province  of  South  Carolina,  just  across  the  border. 

News  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Charlotte  while  the 
Mecklenburg  Convention  was  still  in  session,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  bold  and  decisive  character  of  its  action.  In 
the  war  of  which  Lexington  was  the  harbinger,  the  Polks  took 
active  and  honorable  parts.  The  martial  spirit  of  Thomas  Polk 
has  shown  resplendent  in  four  generations  of  his  family.  He 
was  himself  conspicuous  as  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
while  his  son,  Colonel  William  Polk,  was  even  more  distin- 
guished in  it,  being  twice  severely  wounded,  and  having  the 
honor  of  escorting  the  Liberty  Bell  to  Bethlehem.  The  Bishop- 
General  Leonidas  Polk,  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Pine  Mountain,  was  his  grandson;  and 
General  Lucius  E.  Polk,  of  the  same  gallant  army,  was  his 
great  grandson. 

Ezekiel  Polk,  less  distinguished  than  his  brother  as  a  sol- 
dier, was  equally  patriotic,  and  on  June  18,  1775,  within  thirty 
days  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration,  was  commissioned  by  the 
South  Carolina  Council  of  Safety,  captain  in  a  regiment  of 
rangers  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Thompson,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  heroic  defence  of  Sullivan's  Island,  for  which 
Major-General  Lee,  Colonel  Moultrie,  Colonel  Thompson,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  their  command,  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress.  In  1778  Captain  Ezekiel  Polk  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  Charlotte,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  militia  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 

'Wheeler's   Sketches  of   North   Carolina,   Vol.   2,  p.  358. 
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the  promotion  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  to  the  office  of  briga- 
dier-general. It  was  from  this  office  that  he  got  his  title  of 
colonel.  He  was  subsequently  elected  sheriff  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1806,  when  he 
removed,  with  most  of  the  Polk  family  of  North  Carolina,  to 
that  part  of  the  Duck  River  valley  now  in  Maury  County, 
Tennessee.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
fluential, and  benevolent  citizens  of  Maury  County  until  his 
removal  to  Hardeman  County  in  1821,  after  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Chickasaw  title  to  the  lands  in  West  Tennessee.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  marked  eccentricities  and  crass  prejudices  as 
well  as  of  strong  will  and  honest  convictions.  In  politics  he 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  and  policies  advo- 
cated by  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Bolivar  in 
1824,  and  was  buried  in  the  Polk  cemetery  in  that  town;  but 
when,  in  the  heat  of  the  fierce  Presidental  campaign  of  1841, 
his  character  was  ungenerously  assailed,  his  remains  were  ten- 
derly taken  up  by  the  hands  of  his  children  and  reverently 
removed  to  a  tomb  on  the  grounds  of  his  old  homestead,  then 
the  residence  of  his  youngest  son,  General  Edwin  Polk,  one 
mile  west  of  Bolivar,  where  they  still  repose.4 

Colonel  Ezekiel  Polk  was  married  three  times,  and  left 
twelve  children, — eight  by  Mary  Wilson,  his  first  wife,  and 
four  by  Mrs.  Sophia  (Neely)  Leonard,  his  third  wife.  Samuel 
Polk,  the  fourth  child  by  his  first  wife,  was  born  in  1772,  and 

4The  remarkable  epitaph  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone  is  of  his  own  composition, 
a*d    in    these    words: 

"Here    lies    the    dust   of   old    E.    P., 
One    instance   of   mortality. 
Pennsylvania   born,    Carolina   bred, 
In    Tennessee    died   upon    his   bed. 
His   youthful   days  he   spent  in  pleasure, 
His  later  days   in  gathering  treasure. 
From   superstition  lived   quite  free, 
And   practiced   strict   morality. 
To   holy  cheats  was  never  willing 
To    give    one    solitary    shilling. 
He  can   foresee — and   foreseeing 
He    equals    most    men    in   being — 
That  Church  and   State  will  join  their  power, 
And  misery  on   their  country  shower; 
The   Methodist,   with   their   camp-brawlings, 
Will   be   the   cause  of   this   downf  ailing; 
An  error  not  destined  to  see, 
He    waits    for    poor    posterity. 
First   fruits   and  tenths   are   odious   things, 
And  so  are  bishops,  tithes,  and  kings." 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  notwithstanding  his  grandfather's  violent  prejudice 
against  the  Methodist  Church,  and  although  his  wife  and  mother  were  staunch  Presby- 
terians, President  Polk  was  a  Methodist.  "At  a  camp-meeting  held  under  a  brush- 
arbor  at  McPeak's  camp-ground,  near  Columbia,  Tenn.,  in  1833,  Rev.  John  B.  McFer- 
rin preached  one  of  his  characteristic  sermons.  James  K.  Polk  was  present  and  re- 
ceived  an  indelible  impression  from  the  sermon.  His  conversion  is  dated  from  that 
time,  though  he  did  not  join  the  church  until  shortly  before  his  death  in  1S49,  when 
he  sent  for  Dr.  McFerrin  and  was  baptized  and  received  into  the  Methodist  Church. 
"Fitzgerald's   Life   of  John   B.   McFerrin,"   p.   219   et   seq. 
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spent  his  childhood  amid  the  stining  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  early  in  life,  and  ac- 
quired a  farm  on  the  south  side  of  Big  Sugar  Creek,  near  the 
present  town  of  Pineville,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Mecklen- 
burg County,  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  his  occupation 
as  a  farmer  he  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  and  being  thrifty, 
energetic,  and  intelligent,  he  prospered  in  both  occupations, 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  substantial  fortune. 

In  1794  Samuel  Polk  married  Jane  Knox,  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Knox,who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati.  Colonel  Knox  was 
a  scion  of  the  ancient  Scotch  family  made  famous  by  the  il- 
lustrious reformer,  John  Knox.  Jane  inherited  much  of  the 
stern  character  of  the  great  reformer.  Brought  up  in  the  faith 
of  the  Presbyterians,  her  resolute  will  and  positive  convictions 
were  somewhat  softened  by  a  devout  Christian  spirit.  Her  de- 
light in  the  true  and  good,  while  it  was  never  permitted  to  in- 
tervene as  an  obstruction  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  her 
children,  served  as  a  constant  inspiration  to  them.  Barely 
nineteen  years  the  senior  of  James  Knox,  her  oldest  son,  there 
grew  up  between  them  a  beautiful  feeling  of  comradeship  that 
lasted  as  long  as  he  lived.  Her  intense  sympathy  with  him 
had  much  to  do  with  molding  his  public  character.  It  is  a 
rare  tribute  to  both  of  them  that  President  Polk,  in  his  last 
hours,  should  have  been  able  to  say,  "Mother,  I  have  never  in 
my  life  disobeyed  you."  She  survived  him  more  than  two  years, 
having  died  January  11,  1852. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Samuel  Polk  lived  on  Big  Sugar 
Creek,  and  it  was  to  that  place  he  took  his  bride.  Their  first 
child  was  born  November  2,  1795,  and  was  named  for  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  James  Knox.  Colonel  Knox  then  lived 
between  Hopewell  and  Huntersville,  in  the  same  county.  A 
tombstone  in  Hopewell  graveyard  still  marks  the  place  where 
he  was  buried. 

Both  his  father's  home  on  Big  Sugar  Creek,  and  his  grand- 
father's home  between  Hopewell  and  Huntersville,  as  Well  as 
the  town  of  Charlotte,  have  been  mentioned  as  the  birthplace 
of  James  Knox  Polk.  The  claim  for  Charlotte  is  interesting 
only  on  account  of  the  garrulous  story  related  after  Polk  be- 
came President  by  Mrs.  Susan  (Barnett)  Smart.  Mrs.  Smart 
says  he  was  reported  to  have  been  born  with  an  enormously 
large  head ;  so  large  that  the  doctors,  as  well  as  the  old  women, 
thought  he  had  dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  that  he  would  be  an 
idiot.  As  soon  as  that  report  reached  her,  she  ordered  her 
carriage  and  drove  to  Charlotte  to  see  the  child.     When  she 
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had  thoroughly  inspected  it,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Polk :  "Your  child 
is  all  right,  and  will  some  day  be  President  of  the  United 
States." 

That  Mrs.  Polk  went  to  her  mother's  for  her  accouchment 
rests  upon  the  testimony  of  a  thirteen-year-old  nurse,  produced 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  is  too  doubtful 
to  be  relied  on.  Upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  doubt  that  President  Polk  was  born  at  his 
father's  home  on  Big  Sugar  Creek.5 

Samuel  and  Jane  (Knox)  Polk  had  ten  children:  James 
Knox  Polk,  Jane  Maria  (Polk)  Walker,  Eliza  (Polk)  Cald- 
well, Marshall  T.  Polk,  John  L.  Polk,  Franklin  Polk,  Naomi 
(Polk)  Harris,  Ophelia  (Polk)  Hays,  William  H.  Polk,  and 
Tasker  Polk. 

The  family  remained  in  North  Carolina  until  1806,  and 
about  half  the  children  were  born  there.  They  grew  up  as 
other  children  reared  on  the  frontiers.  James,  if  we  may  credit 
Mrs.  Smart,  had  started  to  school  before  their  removal.  She 
gives  us  this  picture  of  him :  ''Little  Jimmie  Polk  used  to  pass 
along  this  road  often  to  school,  barefooted,  with  his  breeches 
rolled  up  to  his  knees.  He  was  a  mighty  bashful  little  fel- 
low."6 

The  Central  Basin  of  Tennessee  has  been  called  "the  dimple 
of  the  universe."  The  suggestion  of  a  dimple  that  gives  aptness 
to  this  poetic  figure,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Central  Basin 
forms  the  bed  of  an  extinct  lake,  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  which 
extends  lengthwise  through  the  entire  width  of  the  State.  It 
contains  an  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles,  mostly  of  rich, 
alluvial  soil,  and  lies,  on  an  average,  350  feet  below  the  High- 
land Rim  which  encircles  it  and  once  formed  the  bounds  of  its 
ancient  waters. 

The  principal  rivers  that  drain  the  Central  Basin  of  Ten- 
nessee, and,  indeed,  the  only  streams  that  have  pierced  its 
rock-bound  shores,  if  we  except  Elk  River  in  its  extreme  south- 
ern borders,  are  the  Cumberland  and  Duck  Rivers.  They  each 
run  through  it  from  east  to  west,  almost  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  the  Duck  River  Ridge,  which  divides  their  waters,  mid- 
way between  them.  The  Duck  River  Ridge  was  for  twenty 
years  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  hunting  ground. 
The  Cumberland  drains  the  northern,  and  the  Duck  most  of 
southern  portion  of  the  Central  Basin.  The  metropolis  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  is  Nashville,  the  capital  of  the  State;  and 

Alexander's  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  pp.  95-96. 
Alexander's  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,   N.   C,   p.   51. 
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the  chief  city  of  the  Duck  River  Valley  is  Columbia,  the  famous 
county  seat  of  Maury  County. 

The  Duck  River  Valley  was  originally  a  magnificent  wilder- 
ness. On  the  highlands  near  the  eastern  border  of  Maury 
County  the  cedar  tree  flourished  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Further  down  the  river,  the  slightly  undulating  lowlands  lux- 
uriated in  the  giants  of  the  forest :  towering  poplars,  immense 
oaks  of  many  species,  tall  hickories,  and  spreading  beeches. 
The  majestic  sycamore  adorned  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
red  elm  lent  a  touch  of  spring  to  the  winter  landscape  by  the 
evergreen  mistletoe,  with  which,  more  frequently  than  any 
other  tree,  it  was  festooned.  On  either  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending far  away  to  the  forest-crowned  hills,  was  a  mass  of 
timber  of  every  variety  known  to  this  latitude,  and  many 
varieties  of  shrubs,  flowers,  and  climbing  vines.  Much  of  the 
forest  was  covered  with  a  maze  of  impenetrable  canebrakes, 
and  on  every  savannah  flourished  the  famous  Kentucky  blue 
grass. 

Amid  all  this  luxuriance  of  vegetation  there  was  a  perfect 
network  of  beautiful  little  streams,  winding  their  several  ways 
over  rocky  and  pebbly  bottoms  to  the  central  river.  In  Maury 
County  there  are  at  least  six  streams  emptying  into  Duck  River 
on  the  north  :  Flat  and  Bear  Creeks  above  Columbia,  and  Ruth- 
erford, Knob,  Snow,  and  Leiper's  Creeks  below.  On  the  south 
seven  may  be  named:  Cedar,  Fountain,  and  Lytle's  Creeks 
above,  and  Little  Bigby,  Green's  Lick,  Big  Bigby,  and  Cathey's 
Creeks  below  Columbia.  These  creeks  are  from  ten  to  eigh- 
teen miles  in  length  and  in  their  courses  received  the  waters  of 
numerous  springs  that  gush  from  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 
hills.  Their  mean  temperature  is  about  58° ;  the  temperature 
of  the  spring  that  supplies  Columbia  with  water  varying  from 
56°  in  June  to  58°  in  December.7 

This  interesting  country  was  not  opened  to  settlement  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  immigrant  came  to  Cumber- 
land. The  Cumberland  Valley  was  settled  under  the  supposed 
authority  of  the  Transylvania  Purchase,  in  1780,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  erected  into  a  Military  Reservation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  due  to  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1785,  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  Indians 
ceded  the  land  adjoining  the  Military  Reservation  as  far  south 
as  the  Duck  River  Ridge.  But  before  that  time,  the  Cherokees 
having  taken  part  against  the  Colonies  in  the  Revolution,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  assumed  title  to  all  their  lands  with- 
in its  bounds,  by  right  of  conquest,  and  in  1783,  established  a 

7Dr.  A.  H.  Buchanan  in  Minutes  7th  Meeting  Tenn.  Medical  Society  (1836), 
p.    17-21,   Fleming   Historical   Sketch  of  Maury  County,   p.   7. 
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land  office  for  the  west,  known  as  John  Armstrong's  office,  and 
threw  open  for  appropriation  the  whole  of  its  western  terri- 
tory, except  certain  small  reservations.  The  following  year 
(1784),  when  the  State  passed  the  first  act  ceding  its  Western 
territory  to  the  United  States,  John  Armstrong's  office  was 
closed,  and  the  lands  in  Duck  Eiver  Valley  were  never  again 
subject  to  entrv  until  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title  by  treaty  in  1805-1806. 

While  John  Armstrong's  office  was  open  some  of  the  most 
valuable  lands  in  Tennessee  were  taken  up.  Most  of  the  Duck 
Eiver  Valley  was  entered  at  that  time.  Among  others,  James 
Brown,  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  located  his  military  land 
warrant  on  Duck  Eiver,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Co- 
lumbia. While  removing  to  the  west  in  1788,  he  and  two 
grown  sons  were  murdered*  by  the  Indians  at  Xickajack,  and 
his  wife  and  younger  children  were  carried  into  captivity ;  but 
the  captives  were  finally  recovered,  and  one  of  them,  after- 
wards known  as  Colonel  Joseph  Brown,  lived  to  be  the  father 
of  Maury  County.  Major  George  Doherty,  another  Revolution- 
ary veteran,  entered  a  five-thousand  acre  tract  at  Spring  Hill 
in  Maury  County.  Major  Doherty  was  for  many  years  land 
partner  of  Colonel  William  Polk,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1800,  one  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  of  the  State, 
owning  eighty-five  thousand  acres,  much  of  it  in  Maury,  Giles, 
and  Lincoln  Counties.  Colonel  William  Polk  was  himself  an 
extensive  land  owner.  Among  other  tracts,  he  had  five  thou- 
sand acres  on  the  Columbia  and  Mt.  Pleasant  pike,  that  was 
one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  land  in  Tennessee.  This  he  subse- 
quently divided  between  four  of  his  sons :  General  Leonidas 
Polk,  General  Lucius  J.  Polk,  Colonel  George  W.  Polk,  and 
Rufus  K.  Polk,  who  built  splendid  homes  upon  it.8 

Although  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  opened  John 
Armstrong's  office  and  issued  grants  for  lands  in  the  Indian 
territory,  it  was  done  in  a  fit  of  resentment  against  the  Chero- 
kees,  and  they  were  never  actually  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  their  hunting  ground  on  that  account;  but  the  titles  so  ac- 
quired were  held  good  and  valid,  and  only  awaited  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  title.  The  Indian  title  to  the  Duck 
River  Valley  was  extinguished  by  two  treaties ;  the  first  held  at 
Tellico  in  1805,  and  the  second  at  Washington  in  1806.  The  for- 
mer ceded  the  lands  lying  north,  and  the  latter  those  lying 
south  of  Duck  River.  The  Cherokees  loved  this  beautiful  val- 
ley even  more  than  did  the  white  people,  and  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  the  body  of  the  nation  ever  consented  to  part  with 
it.    It  is  certain  that  shortly  after  the  second  cession  they  mur- 

*Fleming's   Historical   Sketch  of  Maury  County,   p.   45. 
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dered  their  powerful  old  Chief,  Doublehead,  whom  they  held 
responsible  for  the  ;-.ale.9 

When  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  many  of  the  grants 
for  lands  in  Duck  River  Valley  were  still  in  the  hands  of  im- 
patient homeseekers  who  had  entered  the  lands  twenty-three 
years  before,  while  many  others  had  bought  from  the  original 
grantees,  or  from  speculators,  and  all  now  rushed  in,  anxious 
to  improve  their  estates,  and  lay  sure  foundations  for  the  fu- 
ture wealth  and  independence  of  their  families.  Then  came 
Joseph  Brown  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  plantation  that  had  cost 
his  family  so  dearly;  and  Colonel  William  Polk,  who  settled 
his  sons  on  the  rich  estates  he  had  selected  with  such  discrim- 
inating judgment,  though  he,  himself,  did  not  remain  perma- 
nently in  Tennessee;  then  came  also  Samuel  Polk,  with  his 
growing  young  family;  and  his  father,  Colonel  Ezekiel  Polk, 
then  well  advanced  in  years;  indeed,  most  of  the  Polk  family 
of  North  Carolina  emigrated  to  the  new  settlement  on  Duck 
River.  There  are  still  preserved  three  duplicate  petitions  from 
citizens  of  Duck  River,  dated  August  22,  1807,  memorializing 
the  legislature  to  grant  them  a  separate  new  county.  Among 
the  names  signed  to  these  petitions  are  those  of  S.  Polk,  Wm. 
Polk,  and  John  Polk.  In  response  to  these  petitions  Maury 
County  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1807.  And  hither  hurried 
many  other  notable  families  that  gave  tone  and  character  to 
the  future  society  of  the  county,  such  as  the  Gordons,  Pil- 
lows, Oteys,  Maurys,  Hollands,  Friersons,  Nicholsons,  and 
Blacks. 

Major  Samuel  Polk — for  such  wTas  his  title — settled  about 
six  miles  from  Columbia  on  what  is  now  the  Franklin  pike.  The 
State  is  erecting  a  bronze  tablet  at  the  place  to  mark  the  farm 
on  which  his  son,  James  Knox  Polk,  the  future  President  of 
the  United  States,  spent  his  first  years  in  Tennessee.  Major 
Samuel  Polk  was  at  once  recognized  as  an  active,  public 
spirited  citizen,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  jury  em- 
panneled  for  Maury  County  when  it  was  organized  in  1808. 
Being  a  man  of  great  energy  and  business  capacity,  he  im- 
proved and  cultivated  his  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  surveying.  The  surveyor  was  then  in  great 
demand,  and  his  business  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
community.  He  also  dealt  extensively  in  real  estate,  a  business 
in  which  his  knowldge  of  the  country,  gained  as  a  practical 
surveyor,  gave    him    great    opportunities.10     He    afterwards 

Goodpasture's  Indian  Wars  and  Warriors  of  the  Old  Southwest,  Tennessee  His* 
torical  Magazine,  Vol.  4,  pp.  271-2. 

10I  do  not  know  how  much  land  he  owned  or  acquired  in  Tennessee,  but  an  accident 
enables  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  activity  and  extent  of  his  dealings  in  land  war- 
rants in  the  year  1820.  In  June  of  that  year  he  applied  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the   adjudication   of  Noith   Carolina   land  claims,   at   Nashville,   for  a   large   number  of 
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moved  into  Columbia,  prospered  in  his  business,  became  a  man 
of  affairs,  and  acquired  a  large  estate.  When  Columbia  was 
incorporated  in  1817,  he  was  appointed,  with  Lemuel  Prewett 
and  Samuel  McDowell,  to  settle  with  the  original  commission- 
ers of  the.  town,  and  was  named  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
first  bank  chartered  for  Columbia.  He  was  one  of  twenty 
stockholders  to  organize  the  first  company  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  highway  from  Columbia  to  the  Tennessee  River; 
and  of  purchasing  a  steamboat  to  ply  down  that  river  to  New 
Orleans,  thus  forming  a  direct  route  from  Columbia  to  the 
gulf.11  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  gentleman,  with  a  vein 
of  pleasant  humor,  who  made  many  friends,  but  never  sought 
public  office.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  November  3, 
1827. 

James  K.  Polk  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  his  father 
emigrated  to  Tennessee.  He  was  frail  and  delicate,  though  he 
assisted  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  followed  him  in  many  of 
his  surveying  expeditions,  sometimes  wandering  through  the 
forests  and  canebrakes  for  weeks  at  a  time.  But  the  pure  air 
and  outdoor  exercise  in  this  rough  pioneer  life  failed  to  bring 
the  roses  back  to  his  pale  young  cheeks,  or  to  give  elasticity 
and  vigor  to  his  youthful  steps.  He  was  not  able  to  attend 
school  regularly,  and  his  education  was  deficient  for  one  of  his 
age  even  in  the  backwoods  settlements  of  Duck  River. 

For  the  next  three  years  his  health  did  not  improve,  and 
it  became  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  surgeon's  knife 
would  relieve  him.  Such  operations  were  not  then  common, 
and  skillful  surgeons  were  indeed  rare.  Major  Polk  had  the 
good  judgment,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  find  for  his  son  the  best 
surgeon  then  in  the  western  country,  and  in  1809  took  him 
to  Dr.  Ephriam  McDowell,  of  Danville.  Kentucky.  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell had  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Isaac  Shelby, 
whose  name  was  still  a  household  word  in  Tennessee,  with 
whose  early  settlement  he  had  been  prominently  connected; 
and  he  had  then  in  his  office  as  a  medical  student  a  young 
Tennessean  named  David  Nelson,  afterwards  celebrated  as  the 

warrants  for  himself  and  others,  which  had  been  adjudged  valid.  On  his  return  to 
Columbia  his  saddle  bags  containing  these  warrants  were  accidentally  lost,  possibly 
in  some  swollen  stream,  and  duplicates  were  ordered  to  be  issued  to  him,  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  list  contained,  among  many  others,  ten  warrants  for  3,481 
acres  to  himself;  three  for  3,000  acres  to  himself  and  his  father;  one  for  640  acres 
to  himself  and  his  son-in-law,  James  Walker;  one  for  500  acres  to  himself  and  Wil- 
liam Leetch;  and  one  for  971  acres  to  himself  and  James  Leetch.  Then  there  were 
six  for  2980  acres  belonging  to  his  father;  one  for  140  acres  to  his  father  and 
brother,  Thomas;  one  for  500  acres  to  his  brother,  Thomas;  one  for  50  acres  to 
his  brother,  William;  one  for  500  acres  to  his  brother,  John;  two  for  900  acres  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  McNeal;  one  for  249  1-2  acres  to  his  son-in-law,  James 
Walker;  and  one  for  200  acres  to  his  son,  James  K.  Polk.  Scott's  Revisal  of  the  Laws 
of  Tennessee,  Vol.  2,  p.  652.  These  warrants  were  probably  located  in  jWest  Ten- 
nessee, which  had  just  lately  been  opened  to  settlement. 
"Fleming's  Historical   Sketch   of   Maury  County,   p.    58. 
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author  of  "The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity."  Dr.  McDowell 
was  widely  known  as  an  excellent  lithotomist,  who  had  per- 
formed many  of  the  greater  operations  of  surgery,  and  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  performing  his  first  operation  for  ovarian 
tumor,  which  has  since  made  him  famous  among  the  medical 
profession  of  the  world  as  the  Father  of  Ovariotomy.  He 
found  young  Polk  a  thin,  emaciated  stripling,  fourteen  years 
of  age,  of  little  education,  worn  out  by  disease,  and  with  small 
apparent  promise  of  future  influence  or  distinction.  But  he 
performed  the  operation,  which,  being  entirely  successful,  re- 
lieved Polk  of  his  painful  affliction,  and  he  was  in  a  short  while 
able  to  return  home.12 

The  operation  Polk  underwent  marked  an  epoch  in  his  life. 
Beturning  health  inspired  him  with  new  hopes,  and  presented 
new  views  to  his  imagination.  He  had  already  within  him, 
what  his  learned  physician  could  not  divine  and  did  not  sus- 
pect, an  exalted  ambition,  an  earnest  desire  to  achieve  distinc- 
tion and  win  the  confidence  and  applause  of  his  countrymen. 
Even  his  father  was  unable  to  measure  the  depth  and  earnest- 
ness of  these  aspirations,  which  were  assuming  in  his  mind  the 
form  of  a  definite  and  inflexible  purpose.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  had  yet  dreamed  of  the  political  triumphs  that  awaited 
him.  The  young  genius  does  conceive  such  dreams,  and  that, 
too,  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine,  though 
he  can  no  more  measure  the  possibilities  of  his  future  than 
can  the  friends  that  surround  him.  But  he  had  made  to  him- 
self a  definite  choice  of  the  legal  profession,  which  was  then 
considered  the  gateway  to  political  preferment. 

As  every  definite  and  determined  course  in  life  encounters 
obstacles  and  involves  conflict,  so  he  met  at  the  very  outset  a 
painful  crisis.  His  new  purpose  in  life  had  developed  in  him 
the  habits  of  a  student.  Naturally  fond  of  mathematics,  he  had 
often  busied  himself  with  his  father's  calculations  in  mensura- 
tion and  surveying,  but  he  now  sought  the  companionship  of 
books,  reading  constantly,  reflecting  earnestly  and  studiously 
upon  what  he  read,  and  was  fast  storing  his  mind  with  such 
knowledge  as  he  thought  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  father,  however,  anxioug  about  his  health,  and 
fearing  that  his  constitution  had  been  so  much  impaired  that 
he  could  not  stand  the  confinement  incident  to  the  sedentary  life 
of  a  student,  thought  it  best  to  fit  him  for  commercial  pursuits, 
and  to  that  end  placed  him  with  a  neighboring  merchant  that 
he  might  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  business.  The 
young  man  protested  earnestly,  but  submitted  obediently.  Still, 
he  was  very  unhappy  over  it ;  he  could  find  neither  pleasure  nor 

"Dr.   Samuel  D.  Gross,   Memorial  Oration  in  Honor  of  Ephriam  McDowell,  p.  38. 
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inspiration  in  his  labor,  it  being  entirely  foreign  to  the  field 
of  activity  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  After  a  few  weeks, 
however,  his  father  yielded  to  his  earnest  entreaties,  and  giv- 
ing up  the  idea  of  making  a  merchant  of  him,  with  his  practical 
good  sense,  set  him  seriously  to  work  to  prepare  himself  to 
enter  the  profession  that  had  such  powerful  allurements  for 
him. 

Polk  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  his  father  entered 
him,  July  13,  1813,  in  the  Academy  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
Columbia,  taught  by  Rev.  Robert  Henderson  D.D.,  a  widely 
known  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  had  received 
a  classical  education  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Doak, 
at  Martin  College.  Dr.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  marked  ec- 
centricities, whose  popular  discourses  abounded  in  mimicry, 
wit,  invective,  and  humorous  anecdote.  Owing  to  the  afflictions 
and  ill  health  of  his  youth,  Polk  was  less  advanced  in  his 
studies  than  were  most  young  men  of  his  age.  He  now  took 
up  the  Latin  grammar  for  the  first  time.13  But  his  work  was 
assiduous,  and  his  progress  was  rapid.  Dr.  Henderson  taught 
only  one  session  at  the  Academy,  and  Polk  spent  the  next  year 
and  a  half  at  Bradley  Academy,  in  Murfreesboro,  then  under 
the  superintendency  of  Samuel  P.  Black,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  classical  teachers  in  the  State.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  in  1815,  Mr.  Black  gave  a  school  exhibition,  con- 
sisting of  examinations,  plays,  and  declamations.  Samuel  H. 
Laughlin,  who  was  present,  was  remarkably  struck  with  young 
Polk,  and  gives  us  this  description  of  him :  "He  was  small  for 
his  age,  and  his  hair  was  much  fairer  and  of  lighter  growth 
than  it  was  afterwards.  He  had  fine  eyes,  and  was  neat  in  his 
appearance.  He  showed  the  finest  capacity  for  public  speaking 
I  had  ever  heard  in  a  youth.  In  one  of  the  plays  he  enacted  the 
part  of  'Jerry  Sneak'  in  the  'Mayor  of  Garnet,'  in  which  he 
showed  infinite  humor."  Laughlin  thought  he  was  much  the 
most  promising  young  man  in  the  school  and  predicted  that, 
if  he  lived  he  would  rise  to  distinction.14 

So  rapid  was  Polk's  progress  in  these  preparatory  schools, 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  able  to  enter  the  sophomore 
class  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  whicb 
he  did  in  the  fall  of  1815,  being  then  a  little  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  south; 
was  in  Polk's  native  State;  and  his  kinsman,  Colonel  William 
Polk,  was  one  of  its  trustees.  Its  selection,  therefore,  was  not 
only  happy,  but  natural,  especially  as  the  University  of  Nash. 

"Polk's   Diary,    Vol.   4,   p.    160. 

"Samuel   H.    Laughlin:   Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  4,  p.   78. 
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ville  had  not  yet  been  founded.  In  the  University  he  exhibited 
the  same  notable  characteristics  for  which  he  was  distinguished 
in  after  life.  His  capacity  for  work  was  wonderful;  his 
energy  never  flagging  until  he  was  master,  even  to  details,  of 
whatever  subject  he  had  in  hand.  Moreover,  he  discharged 
with  promptness  and  fidelity  every  duty  or  trust  laid  upon 
him.  These  homely  but  powerful  virtues  soon  distinguished 
him  in  his  college  career.  One  of  his  professors,  Elias  Mitchell, 
the  eminent  scientist  for  whom  Mt.  Mitchell,  on  whose  crest 
his  mortal  remains  now  sleep,  was  named,  used  to  relate  this 
anecdote  as  occurring  in  Polk's  senior  year:  An  imaginative 
student  was  telling  a  wonderful  tale  to  his  fellows  who  stood 
around  the  college  steps,  when  some  one  ventured  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  story.  "It  is  as  certainly  true,"  the  former  replied, 
"as  that  Jim  Polk  will  get  up  tomorrow  morning  at  the  ring- 
ing of  the  first  bell."15  It  is  said  that  Polk  never  missed  a  reci- 
tation or  a  chapel  exercise,  nor  was  ever  tardy  at  either,  dur- 
ing the  entire  three  years  he  was  in  the  University. 

He  took  a  first  rank  in  his  studies  from  the  start.  At 
every  semi-annual  examination  he  received  the  highest  honors, 
until  the  close  of  his  junior  year,  when  the  first  distinction 
was  divided  between  him  and  William  D.  Moseley,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Florida.  He  graduated  in  June,  1818,  taking  the 
highest  honors  for  scholarship,  both  of  mathematics  and  the 
classics,  and  delivered  the  salutatory  oration  in  Latin.  The 
second  honors  were  awarded  to  William  M.  Green,  afterwards 
the  first  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  University  of  the  South,  who  delivered  the  valedic- 
tory address. 

Notwithstanding  his  studious,  and  therefore  seclusive,  hab- 
its, Polk  contrived  to  attach  many  young  men  to  him  while 
in  the  University,  whose  active  and  devoted  friendship  he  re- 
tained throughout  his  long  political  career.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Dialectic  Debating  Society,  in  which  he  took  great  in- 
terest, and  discharged  his  duties  to  it  as  regularly,  promptly, 
and  laboriously  as  he  did  his  strictly  college  work.  While  he 
was  President  in  1847,  he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Thomas  Sully, 
the  well  known  Philadelphia  artist,  whom  the  Society  had  en- 
gaged to  paint  it  for  their  H|all.  At"  he  same  time  John  Y. 
Mason,  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  sat  for  his  portrait  for  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

After  his  graduation  in  June  he  spent  some  months  in  rest 
and  recreation  among  his  friends  and  relatives  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  his  constant  and  unremitting  application  to  his  studies 
had  over-taxed  his  delicate  constitution.   But  a  short  vacation 

"Address  of  Chancellor  Ridley,  Lebanon,   1852,  p.  12. 
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restored  his  wonted  vigor,  and  he  returned  to  his  father's  home 
in  Tennessee,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1818. 

Early  in  the  year  1819  Polk  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Felix  Grundy,  at  Nashville.  Grundy,  at  that  time 
was  not  only  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  in  the  State,  but 
he  was  a  Democratic  politician  of  national  reputation.  He  was 
so  conspicuous  in  his  support  of  Madison's  war  measures  in 
1812,  that  the  Federalists  ascribed  that  war  to  the  machina- 
tions of  ''Madison,  Grundy,  and  the  Devil."  He  was  a  stead- 
fast friend  of  Jackson,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  Clay, 
with  whom  he  had  many  sharp  passages  of  wit. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Polk  first  attracted  the 
attention  and  won  the  esteem  of  General  Jackson  while  he  was 
in  Grundy's  office.16  The  fact  is  that  Jackson  was  a  friend  of 
the  Polk  family  before  James  K.  Polk  was  born,  and  the  latter 
inherited  his  friendship,  and  proving  worthy  of  it,  enjoyed  it  to 
the  close  of  Jackson's  life.  Jackson  himself  states  that  he 
knew  all  of  the  old  stock  of  Polks,  with  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers he  had  been  intimate  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  that  he 
had  known  James  K.  Polk  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  adds  that  "a 
citizen  more  exemplary  in  his  moral  deportment,  more  punctual 
and  exact  in  business,  more  energetic  and  manly  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions,  and  more  patriotic,  does  not  live,"17 
Jackson's  last  letter,  written  two  days  before  his  death,  was 
addressed  to  President  Polk  and  marked  "confidential."  Polk 
preserved  it  he  states,  "as  a  highly  prized  memorial  of  the 
friendship  of  the  dying  patriot,  a  friendship  which  had  never 
for  a  moment  been  broken  from  mv  earliest  vouth  to  the  dav 
of  his  death."18 

If  we  may  not  look  to  Grundy's  office  for  the  beginning  of 
the  friendship  between  Polk  and  Jackson,  we  may  certainly 
find  there  the  cementing  of  a  friendship  hardly  less  earnest, 
devoted,  and  constant,  between  Polk  and  his  great  preceptor. 
We  may  also  find  there  an  interesting  circumstance  which,  if 
it  did  not  determine  Polk's  whole  future  career,  at  least  ush- 
ered him  at  once  into  the  fields  of  triumphs  and  fame. 

Shortly  before  Polk  entered  Grundy's  office  Francis  B. 
Fogg,  a  young  lawyer  from  New  England,  located  in  Nash- 
ville, to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  occupied  a 
room  in  Grundy's  office,  which  he  shared  with  Polk  when  the 
latter  entered  the  office  as  a  student.  In  August.  1S19, 
Grundy  was  elected  a  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature 
which  was  to  meet  the  following  September  in  Murfreesboro. 

"Jenkins'   Life   of   Polk,    p.    46,    and   later  authors    following  him. 
"American    Historical  Magazine,   Vol.    3,   pp.    188-9. 
^Polk's    Diary,    Vol.    1,    p.    67. 
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Fogg  was  a  young  man  of  such  earnest  purpose  and  decided 
talent,  that  a  less  astute  observer  than  Grundy  would  not 
have  failed  to  recognize  in  him  one  of  the  rising  young  lawyers 
of  the  State.  Grundy  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  as 
he  had  come  here  a  stranger,  he  advised  him,  in  the  presence 
of  Polk,  to  go  up  to  Murfreesboro,  where  the  Legislature  was 
about  to  meet,  and  offer  himself  for  the  position  of  Clerk  of 
the  Senate,  as  that  office  would  extend  his  acquaintance  by 
bringing  him  in  contact  with  leading  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  who,  from  time  to  time,  would  be  in  Murfreesboro 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  He  added  that  he 
thought  he  had  influence  enough  to  have  Fogg  elected  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  if  he  wished  the  place. 

What  should  Fogg  have  done?  Was  this  opportunity 
knocking  at  his  door,  or  was  it  an  ignis  fatutis  alluring  him 
away  from  the  jealous  profession  in  which  he  hoped  to  win 
honors  and  fortune?  Fogg  thought  it  the  latter,  and  thank- 
ing Grundy  for  his  kind  intentions,  said  he  preferred  to  re- 
main in  his  office  studying  law,  even  if  he  got  no  cases.  With 
this  singleness  of  purpose  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession 
until  he  reached  the  very  highest  rank  at  the  Nashville  bar, 
thus  seemingly  vindicating  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  Grundy  had  gone  out  of  the 
office  Polk  said  to  Fogg:  "As  you  have  refused  Mr.  Grundy's 
offer.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  him  that  I  should  like 
to  have  the  place,  if  he  will  assist  me  to  get  it."  Fogg  readily 
consented,  and  afterwards  told  Grundy  what  Polk  had  said, 
with  the  result  that  Polk  went  to  Murfreesboro,  and  was  elected 
Clerk   of   the   Senate.19 

Did  Polk  make  a  mistake?  This  step  may  have  spoiled  the 
making  of  a  great  lawyer,  but  it  made  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Fogg's  was  unquestionably  the  safer  course  for  the 
young  lawyer.  Nothing  short  of  genius  for  politics  could 
justif}^  the  risk  unhesitatingly  assumed  by  Polk.  He  made 
his  choice  promptly,  and  without  consultation  or  advice.  The 
result  was  a  political  instead  of  a  legal  career.  From  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1849,  he  was  out  of  office 
only  three  years;  and  twice  within  those  three  years,  1841  and 
1843,  he  was  the  defeated  candidate  for  Governor  of  Tennessee 


"William  B.    Reese   in   Crew's   History  of  Nashville,   p.    517.      Reese  was   a   son-in- 
law   of   Mr.    Fogg. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  KING'S  MOUNTAIN:  AS  SEEN  BY 
THE  BRITISH  OFFICERS 

Sam'l  C.  Williams 

American  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
are  in  accord  in  the  view  that  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain 
turned  the  tide  of  warfare  in  the  South  in  favor  of  the  patriot 
cause.  There  is  no  dissent  among  them  from  the  statement  of 
Thomas  Jefferson : 

"That  memorable  victory  was  the  joyful  annunciation  of  that 
turn  of  the  tide  of  success  which  terminated  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  the  seal  of  independence." 

The  British  officers  engaged  in  or  concerned  with  that  en- 
gagement have  left  on  record  their  own  concurrence  of  this 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson's  forces  at  King's 
Mountain. 

Several  comparatively  recent  publications  of  the  documents 
of  British  archives  and  of  manuscript  collections  afford  cumu- 
lative testimony  some  of  which  were  not  accessible  to  our  Ten- 
nessee historians  when  they  wrote  of  that  period ;  and  valu- 
able sidelight  is  by  them  thrown  on  the  situation  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  battle. 

Every  such  document  the  better  enables  us  to  see  behind 
the  scene  in  the  British  camp,  and  to  form  a  just  judgment 
of  the  motives,  hopes  and  fears  of  the  actors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tone  of  elation  that  marked 
most  of  the  communications  of  the  British  officers  during  the 
week  before  that  battle.  The  wellnigh  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
army  of  General  Gates  at  Camden  on  August  16th,  1780.  and 
the  failure  of  the  American  force  of  Col.  Elijah  Clarke  in  the 
siege  of  Augusta  in  the  following  month,  greatly  cheered  the 
British  officers  and  encouraged  the  Tories  in  the  Carolinas  to 
rush  to  the  British  standard  for  further  and  decisive  blows. 

Lord  Rawdon  in  writing  home  I  September  19,  1780)  from 
Twelve  Mile  Creek  on  the  frontier  of  North  Carolina  said : 

"We  are  now  on  the  march  towards  Hillsboro  where  Gates  has  col- 
lected a  small  body  of  militia.  At  present  there  is  no  prospect  of 
serious  opposition,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  will  not 
make  an  effort  to  stop  the  advance  of  our  successes.  We  have  reason 
to  hope  that  we  will  be  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Caro- 
linians."* 

Lord  Cornwallis  held  the  same  view  when  he  reported  to 
Lord  Germain,  (August  21,  1780)  that: 

"the  rebel  forces  are  at  present  dispersed  and  the  internal  commo- 

*Third   Rep.    of   Royal    Com.    Hist.    MSS.,   p.    436. 
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tions  and  insurrections  in  the  Province  will  now  subside.  But  I  shall 
give  directions  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  some  of  the  guilty 
in  hopes  of  deterring  others  in  the  future  from  sporting  with  alle- 
giance, with  oaths,  and  with  the  lenity  and  generosity  of  the  British 
Government."! 

During  the  closing  days  of  August  it  appeared  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in  the  South  was  on  the  point 
of  crumbling.  On  the  21st  news  reached  the  camp  of  Ferguson 
of  the  victory  of  Tarleton's  British  legion  in  an  engagement 
with  the  force  of  Gen.  Sumter. 

Two  days  later,  we  find  Ferguson  leaving  his  place  in  the 
field  and  making  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  It  is  fairly  inferable  that  he  went  to  lay  before  his 
chief  the  details  of  a  plan  he  had  formulated  for  a  campaign. 
Before  the  end  of  the  struggle  should  come,  he  thirsted  for 
another  victory  which  might  be  esteemed  to  be  of  his  own  de- 
vising and  winning,  and  which  might  match  Col.  Tarleton's 
recent  success.  With  confidence  in  his  own  ability,  he  felt 
equal  to  a  task  which  should  bring  him  added  renown  and 
advancement. 

The  spirit  of  Ferguson  is  shown  by  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  about  this  time  to  a  friend  in  Great  Britain  : 

"I  thank  God  more  for  this  than  any  other  blessing,  that  in  every 
call  of  danger  or  honor  I  have  felt  myself  collected  and  equal  to  the 
occasion. "t 

Ferguson's  rank  in  the  regular  line  at  this  time  was  that  of 
a  major,  but  as  a  reward  for  his  initiative  and  gallantry  in 
action  he  had  been  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  also 
given  the  title  of  colonel  and  inspector-general  of  the  militia. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  at  the  headquarters  looked  to  the 
formation  under  Ferguson's  command  of  a  flanking  column 
which  should  march  into  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina 
to  subdue  or  keep  quiescent  the  Whig  forces  in  that  region, 
thus  protecting  the  main  army  under  Cornwallis  from  being 
teased  and  embarrassed  by  irruptions  of  the  western  men,  as 
it  marched  northward.  It  was  firmly  believed  that  large  num- 
bers of  Tories  in  that  section  would  be  induced  to  attach 
themselves  to  Ferguson's  command  as  it  advanced.  Ferguson 
possessed  qualities  that  appealed  to  and  tended  to  incite  such 
men  to  cooperate  with  the  British ;  and  he  had  faith  in  his 
ability  to  inspire  and  train  them  for  service  in  the  field.  Lord 
Cornwallis  gave  his  adherence  to  Ferguson's  project  but  not 
without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  staying  qualities  of  the 
men  of  the  type  who  might  be  embodied  in  South  Carolina  or 

tN.   C.   State   Records,   Vol.    XV.,  p.    272. 

JAdam  Ferguson,   Biographical    Sketch   of  Memoir   of   Lieut. -Col.   Patrick  Ferguson, 
Edinburgh,    1817. 
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recruited  in  North  Carolina  by  his  subordinate.     In  a  letter 
written  by  him  on  August  29th  he  said: 

"Ferguson  is  to  move  into  Tryon  County  with  some  militia  whom 
he  says  can  be  depended  upon  for  doing  their  duty  and  fighting  well ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  own  experience  as  well  as  that  of 
every  other  officer  is  totally  against  him." 

Ferguson  returned  to  his  own  camp  and  Allaire  records  in 
his  diary  under  date  of  September  1st: 

"Major  Ferguson  joined  us  again  from  Camden  with  the  agreeable 
news  that  we  are  to  be  separated  from  the  army  and  set  on  the 
frontiers  with  the  militia." 

So  eager  and  enterprising  was  Ferguson  that  his  column 
was  put  in  motion  the  next  day;  and  on  September  7th  he 
crossed  over  into  North  Carolina.  Ferguson  wrote  to  his  com- 
mander from  the  field  of  his  movements  and  the  means  he  had 
adopted  to  hold  and  bring  to  his  standard  Tory  militiamen. 
Earl  Cornwallis  in  a  letter  to  Ferguson  dated  "Wacfaws  (Wax- 
haws)  September  23rd,  1780"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  success  at  Augusta,  says : 

"I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  19th,  and  last  night  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Conger  that  he  had 
arrived  in  time  to  save  Browne,  and  retaken  the  guns  and  totally 
routed  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  with  great  precipitation;  that  the 
Indians  had  pursued  and  scalped  many  of  them.  I  have  no  objections 
to  you  making  any  allowance  to  the  militia  you  think  they  deserve, 
but  would  rather  have  it  called  gratuity  than  pay,  even  if  it  amounts 
to  the  same  sum.  Tarleton  is  better  and  was  moved  today  in  a  litter — 
As  soon  as  I  have  consumed  the  provisions  in  this  settlement,  I  shall 
march  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible  to  Cross  Creek."  || 

In  the  command  of  Major  Ferguson  on  the  advance  into 
western  North  Carolina  was  a  subordinate  officer,  Alexander 
Chesney,  who  had  recently  been  raised  to  a  captaincy,  and  ap- 
pointed assistant-ajutant  general  of  militia.  Chesney  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  on  his  return  to  England,  wrote 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  campaigns  in  America. 

The  document  is  preserved  in  the  Manuscript  Department 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  present  writer  recently  discover- 
ing it  there  and  realizing  that  it  had  never  appeared  in  print 
on  this  side,  deemed  that  part  of  the  document  which  bears 
upon  the  campaign  of  Ferguson  thus  projected  and  ending 
with  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  of  sufficient  interest  to 
students  of  Southern  history  to  be  published  with  annotations 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  other  officers  then  fighting  for  the 
Crown  in  the  Carolinas.  The  narrative  of  Captain  Chesney 
is  taken  up  at  the  point  where  he  enters  occurrences  in  the 
month  of  July,  1780. 

||Tarleton's   History  of   Campaign,    p.    192. 
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MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  ALEXANDER  CHESNEY.** 

July,  1780. 

"I  then  joined  Col.  Balfour'  and  was  in  an  affair  at  James  Wood's 
house  above  the  Iron-works  on  Pacolet,  but  not  finding  the  opposition 
there  that  we  expected,  returned  again  to  Fair  Forrest.  Col. 
Balfour  then  returned  to  Ninety-six,  and  Major  Ferguson  succeeded 
to  the  command  under  the  title  of  Coll.  and  Inspector-General  of  Mili- 
tia. Shortly  afterwards  he  marched  to  Thickety  Creek,  encamped 
and  requested  me  to  carry  an  express  to  Captain  Pat'k  Moore,  then 
commandant  of  Anderson's  fort,  with  a  particular  private  message 
to  him  to  hold  the  fort  till  the  last  minute,  and  before  I  could  return 
the  army  had  decamped  about  midnight  and  retreated  towards  Cap- 
tain Lewis  Boboe's  on  Tyger  River,  where  I  joined  them;  and  I  got 
an  account  that  Col.  McDole2  had  without  opposition  reduced  An- 
derson's fort  and  made  them  all  prisoners,  Moore  having  shamefully 
surrendered  it,  thus  disappointed  Ferguson's  scheme  of  bringing  the 
Americans  to  battle  whilst  attacking  it.  Major  Gibbs3  came  to  me  in 
this  situation  of  affairs,  showed  me  a  paper  containing  instructions 
to  go  [to]  McDole's  camp  at  the  Cherokee-ford  on  Broad  River  and 
learn  their  numbers;  their  commanders'  names;  what  carriages 
they  had;  how  many  horse  and  foot,  and  whenever  they  made  any 
movement  towards  Coll.  Ferguson  to  return  and  let  him  know,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  handsome  reward.  I  told  Coll.  Gibbs  that  what 
services  I  could  do  were  not  with  any  lucrative  view  and  that  I 
would  undertake  this  difficult  task  for  the  good  of  H.  M.  service 
since  he  could  not  procure  a  qualified  person  to  undertake  it.  I  set 
out  immediately  and  at  Pacolet  got  a  man  to  go  with  me  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  North  Carolina  people.  We  went  to  McDole's 
camp  at  night  without  being  noticed,  counted  all  their  tents  and 
waggons;  found  out  who  were  their  leaders,  and  that  500  horsemen 
were  gone  down  to  attack  Nichol's  fort.  With  this  news  I  returned, 
and  on  my  way  found  a  loyalist  in  whom  I  could  confide  and  sent 

**Alexander  Chesney  was  born  near  Ballymena,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  Sep- 
tember 12,  1755,  son  of  Robert  Chesney  or  McClosney.  He  sailed  with  his  father 
and  family  in  August,  1772,  and  settled  among  relatives  on  Pacolet  river,  near  Grin- 
dall's  Shoals,  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Ninety-six,  South  Carolina.  He  says  that  when 
in  1775  resolutions  were  proposed  at  the  local  meeting  house  by  members  of  the  "Con- 
gress party"  he  opposed  them.  He  served  for  a  time,  after  hostilities  began,  under  Col. 
Joseph  Robinson,  his  neighbor.  While  acting  as  a  pilot  for  the  royalist  forces,  he  was 
captured  and  made  a  prisoner  at  Snowy  Camp'  on  Reedy  river  for  a  week,  when  the 
alternative  was  offered  him,  he  states,  of  standing  trial  or  joining  the  American  army. 
He  chose  the  latter  course  and  served  from  April  1776  until  June  11 77  as  a  private 
in  a  campaign  his  Whig  commander,  Col.  Sumter,  launched  against  the  Indians  of  the 
middle  towns.  In  the  summer  of  1779  he,  as  first  lieutenant,  was  with  the  patriot 
forces  which  moved  against  the  Creek  Indians.  He  took  protection  in  June,  1780, 
and  was  embodied  in  the  royalist  army  as  a  lientenant,  in  which  capacity  he  says  he 
commanded  in  an  affair  at  Bullock's  Creek  where  the  whig  forces  was   defeated. 

A  son  of  Alexander  Chesney  became  an  officer  in  the  British  army  and  reached 
the  rank  of  general — Gen.  Francis  Rawdon  Chesney,  the  explorer  of  Euphrates  Valley 
fame,  named  for  Lord  Rawdon  under  whom  the  father  had  served  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Carolinas  in  1780-1781.  Another  descendant  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  Col.  Charles  Cornwallis  Chesney,  was  the  author  of  Essays  in  Military  Biog- 
raphy, in  which  is  incorporated  a  chapter  entitled  "A  Carolina  Loyalist  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,"  giving  Alexander  Chesney's  experiences  ini  that  war.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  the  best  military  critic  of  his  day.  Diet.  National  Biog.  IV,  195-7;  Life  of 
Gen.    F.    R.    Chesney,   by   his   wife    (London,    1885.) 

1Col.  Nisbet  Balfour. 

2Col.   Charles  McDowell,  of  North  Carolina.     For  an   account  of  the  affair  at  An- 
dreson's  Fort,  see  Draper,  84  et.  seq. 
3Maj.  Zachariah  Gibbs. 
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him  off  with  the  particulars  by  one  route  to  Coll.  Ferguson  whilst 
I  went  by  another;  and  the  Coll.  got  intelligence  time  enough  to  in- 
tercept them  at  the  Ironworks4  and  defeated  them.  In  returning  I 
was  taken  at  Grindall  shoal  by  a  party  of  rebels  under  Ensaw 
Smith  and  Desmond  who  took  from  me  a  Rifle  gun  borrowed  of  John 
Heron,  my  brother-in-law,  but  as  soon  as  they  set  out  for  the  rebel 
camp  I  made  my  escape,  joined  Coll.  Ferguson  at  Culbered  and 
received  his  thanks  and  friendship. 

On  the  9th  August  I  was  appointed  Capt.  and  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General  to  the  different  batalions  under  Coll.  Ferguson;  and 
same  day  we  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  Iron-works  and  defeated 
them  with  little  trouble  to  ourselves  and  with  a  good  deal  of  loss  to 
the  Americans  in  whose  hands  I  found  some  of  our  men  prisoners 
whom  I  released. 

12th.  Our  next  route  was  down  towards  the  Fishdam-ford  on 
Broad  River  where  there  was  a  fight,  near  the  mouth  of  Brown's 
Creek  with  Neale's  Militia,5  where  we  made  many  prisoners,  amongst 
the  rest  Ensaw  Smith,  who  had  taken  me  so  recently.  After  this 
we  crossed  that  River  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Coll.  Turnbull  and  the  Militia  under  Col.  Phillips, 
and  having  received  authentic  accounts  that  Sumpter  had  cut  off  our 
retreat  to  Lord  Cornwallis'  army  at  Camden,  we  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  cross  Broad  River  and  retreat  to  Charles-town.  At  this 
time  the  half  way  men  (as  those  not  hearty  in  the  cause  were  called) 
left  us. 

Augt.  16th.  We  then  marched  to  the  Rebel  Coll.  Winns'6  and 
encamped  there  waiting  for  more  authentic  accounts.  On  the  16th 
we  heard  a  heavy  firing  towards  Camden  which  kept  us  in  the  utmost 
anxiety  until  the  18th,  when  a  letter  was  received  from  Capt.  Ross, 
aid  de  camp  to  Lord  Cornwallis  informing  us  that  his  Lordship  had 
attacked  and  defeated  Gates'  Army;  had  taken  or  killed  2200  men, 
18  Ammunition  waggons  and  350  waggons  with  provisions  and  other 
stores.  This  news  made  us  happy  as  people  in  our  situation  could 
possibly  be,  until  the  next  night  (19th)  when  we  received  an  express 
that  the  rebels  had  defeated  Coll.  Ennis  at  Enoree.  This  occasioned 
a  rapid  march  that  way.  The  main  body  having  crossed  the  Enoree, 
I  was  left  behind  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  and  being  attacked 
in  that  situation  (Augt.  20th)  we  maintained  our  ground  untill  the 
main  body  recrossed  to  our  support.  The  Americans  retreated  after 
suffering  some  loss. 

We  encamped  for  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Enoree,  and 
then  marched  up  to  Fair-Forest.  Some  particular  business  having 
called  Coll.  Ferguson  to  Camden,7  Capt.  Depoyster8  who  succeeded 
him  to  the  command  marched  us  up  to  the  Iron-works  and  (Sept.) 
I  obtained  leave  to  see  my  home  and  family,  whither  I  went  for  about 
two  hours  and  sent  orders  for  those  who  had  shamefully  abandoned 
us  some  time  ago  to  join  us  at  the  Iron-works  in  order  to  do  three 
months  duty  in  or  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  that  night. 

We  continued  some  time   at  the   Iron-works  and  whilst  there  a 

4Wofford's  Iron  Works,   August  8th.     The  engagement  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
occurring  at  Cedar  Springs.     Draper,  98  et  seq.,  and  500. 
5Capt.  William  Neal. 
eCol.  Richard  Winn. 

7The  visit  to  headquarters  mentioned   above. 
sCapt.   Abraham  DePeyster. 
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party  of  loyalists,  with  whom  I  was,  defeated  Coll.  Brannan,"  de- 
stroyed some  of  his  party  and  scattered  the  rest.  I  was  present 
(Sept.)  also  at  a  small  affair  at  Fair-Forest,  the  particulars  of  which 
as  well  as  the  numerous  other  skirmishes  having  escaped  my  memory; 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  fighting. 

Coll.  Ferguson  having  resumed  the  command  and  finding  him- 
self pretty  strong  he  marched  us  to  the  North  Carolina  line  and  en- 
camped. 

A  dissatisfaction  prevailed  at  this  moment  amongst  the  militia 
founded  on  General  Clinton's  hand-bill  which  required  every  man 
having  but  three  children  and  every  single  man  to  do  six  months 
duty  out  of  their  own  province  when  required.  This  appeared  like 
compulsion,  instead  of  acting  voluntarily  as  they  conceived  they  were 
doing;  and  they  were  in  consequence  ready  to  give  up  the  cause; 
but  owing  to  the  exertions  of  their  officers,  a  great  part  of  which  I 
attributed  to  myself,  the  tumult  was  happily  appeased,  and  the  same 
night  (Sept.)  we  marched  with  all  the  horse  and  some  foot  past 
Gilbert's-town  towards  Col.  Grimes'  who  was  raising  a  body  of  rebels 
to  oppose  us,  whom  we  succeeded  in  dispersing,  taking  many  prison- 
ers; and  then  joined  the  foot  at  Gilbert's-town  and  encamped  there 
for  some  time;  sending  away  the  old  men  to  their  houses,  and  several 
officers  to  raise  men  to  supply  their  places  and  strengthen  us.  Col. 
Ferguson  soon  after  got  intelligence  that  Col.  McDole  was  encamped 
on  Cain  and  Silver  Creeks,  on  which  we  marched  towards  the  enemy, 
crossed  the  winding  creek  23  times,  found  the  rebel  party  strongly 
posted  towards  the  head  of  it  near  the  mountains.  We  attacked 
them  Instantly  and  after  a  determined  resistance  defeated  them  and 
made  many  prisoners.  The  rest  fled  towards  Turkey  Cove  in  order  to 
cross  the  mountains  and  get  to  Holstein.10  On  this  occasion  I  com- 
manded a  division  and  took  the  person  prisoner  who  was  the  keeper 
of  the  records  of  the  County  which  I  sent  to  my  father's  as  a  place 
of  safety.  We  then  fortified  Coll.  Walker's11  house  as  a  protection 
to  the  wounded,  and  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  to  the  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  Cataba  River,  sending  out  detachments  to  scour 
the  country  and  search  the  caves. 

(Sept.)  A  fight  happened  in  the  neighborhood  between  a  detach- 
ment of  ours  and  the  Americans  who  were  posted  on  a  broken  hill  not 
accessible  to  cavalry,  which  obliged  us  to  dismount  and  leave  our 
horses  behind.  Whilst  employed  in  dislodging  the  Americans,  an- 
other party  of  them  got  around  in  the  rear  and  took  the  horses,  mine 
amongst  the  rest;  but  it  was  returned  by  the  person  who  was  my 
prisoner  in  the  last  affair;  about  a  week  before  he  had  been  released 
as  was  usual  at  this  time  with  prisoners. 

Octr.  At  this  period  the  North  Carolina  men  joined  us  fast. 
Our  spies  returned  from  beyond  the  mountains  with  intelligence  that 

9Col.   Thomas  Brandon.: 

10Settlements  on  the  Holston  river. 

uCol.  John  Walker,  of  the  patriot  army.  He  was  father  of  Felix  Walker,  of  the 
Watauga  Settlement  and  later  a  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina.  Allaire  in 
his  Diary  gives  the  date  as  September  13th  and  14th:  "Lay  still  at  Col.  Walker's.  The 
poor  deluded  people  of  this  Province  begin  to  be  sensible  of  their  error  and  come  in 
very  fast.  Maj.  Ferguson,  with  thirty  American  Volunteers  and  three  hundred  mili- 
tia, got  in   motion   at  six  o'clock  and  marched  to   the  head   of  Cane   Creek." 

About  this  time  Ferguson  sent  a  message  by  Samuel  Phillips  to  "the  officers  and 
men  west  of  the  mountain,  that  if  they  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  and  cease  their  op- 
position to  the  British  government,  he  (Ferguson)  would  march  his  army  over  the 
mountains  and  burn  and  lay  waste  their  whole  country" — a  message  that  proved  to  be 
his   doom. 
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the  rebels  were  embodying  rapidly.1"  Other  spies  brought  us  word 
that  Coll.  Clarke13  had  taken  Fort  Augusta  with  its  stores,  &c,  on 
which  we  marched  toward  White  Oak  and  Green  River  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return  from  Georgia.14  Col.  Ferguson  detached  the  horse 
in  three  division,  one  under  my  command  with  orders  to  proceed  along 
the  Indian  line  until  I  could  make  out  Clarke's  route  and  join  Capt. 
Taylor  at  Bailes  Earls-fort.  I  proceeded  as  far  as  Tyger-river  and 
there  learning  that  Clarke  was  gone  up  the  bushy  fork  of  Seluda- 
river,  I  took  six  of  the  best  mounted  men  and  got  on  his  track  untill 

^Ferguson  acted  promptly  on  receiving  this  information  on  September  30th.  He 
wrote  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger  at  Ninety-six  for  reinforcements  with  which  to 
meet  "the  considerable  force  coming  from  the  mountains."  Cruger  replied  October 
3rd,  saying:  "The  game  from  the  mountains  is  just  what  I  expected.  Am  glad  to 
find  you  so  capitally  supported  by  the  friends  to  government  in  North  Carolina.  I 
flatter  myself  they  would  have  been  equal  to  the  mountain  lads,  and  that  no  further 
call  for  defense  would  have  been  made  on  this  part  of  the  Province.  I  begin 
to  think  our  views  for  the  present  very  large.  We  have  been  led  to  this,  probably, 
in  expecting  too  much  of  this  militia — ^as,  for  instance,  you  call  for  .  .  .  reg- 
iments. There  are  just  one-half  that  number."  Letter  found  in  Ferguson's  possession 
after  the  battle   at  King's   Mountain.     Ramsey,  242. 

On  October  1st,  Ferguson  issued  a  strong  appeal  to  the  loyalists  of  the  Carolinas 
for  aid : 

Dernard's    Ford,    Broad    River. 

Tryon   County,    October    1,    1780. 

"Gentlemen: — Unless  you  wish  to  be  eat  up  by  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  who 
have  begun  murdering  an  unarmed  son  before  the  aged  father,  and  afterwards  lop- 
ped off  his  arms,  and  who  by  their  shocking  cruelties  and  irregularities,  give  the  best 
proof  of  their  cowardice  and  want  of  discipline;  I  say,  if  you  wish  to  be  pinioned,  rob- 
bed and  murdered,  and  see  your  wives  and  daughters,  in  four  days,  abused  by  the 
dregs  of  mankind — in  short,  if  you  wish  or  deserve  to  live,  and  bear  the  name  of  men, 
grasp  your  arms  in   a  moment  and  run  to  camp. 

"The  Black  Water  men  have  crossed  the  mountains.  McDowell,  Hampton,  Shelby 
and  Cleveland  are  at  their  head,  so  that  you  know  what  you  have  to  depend  upon.  If 
you  choose  to  be  degraded  forever  and  ever  by  a  set  of  mongrels,  say  so  at  once,  and 
let  your  women  turn  their  backs  upon  you,  and  look  out  for  real  men  to  protect  them. 

Pat.    Ferguson,    Major    71st    Regiment. 

13Col.  Elijah  Clarke,  of  Georgia.  Chesney  is  confused  in  his  dates.  News  of 
the  failure  of  Clarke  before  Augusta  had  reached  Ferguson's  Camp  September  24th. 
Allaire's  Diary,  in  Draper,  508;  (and  letter  of  Cornwallis  to  Ferguson  of  September 
23rd,  supra. 

14After  Clarke's  failure  before  Augusta  due  to  the  use  of  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Indians  against  him  by  Lieut. -Col.  Brown,  (appointed  in  1779  agent  of  the  British 
government  to  those  tribes;  and  in  military  command  at  Augusta,)  Clarke's  forces 
seemed  to  have  scattered  into  groups  thus  seeking  security  from  the  successful  roy- 
alist troops.  Col.  Clarke  did  not  go  into  South  Carolina,  though  many  of  his  men 
did  so.  Bending  before  the  storm  which  threatened  the  safety  not  only  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  but  also  their  women  and  children,  Col.  Clarke  in  September  had  collected 
a  multitude  (400)  of  women  and  children  in  Georgia  and  started  with  them  on  a 
march  of  two  hundred  miles  through  the  wilderness  back  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
seeking  refuge  for  these  helpless  ones  among  inhabitants  on  the  Nolachuckey  and 
Watauga  rivers.  The  story  of  this  treck  is  full  of  pathos.  Many  of  the  men  and  women 
went  without  food,  except  nuts  for  several  days  and  the  last  two  days  even  the  chil- 
dren subsisted  on  the  same  kind  of  food.  After  a  weary  march  of  eleven  days, 
skirting  the  hostile  Cherokees  as  they  went,  the  exiles  found  a  hospitable  welcome  in 
the  homes  of  John  Sevier  and  his  troopers,  with  whom  they  remained  until  the  war 
was  over.  The  families  of  Clarke  and  Col.  William  Candler  were  of  the  number. 
En  route  through  the  wilderness  they  met  Capt.  Edward  Hampton,  who  gave  informa- 
tion that  forces  had  been  collected  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  or  Shelby  and 
Sevier,  and  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Ferguson.  Col  Candler  and  Capt.  John- 
son with  a  party  of  thirty  of  their  Georgians  promptly  determined  to  file  to  the  right, 
cross  the  mountain  ranges  and  join  the  westerners.  They  did  so,  making  the  junction 
at  Gilbert  Town,  and  thus  had  a  share  in  delivering  the  staggering  blow  at  King's 
Mountain.  They  fought  with  Col.  Williams'  South  Carolina  troops;  and  by  the 
side  of  other  of  Clarke's  dispersed  forces.  Candler's  William  Candler,  29,  35,  47,  63; 
McCall's  Georgia,  II,  491.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here,  the  interesting 
fact  that  two  of  the  South's  most  eminent  and  influential  men,  one  a  descendant  of  Col. 
Candler,  Warren  A.  Candler,  and  the  other  a  descendant  of  Col.  Sevier,  Elijah  Embree 
Hoss,  were  for  years  conferes  in  the  college  of  bishops  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church,  and  bosom  friends  who  acting  at  all  times  in  that  spirit  of  accord  which 
marked  their  ancestors. 
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I  overtook  the  main  body  and  one  of  the  enemy  prisoner  within  view 
of  it,  whom  I  carried  to  Coll.  Ferguson  who  thus  obtained  the  in- 
formation required. 

Octr.  4th.  Our  spies  from  Holsteen  as  well  as  some  left  at  the 
Gap  of  the  mountains  brought  us  word  that  the  Rebel  force  amounted 
to  3,000  men;  on  which  we  retreated  along  the  north  side  of  Broad 
river,  and  sent  the  waggons  along  the  south  side  as  far  as  Cherokee- 
ford,  where  they  joined  us.  We  marched  to  King's  Mountain  and 
there  camped  with  a  view  of  approaching  Lord  Cornwallis'  army 
and  receiving  support.  By  Coll.  Ferguson's  orders  I  sent  expresses 
to  the  Militia  Officers  to  join  us  here,  but  we  were  attacked  (Octr.  7th) 
before  any  support  arrived  by  1500  picked  men  from  Gilbert's-town 
under  the  command  of  Colls.  Cleveland,  Selby  and  Campbell,  all  of 
whom  were  armed  with  Rifles,  well  mounted,  and  of  course  could 
move  with  the  utmost  celerity.  So  rapid  was  the  attack  that  I  was 
in  the  act  of  dismounting  to  report  that  all  was  quiet  and  the  pickets 
on  the  alert  when  we  heard  their  firing  about  a  half  mile  off.  I 
immediately  paraded  the  men  and  posted  the  officers.  During  this 
short  interval  I  received  a  wound  which  however  did  not  prevent  my 
doing  duty;  and  on  going  towards  my  horse  I  found  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  first  discharge. 

King's  Mountain  from  its  height  would  have  enabled  us  to  oppose 
a  superior  force  with  advantage  had  it  not  been  covered  with  wood 
which  sheltered  the  Americans  and  enabled  them  to  fight  in  their 
favourite  manner.  In  fact  after  driving  in  our  piquets  they  were  able 
to  advance  in  three  divisions  under  separate  leaders  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  in  perfect  safety  untill  they  took  post  and  opened  an  irregular 
but  destructive  fire  from  behind  trees  and  other  cover.  Coll.  Cleve- 
land's was  first  perceived  and  repulsed  by  a  charge  made  by  Coll. 
Ferguson.  Coll.  Selby's  next  and  met  a  similar  fate,  being  driven 
down  the  hill;  last  the  detachment  under  Col.  Campbell  and  by  desire 
of  Coll.  Ferguson  I  presented  a  different  front  which  opposed  it  with 
success.  By  this  time  the  Americans  who  had  been  repulsed  regained 
their  former  stations  and.  sheltered  behind  trees,  poured  in  an  ir- 
regular, destructive  fire.  In  this  manner  the  engagement  was  main- 
tained an  hour,  the  mountainiers  flying  whenever  there  was  danger 
of  being  charged  by  the  Bayonet,  and  returning  again  so  soon  as 
the  British  detachment  had  faced  about  to  repel  another  of  their  par- 
ties. Col.  Ferguson  was  at  last  recognized  by  his  gallantry,  although 
wearing  a  hunting  shirt  and  fell  pierced  by  seven  balls13  at  the 
moment  he  had  killed  the  American  Coll.  Williams16  with  his  left 
hand   (the  right  being  useless.) 

I  had  just  rallied  the  troops  a  second  time  by  Ferguson's  orders 
when  Capt.  De  Poyster  succeeded  to  the  command  and  after  gave  up 
and  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  but  as  the  Americans  resumed  their  fire 
afterwards  ours  was  also  renewed  under  the  supposition  that  they 

16The  accounts  of  the  manner  of  Ferguson's  killing  differ  widely.  One  account  states 
specifically  that  there  were  "two  balls  through  his  side  and  one  through  his  head," 
N.  C.  St.  Rec.  XV,  136,  Draper  and  Schenck  agree  in  stating  that  the  death  wound 
was  delivered  by  Robert  Young,  of  Sevier's  command.  Young  resided  at  what  is  now 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  He  was  the  original  grantee  from  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina of  a  large  boundary  of  lands  on  which  stands  the  National  Home  for  disabled 
volunteer  soldiers,  the  finest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He  is  buried  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  junction  of  the  Southern  and  Carolina,  Clinchfield  and  Ohio 
railways  in  the  government  reservation.  His  grave  should  be  marked  by  a  suitable 
monument. 

lsRooseve!t  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  saying  that  Ramsey,  the  South 
Carolina  historian,  represents  Col.  Williams  as  having  been  shot  while  dashing  for- 
ward to  kill   Ferguson.      There  is  no  necessary  conflict  in  the   two  statements. 
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would  give  no  quarter.  And  a  dreadful  havoc  took  place  until  the 
flag  was  sent  out  a  second  time,  then  the  work  of  destruction  closed. 
The  Americans  surrounded  us  with  double  lines,  and  we  grounded 
arms  with  the  loss  of  one-third  our  numbers.  I  had  been  wounded 
by  the  first  fire  but  was  so  much  occupied  that  I  scarcely  felt  it  until 
the  action  was  over.  We  passed  the  night  on  the  spot  where  we  sur- 
rendered amidst  the  dead  and  groans  of  the  dying  who  had  not 
either  surgical  aid  or  water  to  quench  their  thirst.  Early  next  morn- 
ing we  marched  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  Gilbert's-town  between 
double  lines  of  mounted  Americans,  the  officers  in  the  rear  and 
obliged  to  carry  two  muskets  each,  which  was  my  fate  although 
wounded  and  stripped  of  my  shoes  and  silver  buckles  in  an  inclement 
season  without  a  cover  or  provisions  untill  Monday  night  when  an 
ear  of  Indian  corn  was  served  to  each.  At  Gilbert's-town  a  mock 
tryal  was  held  and  24  sentenced  to  death,  10  of  whom  suffered  before 
the  approach  of  Tarleton's  force  obliged  them  to  move  towards  the 
Yadkin  cutting  and  striking  us  by  the  road  in  a  savage  manner.17 
Coll.  Cleaveland  then  (Octr.  11th)  offered  to  enlarge  me  on  condition 
that  I  would  teach  his  regiment  for  one  month  the  exercise  practised 
by  Coll.  Ferguson  which  I  refused,  although  he  swore  I  should  suffer 
death  for  it  at  the  Morovian  town.13  Luckily  his  threat  was  not  put 
to  the  test  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  my  escape  one  evening 
when  close  to  that  place.  In  the  hurry  to  get  off  I  took  the  wrong 
road  and  did  not  discover  my  error  until  I  found  I  was  close  to  the 
Morovian  town.  I  then  retraced  my  steps  until  close  to  the  pickets 
I  had  left  and  taking  a  fresh  departure  I  crossed  the  Yadkin  river 
before  morning,  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  towards  home. 
John  Weedyman,  one  of  my  company,  had  supplied  me  with  a  pair  of 
shoes,  which  were  of  great  use  on  this  occasion,  but  as  he  remained 
a  prisoner  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  making  him  a  return. 

The  first  night  I  slept  in  the  woods.  The  next  day  I  was  sup- 
ported by  haws,  grapes,  &c,  as  I  could  find  them  in  the  woods. 

The  second  and  third  days  in  pushing  through  the  woods  to  get 
to  a  ford,  I  heard  a  noise  of  some  people  (whom  I  knew  to  be  Amer- 
icans by  white  paper  in  their  hats)  on  which  I  lay  down  and  was  so 
close  to  them  that  I  could  have  touched  one  of  their  horses  in  pass- 
ing.     Fortunately   I   was   not   observed,   and   soon   after   crossed  the 

17From  British  sources  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  all  but  summary  execution 
at  Gilbert  Town  of  some  of  the  Tories  captured  in  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  tend- 
ing to  justify  is  as  retaliatory.  Fortesque  states  that  it  was  "in  revenge  for  the  exe- 
cution at  Augusta  of  certain  militiamen  who  had  been  taken  in  arms  against  the  Brit- 
ish." History  of  the  British  Army,  III,  323.  Report  of  this  recent  execution  of 
American  soldiers  at  Augusta  was  doubtless  made  by  Col.  Candler  and  his  Georgians. 
Even  those  suspected  of  having  been  with  Clarke  were  hanged  without  the  semblance  of 
a  trial.     McCall;  History  of  Georgia,  II,  320-330. 

The  encouragement'  of  the  Indians  by  the  British  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trans-Alleghany  regions  in  their  homes  was  deeply  resented  by  the  over-mountain 
troops.  Lord  Cornwallis  admitted  that  such  use  of  the  Indians  had  been  by  his 
own  direction:  "When  the  numerous  and  formidable  bodies  of  back-mountain  men 
came  down  to  attack  Major  Ferguson  (in  earlier  engagements  in  South  Carolina)  and 
showed  themselves  to  be  inveterate  enemies,  I  directed  Lt.-Col.  Brown  to  encourage 
the  Indians  to  attack  the  settlements  of  Watoga,  Holsten,  Caentuck,  and  Nolachukie, 
all  of  which  are  new  encroachments  on  Indian  territories.  The  good  efforts  of  this 
measure  has  already  appeared.  A  large  body  of  mountaineers  marched  lately  to  join 
the  rebels  near  King's  Mountain,  but  were  soon  to  return  to  oppose  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  your  Excellency  letters  from  Lt.-Col.  Brown, 
etc."  Cornwallis  to  Clinton,  Winnsborough,  December  29,  1780.  Am.  MMS  in  Royal 
Inst.,  II,  225.  Brown  in  the  letter  enclosed,  says  that  the  Cherokees  "have  agreed  to 
attack  the  rebel  plunderers  who  have  takn  possession  of  their  hunting  grounds  on 
Watoga,  etc.  Chiefs  of  2,500  Cherokees  promise  to  continue  the  war  during  the  win- 
ter if  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  their  families  with  clothing."  lb.  220. 
^Salem,  North  Carolina. 
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creek  after  them.  I  then  made  for  the  mountains  in  order  to  be 
guided  by  the  Apalachian  range  and  get  over  the  rivers  with  greater 
facility.  After  crossing  Broad  river  1  met  one  Heron  who  had  been 
with  me  in  King's  Mountain  and  who  had  with  some  others  taken 
flight  early  in  the  action,  putting  white  papers  in  their  hats,  by 
which  disgraceful  strategem  they  got  through  the  American  lines. 
I  passed  tne  night  at  Heron's  house  and  once  before  at  another  man's 
on  whom  I  could  depend.  From  both  I  took  some  provisions;  the 
other  nights  I  slept  out;  I  do  not  remember  the  number  exactly  but 
must  have  been  nearly  a  fortnight. 

Octr.  31st  I  reached  home  on  the  31st  October.  I  found  that  the 
Americans  had  left  me  little.  My  wife  had  a  son  on  the  20th  whom 
I  named  William  which  was  all  the  christening  he  had. 

Novr.  As  I  did  not  know  where  to  find  any  British  troops  I  con- 
tinued about  home  for  some  time  and  as  the  Americans  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  I  was  obliged  to  conceal  myself  in  a  cave  dug 
in  the  branch  of  a  creek  under  a  hollow  poplar  with  my  cousins, 
Hugh  Cook  and  Charles  Brandon,  in  which  we  were  forced,  for  want 
of  room,  to  lie  flat.  Cooke's  wife  brought  us  food  and  news  every 
night.  I  sometimes  staid  at  my  father-in-law's  until  I  heard  that 
Coll.  Tarleton  had  defeated  Sumpter  at  Black-stocks  fort  on  Tyger 
river  on  which  I  raised  a  company  with  great  difficulty  and  joined  a 
strong  party  at  Col.  Williams'  house  on  Little  river  where  there  was 
a  strong  party  under  General  Cunningham.  Major  Plumber  having 
been  wounded  at  King's  Mountain  the  command  of  our  Regiment 
devolved  on  Jonathan  Frost  as  Major,  who  directed  me  to  assemble 
my  company  of  militia  and  join  him  at  an  appointed  place  on  Enoree. 
When  I  came  to  that  place  on  the  day  and  time  appointed  I  found 
the  Americans  under  Capt.  then  Major  Roebuck  in  possession  of  it 
who  immediately  disarmed  and  marched  us  off.  It  was  a  great 
blunder  in  Major  Frost  to  alter  the  place  of  meeting.  However  he 
did  his  best  to  remedy  it;  he  pursued  and  overtook  us  about  12  miles 
higher  up  and  having  attacked  Roebuck's  party  where  they  were  ad- 
vantageously posted  at  a  house,  poor  Frost  was  killed  the  rest  re- 
treated. Roebuck  who  was  acquainted  with  me  formerly  paroled  me 
to  Ninety-six  where  I  was  exchanged  for  Captain  Clark,  a  son  of  Coll. 
Clark,  who  had  been  taken  after  the  attack  on  Augusta  in  Georgia. 
I  was  then  (Deer)  sent  to  garrison  the  goal  of  Ninety-six  which  I 
fortified  and  had  the  command  of  the  militia  stationed  there.  Colls. 
Allen  and  Conger  commanded  the  foot  near  the  goal,  where  I  con- 
tinued until  (January,  1781)  Tarleton  came  into  Ninety-six  district 
to  go  in  quest  of  General  Morgan  and  sent  to  the  garrison  for 
guides  acquainted  with  Morgan's  situation  which  was  convenient  to 
my  home  on  Pacolet.  I  joined  Col.  Tarleton  and  marched  to  Fair- 
forest,  having  failed  to  get  intelligence  of  Morgan's  situation  he 
sent  me  out  to  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  to  make  the  mills  grind  for 
the  army.  When  I  reached  Pacolet  river  I  swam  my  horse  over  a 
private  ford,  not  likely  to  be  guarded,  leaving  the  man  behind  me,  to 
go  on  more  quietly  and  reconnoitre  the  camp.  I  found  the  fires  burn- 
ing but  no  one  there,  on  which  I  rode  to  my  father's  (16th)  who 
said  Morgan  was  gone  to  the  Old-fields  about  an  hour  before.  My 
wife  said  the  same  and  that  they  had  used  or  destroyed  my  crop  and 
took  away  most  everything.  I  immediately  returned  to  Col.  Tarleton 
and  found  he  had  marched  towards  the  Old-fields.  I  overtook  them 
before  10  o'clock  (17th)  near  the  Cowpens  on  Thickety  Creek  where 
we  suffered  a  total  defeat  by  some  dreadful  bad  management.  The 
Americans  were  uosted  behind  a  rivulet  with  Riflemen  as  a  front  line 
and  cavalry  in  the  rear  so  as  to  make  a  third  line.     Col.  Tarleton 
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charged  at  the  head  of  his  Regiment  of  cavalry  called  the  British 
Legion  which  was  filled  up  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Camden.  The  cavalry,  supported  by  a  detachment  the  71st  Regi- 
ment under  Major  Mc Arthur,  broke  the  Riflemen  without  difficulty, 
but  the  prisoners  seeing  their  own  Regt  opposed  to  them  in  the  rear, 
would  not  proceed  against  it  and  broke.  The  remainder  charged  but 
were  repulsed;  this  gave  time  to  the  front  line  to  rally  and  form  in 
the  rear  of  their  cavalry  which  immediately  charged  and  broke  the 
71st  (then  unsupported)  making  many  prisoners.  The  rout  was 
almost  total.  I  was  with  Tarleton  in  the  charge,  who  behaved  brave- 
ly but  imprudently;  the  consequence  was  his  force  was  dispersed 
in  all  directions;  the  guns  and  many  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans. 

17th.  The  men  being  dispersed  I  desired  them  to  meet  me  at 
General  Cunningham's.  I  proceeded  towards  home  to  bring  off  my 
wife  and  child  on  the  17th  Jany  and  found  there  was  nothing  left, 
not  even  a  blanket  to  keep  off  the  inclement  weather,  or  a  change  of 
garments.  Then,  leaving  a  pleasant  situation,  in  a  lamentable  state 
without  a  shilling  in  my  pocket,  proceeded  for  General  Cunningham's 
sleeping  encamped  that  night  at  Fair-Forest.  As  we  could  not  pre- 
vail on  General  Cunningham  to  use  any  exertions  to  embody  his 
brigade  of  militia  we  went  to  Edisto  river  in  order  to  settle  there, 
having  nothing  but  two  horses  and  our  clothes  left,  everything  else 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  by  them  confiscated. 

I  have  not  been  in  Pacolet  since,  nor  am  I  likely  to  be. 

I  continued  at  Robt.  McWhorters  on  Edisto  for  some  days  and 
leaving  my  wife  and  child  there  proceeded  to  Charlestown,  where 
contrary  to  my  expectations  I  met  with  several  of  the  British  officers 
who  had  been  taken  at  King's  Mountain,  and  who  very  readily  as- 
sisted me  (Febr'y)  to  get  pay  for  some  cattle  and  provisions  I  had 
furnished  Col.  Ferguson  with  for  the  use  of  his  detachment;  and 
not  satisfied  with  this,  they  introduced  me  to  Col.  Balfour,  com- 
mandant of  Charles-town,  who,  hearing  from  them  of  my  great  ac- 
tivity and  had  lost  my  all,  gave  me  an  order  to  Mr.  Cruden,  com- 
missioner of  sequestered  estates,  to  have  me  accommodated  with  my 
family  on  some  one  of  them.  This  produced  an  order  to  Coll.  Ballingal 
and  Mr.  Kinsay  at  Jacksonborough  who  ordered  me  a  house  and  pro- 
visions with  the  use  of  three  negroes  to  attend  my  family.  Thus  was 
I  at  once  introduced  to  a  new  set  of  royalists  and  I  immediately  re- 
moved my  wife  and  child,  and  Charles  Brandon  with  his  family  to 
Ferguson's  Riverside  plantation  near  Parker's-ferry  on  Pond — Pond 
river,  where  I  soon  fixed  myself  very  comfortably,  having  purchased 
in  Charles-town  some  bedding  &c,  to  set  up  house-keeping  a  second 
time.  I  joined  the  negroes  allowed  me  for  my  family  with  others  on 
the  plantation  and  began  to  make  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  rice.19 


Earl  Cornwallis  assigned  to  Lord  Rawdon  the  unpleasing 
task  of  reporting  the  disaster  to  General  Leslie.  Not  until 
October  24th  was  a  report  forwarded  and  then  as  follows : 

"It  was  hoped  that  the  rising,  which  was  expected  of  our  friends 
in  North  Carolina,  might  awe  that  district  into  quiet;  therefore, 
after  giving  them  a  little  chastisement  by  making  the  seventh  regi- 
ment take  that  route  in  its  way  to  the  army,  Lord  Cornwallis  ad- 
vanced to  Charlottsburg.20 

19Chesney   later    on    served   under    Lord    Rawdon    in    South    Carolina,    intermittently, 
until  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  when  he  sailed  for   England. 
^Charlotte,    N.    C. 
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"Major  Ferguson,  with  about  eight  hundred  militia  collected  from 
Ninety-six,  had  previously  marched  into  Tryon  County  to  protect  our 
friends  who  were  supposed  to  be  numerous  there.  ...  A  numer- 
ous army  now  appeared  on  the  frontier,  drawn  from  Nolachucki 
and  other  settlements  beyond  the  mountains  whose  very  names  had 
been  unknown  to  us.  A  body  of  these,  joined  by  inhabitants  of  the 
ceeded  lands  in  Georgia,  made  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  upon 
Augusta.  .  .  .  Major  Ferguson,  by  endeavoring  to  intercept  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat,  unfortunately  gave  time  for  fresh  bodies  of 
men  to  pass  the  mountains  and  to  unite  into  a  corps  far  superior  to 
that  which  he  commanded.  They  came  up  with  him  and  after  a 
sharp  action  entirely  defeated  him.  Ferguson  was  killed  and  all  his 
party  slain  or  taken.  .  .  .  The  enemy  are  mostly  mountain  mili- 
tia, not  to  be  overtaken  by  our  infantry,  nor  to  be. safely  pursued  in 
their  strong  country  by  our  cavalry.  Our  fear  is  that,  instead  of 
meeting  us,  they  will  slip  by  us  into  this  province  were  we  to  pro- 
ceed far  from  it,  and  might  again  stimulate  the  disaffected  to  serious 
insurrection.  This  apprehension,  you  will  judge,  Sir,  must  greatly 
circumscribe  our  efforts.  Indeed,  Lord  Cornwallis  cannot  hope  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  undertake  anything  upon  such  a  scale  as  either  to 
aid  you  or  to  benefit  from  your  present  situation."21 

Not  until  December  3rd22  did  Cornwallis  break  his  silence 
by  reporting  to  Gen.  Clinton-  at  headquarters  from  Winns- 
borough,  South  Carolina,  to  which  place  he  had  fallen  back: 

"A  few  words  about  poor  Major  Ferguson.  I  had  the  honour  to 
inform  your  Excellency  that  Major  Ferguson  had  taken  infinite  pains 
with  some  of  the  militia  of  Ninety-six.  He  obtained  my  permission 
to  make  an  incursion  into  Tryon  County  whilst  the  sickness  of  my 
army  prevented  moving.  As  he  had  only  militia,  and  the  small  re- 
mains of  his  corps  without  baggage  or  artillery,  and  he  promised  to 
come  back  if  he  heard  of  any  superior  force,  I  thought  he  could  do 
no  harm  and  might  help  to  keep  alive  the  spirits  of  our  friends  in 
North  Carolina,  which  might  be  dampened  by  the  slowness  of  our 
motions.  The  event  proved  unfortunate  without  any  fault  of  Major 
Ferguson's.  A  numerous  and  unexpected  enemy  came  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  as  they  had  good  horses  their  movements  were  rapid. 
Major  Ferguson  was  tempted  to  stay  near  the  mountains  longer  than 
he  had  intended  in  hope  of  cutting  off  Col.  Clarke  on  his  return  from 
Georgia.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  enemy  was  so  near  to  him,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  execute  my  orders  of  passing  the  Catawba  and 
joining  me  at  Charlottstown  he  was  attacked  by  a  very  superior  force 
and  totally  defeated  on  King's  Mountain.  .  .  .  The  militia  of 
Ninety-six,23  on  which  alone  we  could  place  the  smallest  dependence, 
was  so  totally  disheartened  by  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  that  of  the 
whole  district  we  could  with  difficulty  assemble  one  hundred,  and 
even  those  I  am  convinced  would  not  make  the  slightest  resistance  if 
they  had  been  attacked." 

The  word  "unexpected"  was  underscored  by  Cornwallis  in 

^Cornwallis   correspondence,   I,    509,   and    15   N.    C,   St.   Rec.    284. 

^Cornwallis  assigns  illness  as  cause  in  this  letter.  Cornwallis  correspondence,  I,  5-1 1. 

^Of  this  militia  Cornwallis  had  written  to  Clinton  July  14th,  "the  numbers  and 
disposition  of  our  militia  equal  my  most  sanguine  expectation,"  and  (August  20th)  he 
had  described  this  force  as  "consisting  of  seven  battallions,  consisting  of  4,000  persons 
well   affected  to  the   British   government." 
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this  report  in  referring  to  the  irruption  of  the  western  forces. 
Yet  he  had  (September  22nd.)  reported  that 

"the  post  at  Charlottstown  will  be  a  security  to  all  this  frontier. 
.  .  .  liable  to  be  infested  by  parties  who  have  retired  with  their 
effects  over  the  mountains,  and  mean  to  take  every  opportunity  of  car- 
rying on  a  predatory  war." 

The  over-mountain  men  had  time  and  again  confronted  the 
forces  of  the  crown  in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact  why  did  not  Cornwallis  plan  for 
keeping  in  closer  touch  or  concert  with  Ferguson's  command? 
Why,  with  Cornwallis  and  the  main  army  only  about  forty 
miles  away  at  Charlotte,  was  aid  not  sent  to  Ferguson  in 
response  to  the  urgent  call  of  the  latter? 

Col.  Tarleton,  in  his  History  of  the  Campaign,  says  that 
Ferguson : 

"dispatched  information  to  Earl  Cornwallis  of  the  supposed  num- 
ber to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  directly  announced  his  march  to 
Catawba,  notwithstanding  the  prudent  plan  of  verging  towards  the 
royal  army  and  advertising  the  British  general  of  his  situation; 
owing  to  some  interruption  of  communication  or  the  distance  of  his 
friends,  a  detachment  did  not  march  in  time  from  Charlottstown  to 
yield  him  assistance.  .  .  .  On  the  10th,  Earl  Cornwallis  gave  orders 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton  to  march  with  the  light  infantry,  the 
British  legion  and  a  three-pounder  to  assist  Major  Ferguson,  no 
certain  intelligence  having  arrived  of  his  defeat." 

Can  it  also  be  true  that  no  intelligence  of  Ferguson's  press- 
ing need  of  succor  had  arrived  at  headquarters  in  response  to 
Ferguson's  call  by  messengers  on  September  30th,  and  later 
repeated  ?24 

Tarleton's  History  of  the  Campaign,'25  in  its  account  of  Fer- 
guson's defeat,  on  publication  gave  umbrage  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis and  his  friends.  Strictures  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton's History  by  Roderick  Mackenzie,  late  lieutenant  in  the 
71st  Regiment,  promptly  issued  from  the  press  in  defense  of 
Cornwallis.  But  not  a  ray  of  light  is  shed  by  him  upon  these 
questions.26 

24My  Lord:  A  doubt  does  not  remain  with  regard  to  the  intelligence  I  sent  your 
Lordship.  They  are  since  joined  by  Clarke  and  Sumpter — of  course  are  become  an  ob- 
ject of  some  consequence.  Happily  their  leaders  are  obliged  to  feed  their  followers 
with  such  hopes,  and  so  to  flatter  them  with  accounts  of  our  weakness  and  fear,  that, 
if  necessary,  I  should  hope  for  success  against  them  myself;  but  numbers  compared, 
that  must  be  but  doubtful. 

I  am  on  my  march'  toward  you,  by  a  road  leading  from  Cherokee  Ford,  north  of 
King's  Mountain.  Three  or  four  hundred  good  soldiers,  part  dragoons,  would  finish 
the  business.  Something  must  be  done  soon.  This  is  their  last  push  in  this  quarter, 
etc.  Patrick  Ferguson. 

^London,    1787. 

26The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  satirical  Address  to  the  Army  in  Reply  to  the  Stric- 
tures, put  out  by  George  Hanger,  major  of  the  cavalry  of  the  British  legion  com- 
manded   by    Tarleton     (London,    1789.) 
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When  Tarleton's  History  was  published  Oornwallis  was  in 
the  service  of  the  British  government  in  India.  He  construed 
Tarleton's  language  to  be  a  reflection  upon  himself.  He  wrote 
(December  12,  1787)  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  from  Calcutta: 

"Tarleton's  is  a  most  malicious  and  false  attack;  he  knew  and 
approved  the  reasons  for  several  of  the  measures  he  now  blames. 
My  not  sending  relief  to  Colonel  Ferguson,  although  he  was  positively 
ordered  to  retire,  was  entirely  owing  to  Tarleton  himself;  he  pleaded 
weakness  from  the  remains  of  a  fever,  and  refused  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, although  I  used  the  most  earnest  entreaties.  I  mention  this 
as  a  proof,  amongst  many  others,  of  his  candour." 

Our  historians  have  assumed  that  the  messengers  sent  by 
Ferguson  to  his  commander  were  delayed  en  route  and  did  not 
reach  Charlotte  in  time  to  bring  relief  to  Ferguson  in  retreat. 
This  assumption,  at  best  a  strained  one,  can  no  longer  hold.  It 
clearly  appears  from  Cornwallis's  own  statement  that  he  re- 
ceived the  appeal  of  Ferguson.  It  is  a  fact  that  Tarleton  had 
been  seriously  ill.  The  truth  appears  to  be:  that  Cornwallis 
at  the  time  accepted  the  plea  of  illness  as  a  valid  excuse  of 
Tarleton,  but  made  no  effort  to  send  others  of  the  force  under 
him  at  Charlotte  to  reinforce  Ferguson.  When  Tarleton  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  fever  (October  10th)  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  order  from  Cornwallis  he  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  Ferguson  who  had  been  killed  three  days  before.  The  fact 
that  on  the  10th  Cornwallis,  so  near  at  hand,  was  in  ignorance 
of  the  disorder  is  plenary  proof  of  laxness.  Cornwallis  with- 
held from  his  report  of  Ferguson's  defeat  what  he  urged  as 
excusatory  facts  years  later  in  the  letter  from  Calcutta. 
Blame  on  just  allotment,  must  fall  on  Cornwallis  for  the  far- 
reaching  reverse  at  King's  Mountain  and  the  greater  blame  in 
that  he  tried  in  after  years  to  thrust  it  on  another. 

Much  more  pointed  and  biting  than  anything  written  by 
Tarleton  were  the  comments  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Clinton  on 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  his  Observations,  Clinton 
says: 

"Major  Ferguson  was  detached  to  a  distance  from  his  Lordship 
with  a  body  of  militia  (without  being  supported  by  regular  troops) 
under  the  idea  that  he  could  make  them  fight,  notwithstanding  his 
Lordship  had  informed  me,  some  little  time  before,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  Major  Ferguson 
himself.  The  consequence  was  that  Major  Ferguson  and  his  whole 
corps  were  unfortunately  massacred.  Lord  Cornwallis  was,  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  of  this  event,  obliged  to  quit  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina  and  leave  our  friends  there  at  the  mercy  of  an  in- 
veterate enemy  whose  power  became  irresistible  by  this  necessary 
retreat.  This  fatal  catastrophe,  moreover,  lost  his  Lordship  the  whole 
militia  of  Ninety-six,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  and  even 
threw  South  Carolina  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  rebellion.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  judge  of  the  assurances  of  co-operation  which  Lord  Corn- 
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wallis  may  have  received  from  our  friends  in  North  Carolina,  but 
from  his  report;  and  his  ,Lordship  best  knows  whether  he  received 
any  after  the  effects  of  Major  Ferguson's  misfortune  were  known. 

"That  his  Lordship  should,  after  this  opinion,  not  only  suffer 
Colonel  Ferguson  to  be  detached  without  support,  but  put  such  a 
river  as  the  Catawba  between  him  and  Ferguson." 

was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  who  knew  it. 

Corn  wallis  was  put  on  the  defensive  after  the  defeat  of 
Ferguson : 

"Earl  Cornwallis  foresees  all  the  difficulties  of  a  defensive  war. 
Yet  his  Lordship  thinks  they  cannot  be  weighed  against  the  dangers 
which  must  attend  an  obstinate  adherence  to  his  former  plans."27 

Cornwallis  himself  wrote: 

"The  constant  incursions  of  refugees,  North  Carolinians,  Back 
Mountain  men,  and  the  perpetual  risings  in  different  parts  of  this 
Province,  the  invariable  successes  of  all  tho^e  parties  against  our 
militia,  keep  the  whole  country  in  continual  alarm  and  render  the 
assistance  of  regular  troops  everywhere  necessary. "2S 

Tarleton,  who  was  enabled  to  give  a  picture  of  the  disor- 
ganization and  dejection  in  the  royalist  army  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  participatnt  in  field  operation,  says  in  his  History : 

"The  destruction  of  Ferguson  and  his  corps  marked  the  period 
and  extent  of  the  first  expedition  into  North  Carolina.  Added  to  the 
depression  and  fear  it  communicated  to  the  royalists  upon  the  bor- 
ders and  to  the  Southward,  the  effect  of  such  an  important  event  was 
sensibly  felt  by  Earl  Cornwallis  at  Charlottetown.  The  weakness 
of  his  army,  the  extent  and  poverty  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  designs  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  militia, 
presented  a  gloomy  prospect  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
A  further  progress  by  the  route  which  he  had  undertaken  could  not 
possibly  remove,  but  would  undoubtedly  increase,  his  difficulties.  He 
therefore  formed  a  sudden  determination  to  quit  Charlottetown  and 
pass  Catawba  river." 

Lord  Germain  in  a  letter  to  Clinton  (December  20th)  gave 
the  impression  made  upon  the  home  government: 

"I  cannot  sufficiently  lament  the  loss  of  Col.  Ferguson  and  the 
detachment  under  his  command,  especially  as  it  obliges  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  retreat,  and  to  recall  General  Leslie  from  the  Chesapeak."29 

The  historian  of  the  British  army  thus  summarises  the 
effect  of  the  American  victory : 


"Lord   Rawdon   to   Clinton,   October   29th. 

2sCornwallis    correspondence    I,    81. 

wReport  on  MSS  in  Various  Collections   (British)   VI,   174. 
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"This  unexpected  blow  shattered  Cornwallis'  whole  plan  of  cam- 
paign at  a  stroke.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  Ferguson  himself,  the  most 
expert  rifleman  in  the  British  army  and  the  admirable  partizan  lead- 
er, was  a  great  misfortune;  but  that  of  his  eleven  hundred  men  was 
for  the  moment  irreparable."'10 

**Fortesque,    History    of    the    British    Army,    III,    323. 


NOTE. 

The  publishers  regret  to  announce  that  they  continue  very 
much  behind  in  the  current  issues  of  the  magazine.  In  ad- 
dition to  each  issue  bearing  the  proper  date  of  series,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  cover  also  bears  the  real  date  of  issue  in 
brackets,  thus  the  reader  will  be  informed  as  to  how  far  we 
are  behind  in  the  issues. 

It  is  desired  to  remedy  this  serious  fault  at  earliest  date 
either  by  the  issuance  of  numbers  at  more  frequent  dates  or 
by  the  publishing  of  double  numbers  in  one. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  proper  index  and 
title  pages  have  not  as  yet  been  issued  for  Volume  VI,  these 
will  be  mailed  at  an  early  date. 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  STATE    UNIVERSITIES 
AND  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 

Dr.  Joseph  Schafer 

[We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting-  to  our  readers  an  article 
from  Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society,  with  reference  to  the  co-operation  of  state  uni- 
versities and  state  historical  societies.  The  article  was  read  be- 
fore the  1922  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation at  Iowa  City,  la.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  note  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  present  historical  organizations  in 
Tennessee.  For  the  time  being,  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  is 
without  a  home  for  its  library  and  museum,  its  vast  materials  being 
stored,  hoping  eventually  that  quarters  will  be  assigned  it  in  the  new 
Soldiers'  Memorial  building.  The  new  organization  provided  for  by 
the  last  Legislature  virtually  destroyed  the  organization  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Association  and  relegates  the  State  Deparment  of 
Archives  and  History  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  Such  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  historical  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  political  life  of  the  state  reacts  very  much 
on  the  permanent  appreciation  of  state  historical  studies  and  leads 
one  to  pause  and  give  consideration  to  any  suggestion  that  looks  for- 
ward to  a  more  permanent  and  practical  association  of  such  organiza- 
tions with  the  student  life — especially  that  of  the  graduate  class — 
making  the  considerations  set  forth  in  Dr.  Schafer's  aricle  very  per- 
tinent at  this  time.  Unfortunately  the  State  University  of  Tennessee 
is  located  at  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  the  state,  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  associate  our  Historical  Society  with  it,  which  has  always  had 
its  location  at  Nashville.  However,  we  have  two  large  institutions, 
Vanderbilt  University  and  George  Peabody  College,  either  of  which 
might  furnish  an  association  along  the  line  indicated  by  Dr.  Schafer. 
It  is  hoped  that  interested  historical  students  may  weigh  these  sug- 
gestions, as  some  such  arrangement  might  eventually  solve  our 
p  roblem. — Editor.  ] 

In  the  course  of  a  professional  experience  covering  approx- 
imately twenty-five  years.  I  have  had  close  and  intimate 
relations  with  two  widely  severed  western  universities  and 
with  the  state  historical  societies  of  the  same  states.  These 
states  are  Wisconsin  and  Oregon. 

I  will  speak  of  Oregon  first  because,  as  a  young  teacher  of 
history,  I  went  to  the  university  of  that  state  after  an  experi- 

; 
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ence  of  some  years  as  an  undergraduate  and  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  with  the  Wisconsin  ideals 
constantly  influencing  my  thought  about  conditions  of  work. 
The  history  department  in  Oregon  was  new  and  the  historical 
society  was  also  new.  Both  were  the  creations  of  a  man  of  very 
exceptional  and  original  mind,  who  had  received  his  training  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  after  a  period  of  normal  and 
high  school  teaching  and  administration  had  come  into  the 
professorship  of  the  social  sciences  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
I  refer  to  Prof.  F.  G.  Young.  The  historical  society  in  Oregon 
was,  through  Professor  Young's  initiative,  grafted  upon  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  number  of  years  and  had  published  some  valuable  reminis- 
cences. The  home  of  the  society  was  Portland,  which  was 
also  the  largest  city  in  the  state  and  its  principal  seaport.  The 
state  university  was  located  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Portland  and  the  state  capital  half  that  distance  on  the 
same  line  of  railroad. 

I  had  abundant  reason,  from  my  station  in  the  university, 
for  using  the  state  historical  collections  as  these  gradually  de- 
veloped, and  would  have  been  exceedingly  happy  to  send  stu- 
dents to  them  regularly  had  this  been  a  practicable  thing  to 
do.  It  was  not  practicable  except  in  the  vacation  periods  and 
in  the  cases  of  persons  whose  homes  were  in  or  near  Portland. 
But  the  collections  of  the  society,  growing  as  they  did  by  a 
process  of  almost  unplanned  accretions,  used  only  now  and 
then  by  someone  who  happened  to  be  looking  up  this  or  that 
special  minor  point  in  Portland,  cared  for  by  a  man  who  was 
a  good  antiquarian  and  an  enthusiastic  searcher  for  antiquar- 
ian material  but  who  had  little  knowledge  of  collections  for 
research  purposes,  their  arrangement  and  utilization,  never 
proved,  to  me,  a  very  fruitful  opportunity.  Indeed,  while  writ- 
ing a  book  on  the  history  of  Oregon  itself  I  was  able  to  utilize 
the  Oregon  collection  in  subordinate  ways  merely,  and  had  to 
rely  for  a  large  portion  of  my  material  upon  the  libraries  of 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and  other  institutions. 

For  some  years  during  the  infancy  of  the  Oregon  society  I 
dared  to  hope  that  a  new  arrangement  might  be  effected  which 
would  bring  the  collections  of  the  society  (at  least  all  save 
the  museum  collections)  to  the  state  university.  However, 
that  hope  gradually  faded  as  the  society  became  more  and  more 
definitely  a  fixture  in  the  city  of  Portland.  So  it  was  finally 
abandoned  and  an  attempt  made  to  develop  a  collection  of 
fundamental  material,  in  printed  form,  at  the  university.  This 
latter  collection,  while  more  useful  today  than  the  printed 
materials  in  the  society's  rooms  in  Portland,  was  necessarily 
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divorced  from  the  manuscripts  which  in  turn  were  not  fully 
usable  by  themselves  and  needed  the  support  of  a  well  de- 
veloped library,  with  public  documents,  general  works,  biblio- 
graphies, atlases,  and  the  thousand  helps  which  a  good  his- 
torical library  affords. 

The  whole  situation  was  distressingly  unsatisfactory.  The 
historical  society,  aside  from  the  editorial  department  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Young  himself  as  secretary,  had  a  useful 
museum  which  aroused  much  interest,  but  it  exerted  little 
influence  in  historical  matters,  and  of  that  little  the  university 
had   practically   no   advantage. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  both  while  in  Oregon  and  since 
leaving  there,  how  significant  might  have  been  a  movement, 
started  by  someone's  suggestion  say  in  1899,  for  combining  the 
historical  collections  with  the  library  of  the  university.  Had 
that  been  done,  or  had  a  society  been  begun  with  the  university 
as  its  center,  leaving  the  Pioneer  Association  with  its  most 
worthy  secretary  and  its  delightful  collection  of  display  mate- 
rials at  Portland,  in  all  probability  there  would  now  be  a 
historical  collection  several  times  as  extensive  and  many  times 
as  valuable  as  the  one  which  is  to  be  found  in  Portland;  the 
university  would  have  seen  to  the  organization  of  the  mate- 
rials, their  proper  cataloging  and  arrangement  for  use;  and 
large  numbers  of  students  could  have  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  local  history  research.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
no  one  took  the  initiative  in  urging  such  a  combination  be- 
tween the  state  historical  society  and  the  university,  both  in- 
stitutions have  suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffer;  both  will 
be  bound  to  fall  further  and  further  behind  the  best  organized 
cooperative  institutions. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  I  found  in 
Wisconsin,  on  coming  here  as  a  student,  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  historical  materials  owned  and  cared  for  by  the 
State  Historical  Society  and  housed  in  the  state  capitol,  a 
mile  from  the  University.  Even  in  my  undergraduate  years 
as  a  history  student  I  was  induced  to  make  large  use  of  that 
library,  and  during  the  later  graduate  years  experience  with 
these  materials  was  of  course  greatly  intensified.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  now  clear  that  the  historical  collections  at  Madison 
were  not  fully  utilized  by  the  University  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  library  building  on  the  University  campus,  to 
be  used  jointly  by  the  State  Historical  Society  and  the  Univer- 
sity Library.  This  reorganization,  for  which  the  honor  must 
be  divided  between  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  (a  native 
of  Iowa,  by  the  way)  and  Superintendent  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  now  proves  to  have 
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been  the  most  notable  step  in  institutional  cooperation  between 
state  societies  and  universities  that  had  been  taken  up  to  that 
time.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  point  out  all  the  advan- 
tages which  have  flowed  from  it.  The  Society  builds  up  its 
collections  of  publications  bearing  upon  American  and  English 
history  under  the  watchful  eye  and  stimulating  needs  of  the 
University  history  department.  These  demands  are  growing 
as  the  University  expands.  The  manuscript  collections,  made 
in  large  part  before  the  history  department  of  the  University 
took  much  interest  in  research,  have  been  utilized  more  and 
more  as  a  unique  research  opportunity  for  advanced  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  as  well  as  for  professors  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  for  the  public  at  large.  The  department  of 
public  documents  and  the  department  of  newspapers  are  both 
popular  work-shops  for  hundreds  of  history  students,  and 
the  Society  provides  expert  caretakers,  in  effect  reference  li- 
brarians, to  assist  the  users.  The  vast  collections  of  books  and 
pamphlets  are  at  hand  to  compel  breadth  of  treatment,  and 
lead  the  apprentice  from  point  to  point.  If  one  were  to  list 
the  theses  produced  for  the  history  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  the  past  twenty  years,  such  a  list,  long 
as  it  is,  would  barely  suggest  a  part  of  the  research  opportuni- 
ties brought  directly  to  the  student  of  our  great  combination 
library.  The  professors  of  history  and  the  other  social  sciences 
constitute,  together  with  other  members  and  curators  of  the 
Society,  various  committees  which  help  to  determine  the  policy 
of  the  Society  in  its  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  funds  and  in 
the  administration  of  its  library  resources.  If  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin  has  attained  a  somewhat  unique 
position  among  the  state  societies,  that  fact  is  due — next  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Lyman  Draper,  its  first  secretary,  and  the 
generous  interest  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  as  manifested 
by  their  legislature — to  the  close  cooperation  between  the  His- 
torical Society  and  the  State  University. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  say  something  to  indicate  how 
conditions,  such  even  as  exist  at  Wisconsin,  can  be  improved. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  things  that  might  be  done  to  better 
a  situation  as  good  as  ours.  However,  it  seems  to  me  from 
to  emphasize  the  excellence  of  the  Wisconsin  situation  as 
against  such  a  situation  as  exists  in  Oregon  and  is  to  be 
found  also  in  a  good  many  other  states.  Experience  prompts 
me  to  urge  that  wherever  it  is  still  possible  to  do  so,  the 
my  experience  in  Oregon  that  the  more  important  thing  is 
combination  of  the  resources  of  the  state  university  and  state 
historical  society  should  be  effected  on  some  terms  similar  to 
if  not  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  effectual  at  Madison. 
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To  bring  this  about  will  require  on  the  part  of  some  a  definite 
persistent  effort  which  may  bring  disagreements  in  its  train. 
But  institutions  are  rarely  built  on  the  basis  of  good  nature 
alone.  Somebody  usually  has  to  fight  for  them,  and  most  pro- 
fessional men  do  not  love  a  fight.  The  historian,  however,  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  look  to  distant  results,  should  feel  himself 
justified  in  contending  for  a  situation  which  shall  be  as  nearly 
ideal  as  it  can  be  made,  even  though  to  bring  that  about  may 
hurt  some  people's  feelings. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  SPRING  HILL 

By 

Thomas  Robson  Hay1 

Alter  the  fall  of  Atlanta  on  September  2,  18G4,  General 
John  B.  Hood  led  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee  to  Love- 
joy's  Station,  southwest  from  Atlanta,  and  then  to  Palmetto, 
Georgia,  thirty  miles  due  west  from  Atlanta.  General  Sher- 
man, with  his  army,  meantime  remained  in  and  about  Atlanta. 

At  Palmetto,  Hood  passed  nearly  a  month  recruiting  and 
re-organizing  his  defeated  army,  re-equipping  it  with  such 
munitions,  clothing,  and  supplies  as  could  be  secured,  while 
at  the  same  time  watching  Sherman  and  trying  to  fathom  his 
intentions.  But  such  a  situation  could  not  last.  The  physical, 
economic,  and  psychological  state  of  the  Confederacy  required 
positive  action.  The  edifice  of  secession  was  showing  danger- 
ous signs  of  collapse.     Something  had  to  be  done. 

In  the  first  week  in  October,  after  a  personal  conference 
with  President  Davis,  who  had  visited  the  army  in  camp  at 
Palmetto,  Hood  marched  northward  to  strike  Sherman's  line 
of  communication  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
and  the  North.  Sherman  promptly  moved  back  after  Hood, 
leaving  the  20th  Corps  to  guard  Atlanta  and  his  rear.  After 
some  minor  engagements  and  the  destruction  of  the  railroads, 
in  places,  Hood  drew  off  to  the  westward  and  on  October  24 
was  at  Decatur,  Alabama.  On  the  30th  he  had  gone  as  far 
west  as  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennes- 
see River.  Sherman  remained  in  position  at  Gaylesville,  in 
north-eastern  Alabama,  which  place  he  had  reached  on  October 
25. 

Hood's  object  in  moving  west  to  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia, 
125  miles  south  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  to  draw  Sher- 
man after  him  and  thus  make  the  capture  of  Atlanta  "a  bar- 
ren victory."  But  Sherman  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  such  a 
trap.  Before  Hood  left  Palmetto,  Sherman  had  sent  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
back  to  Nashville  with  a  division  of  the  4th  Corps.  He  was  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  at  that  place  and  of  those  scat- 
tered over  the  intervening  territory  from  Chattanooga  to 
Louisville. 

After  Hood's  movement  northwards  from  Palmetto  had  be- 


etle author  has  written  a  monograph— HOOD'S  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN— 
which  was  awarded  the  Robert  M.  Johnston  Military  History  Prize  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  the  December,  1920,  meeting,  and  which  critically  considers 
this  campaign  from  its  inception  to  the  final  dispersion  of  Hood's  army,  in  1865,  after 
its  retreat  from  Nashville.  The  battle  of  Spring  Hill  is  condensed  from  two  chapters 
of  this  essay. 
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gun,  it  became  evident  that  he  might  attempt  to  invade  Tennes- 
see, capture  Nashville,  and  advance  into  Kentucky  and  to  the 
Ohio  River,  thus  upsetting  the  Northern  plans  of  campaign. 
Accordingly,  the  rest  of  the  4th  Corps  was  sent  to  Thomas  and, 
in  October,  General  John  M.  Schofield,  with  the  23d  Corps,  and 
General  A.  J.  Smith,  with  two  divisions  of  the  16th  Corps, 
which  were  operating  in  Missouri,  were  directed  to  report  to 
Thomas. 

Sherman  remained  in  northern  Georgia  and  Hood  at  Tus- 
cumbia,  each  watching  the  other.  Sherman  was  the  first  to 
move.  For  some  time  he  had  been  considering  the  advisability 
of  a  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  Savannah, 
in  order  to  separate  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the 
Confederacy.  If  successful,  he  would  join  hands  with  Grant, 
in  Virginia,  and  together  they  would  be  able  to  crush  Lee. 
After  considerable  correspondence,  Sherman  finally  obtained 
Grant's  approval.  Early  in  November  he  began  concentrating 
his  army  at  Atlanta  and  on  the  10th  of  November  commenced 
the  spectacular  raid,  known  as  The  March  to  the  Sea. 

Hood,  undecided  as  to  what  to  do,  delayed  at  Tuscumbia, 
to  watch  Sherman.  The  weather  was  cold  and  rainy,  the  roads 
became  almost  impassable,  the  supply  railroad  was  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair,  and  Forrest,  with  his  cavalry,  was  engaged  in 
raiding  operations  in  West  Tennessee.  Meantime  Thomas  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  gather  his  scattered  forces  together  in 
order  to  be  able  to  oppose  Hood  effectively  in  any  move  that 
he  might  make,  but  his  resources  were  none  too  great.  Except 
for  the  4th  and  the  23d  Corps,  numbering  in  all,  some  25,000 
effectives,  Thomas  had  in  his  command  only  scattered  and  un- 
organized detachments  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
his  cavalry  was  deficient  in  numbers  and  practically  unor- 
ganized. General  James  H.  Wilson,  whom  Grant  had  ordered 
to  Tennessee,  did  not  arrive  and  take  over  the  organization  of 
the  cavalry  until  after  Hood  had  started  north  from  Tus- 
cumbia. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Forrest  and  his  cavalry  having 
joined  him,  Hood  finally  began  his  long  delayed  march  into 
Tennessee.  He  moved  rapidly,  flanking  Schofield,  command- 
ing Thomas's  advanced  forces,  out  of  Pulaski,  some  60  miles 
south  of  Nashville,  and  nearly  cut  his  line  of  retreat  at  Colum- 
bia, where  both  commands  faced  each  other  during  the  27th 
and  28th  of  November,  1864. 

Hood's  command  consisted  of  the  three  infantry  corps  of 
A.  P.  Stewart,  S.  D.  Lee,  and  B.  F.  Cheatham  and  Forrest's 
cavalry,  made  up  of  the  divisions  of  W.  H.  Jackson,  James  R. 
Chalmers,   and  Abram   Buford.     Together  with  the  artillery 
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and  trains.  Hood's  army  numbered  some  30,000  effectives.  Scho- 
field's  command  consisted  of  his  own  23d  Corps  and  D.  S. 
Stanley's  4th  Corps,  with  Wilson's  cavalry,  made  up  of  Hatch's 
and  Croxton's  divisions.  With  artillery  and  trains,  Schofield 
also  had  about  30,000  effectives. 

On  the  night  of  November  27,  Schofield  withdrew  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Duck  River  and  took  up  a  position  overlook- 
ing the  town.  Hood's  troops  moved  forward  and  occupied 
Columbia,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 

As  Schofield  showed  signs  of  continuing  his  retreat  north- 
ward. Hood  decided  to  continue  his  flanking  movement.  His 
plan  was  to  lead  Cheatham's  and  Stewart's  corps  and  John- 
son's division,  of  Lee's  corps,  across  the  Duck  River,  above 
Columbia,  and  to  make  all  speed  to  Spring  Hill  and  block 
Schofield's  line  of  retreat  to  Nashville.  Lee,  with  Clayton's 
and  Stevenson's  divisions,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the  artil- 
lery and  the  trains,  was  to  remain  in  front  of  Columbia  to 
demonstrate  heavily  against  Schofield  and  to  follow  him  closely 
if  he  retreated.2 

.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  Forrest  and  his  cavalry 
crossed  the  Duck  River  and  as  soon  as  General  Wilson,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  heard  of  this  movement 
he  took  energetic  steps  to  make  opposition,  but  was  unable 
to  unite  his  forces  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  1  A.  M., 
Nov.  29,  he  learned  of  the  plans  for  Hood's  crossing  and  sent 
a  message  to  Schofield  advising  him  of  the  fact  and  suggest- 
ing that  he  at  once  put  his  entire  command  in  motion  for 
Spring  Hill  and  Franklin.3  On  receipt  of  this  note,  General 
D.  S.  Stanley  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Spring  Hill  "to  hold 
that  place  and  cover  the  trains."4  Stanley  started  at  8  A.  M., 
with  two  divisions,  "all  the  artillery  that  could  be  spared,  all 
the  trains  and  ambulances  to  follow."5 

During  the  night  of  the  28th,  pontoon  bridges  were  laid 
at  Davis's  Ford,  five  or  six  miles  above  Columbia,6  and  at 
dawn  of  the  29th,  Hood's  troops  begain  crossing,  Cleburne's 
division,  of  Cheatham's  corps  leading,  with  General  Hood  at 
the  head  of  the  column  to  see  for  himself  what  was  going  on 
and  to  personally  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  his  orders.7 


2John  B.  Hood,  Advance  &  Retreat  (1880),  283.  Henceforth  cited  as  "Hood." 
Hood's  Report,  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  45,  part  1 :652.  Henceforth  cited  as  "O.  R." 
Note — All   O.   R.   citations   relate  to  the  first  series. 

3Wilson  to  Schofield,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:1143;  Wilson's  Report,  Ibid. :55s;  J.  H. 
Wilson,   Under  the   Old   Flag,   2:42-3.      (1907) 

4Schofield's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:341;  Lt.  Col.  J.  S.  Fullerton,  Journal  of  the 
4th   Army   Corps,    Ibid. :  147. 

5Stanley's  Report,   O.   R.   45,  part    1:113. 

6Jacob  D.  Cox,  Franklin  &  Nashville — The  March  to  the  Sea,  6afn  (Campaigns 
of  the   Civil  War,    1881).     Henceforth   cited  as  "Cox." 

'Hood,  283-84;   Irving  A.   Buck,  Cleburne  &  His  Command,   311.      (1908) 
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Stewart  followed,  with  .Johnson's  division,  of  Lee's  corps, 
bringing  up  the  rear.8  Despite  all  efforts  to  accelerate  the 
movement  of  his  troops,  it  was  3  P.  M.  before  Cleburne  reached 
the  Rally  Hill  pike,  where  it  crossed  Kutherford's  Creek  and 
distant  about  2l/>  miles  from  Spring  Hill.0  No  enemy  was 
seen  other  than  a  few  cavalry  stragglers,  on  the  entire  march, 
until  the  troops  came  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Spring 

Hill.9  " (A)  About  3  or  I  o'clock  (Stewart)  reached 

Eutlierford's  Creek  as  Cheatham's  rear  division  was  crossing. 
(He)   received  orders  to  halt  and  form  on  the  south  side  of 

the  creek   "10     Lee,  with  the  troops  left  at  Columbia, 

was  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  program  to  the  letter  and 
as  Hood's  leading  troops  approached  Spring  Hill  the  roar  of 
Lee's  guns  could  be  distinctly  heard.11 

At  about  4  P.  M.,  General  Hood  was  in  front  of  Spring  Hill 
with  an  army  corps  (Cheatham's)  9,800  strong12  and  Forrest's 
cavalry,  about  5,000  strong.13  A.  P.  Stewart's  corps  of  about 
8,500  men14  and  Edward  Johnson's  division,  of  some  2,500  men, 
were  nearby,  close  to  the  crossing  of  Rutherford's  Creek  and 
within  easy  supporting  distance  of  Cheatham.  No  greater  dis- 
tance than  five  miles  separated  any  of  these  troops.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that,  at  this  time,  Hood  had  a  force  of  some 
25,000  men  with  which  to  strike  Stanley's  single  division 
(Wagner's)  of  some  5,500  men.15 

General  Schofield,  uncertain  as  to  Hood's  intentions  and 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  main  force,  delayed  withdrawing 
his  command  from  about  Columbia,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  did  send  General  Stanley  and  two  divisions,  with  the  trains 
and  artillery,  in  the  direction  of  Spring  Hill.  It  was  3  P.  M. 
before  he  (Schofield)  became  satisfied  that  he  would  not  be 
attacked  in  force  at  Columbia,  but  that  instead,  Hood  was 
hurrying  to  seize  his  line  of  retreat  at  Spring  Hill.16 

The  success  of  this  flanking  movement  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  General  Hood,  dependent  on  his  ability  to  gain  Schofield's 

8Stewart's    Report,    O.    R.    45,    part    1:712. 

8Hood,  284;  B.  F.  Cheatham,  The  Lost  Opportunity  at  Spring  Hill,  Papers,  South- 
ern Historical  Society,  9:524.  (1881)  Henceforth  cited  as  "Cheatham,  So.  His. 
Sec." 

9a  J.  P.  Young,  The  Battle  of  Spring  Hill,  Confederate  Veteran,  16.30.  (1914) 
Henceforth  cited  as  "Young,  Con.  Yet."  This  is  the  best  account  of  the  Confederate 
operations  at  Spring  Hill  and  is  based  on  extensive  research  and  on  a  wide  and 
extended  correspondence  with  participants,  both  FederaJ  and  Confederate.  Judge 
Young  was  present  as  a  soldier  in  Forrest's  cavalry.  The  study,  however,  does  not 
attempt  to   deal   critically   with  either   Scholfield's   or   Wilson's  movements. 

"Stewart's   Report,   O.   R.   45,   part   1  :7i2. 

"Hood,  284. 

i:Return,  Army  of  Tennessee,  Nov.   20,   1864,   O.   R.  45,  part   1:678. 

"Forrest's   Report,  O.   R.  45,  part   1 :752. 

"Stewart's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1  :7o8.  Stewart  says  he  crossed  Rutherford's 
Creek  near  sunset. 

15Weekly   Report,   Army  of  the   Cumberland,  Nov.   28,   1864,  O.   R.   45,   part   1:1133. 

16Schofield's   Report,    O.    R.   45,  part   1:342. 
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rear  before  he  was  aware  of  it  and  to  cut  him  off  from  Frank- 
Jin  and  his  direct  line  of  retreat  to  Nashville,  either  forcing 
him  to  stand  and  fight  at  a  disadvantage  or  to  turn  off  to  the 
west  on  such  roundabout  country  roads  as  he  might  find. 

When  his  troops  halted  in  view  of  the  Columbia-Spring 
Hill  pike,  Hood  writes  that  he  sent  for  Cheatham  and  Cleburne 
and  pointed  out  the  Federal  troops  "retreating  rapidly  to  es- 
cape .  ."  Cheatham  was  given  a  verbal  order  to  get  Cle- 
burne's division  across  the  creek  and  to  send  him  forward  to 
attack  the  Federals  and  gain  possession  of  the  pike.17  Turning 
to  Cleburne,  Hood  writes  that  he  said:  "General,  you  have 
heard  the  orders  just  given.  You  have  one  of  my  best  divisions. 
Go  with  General  Cheatham,  assist  him  in  every  way  you  can 
and  do  as  he  directs.  Go  and  do  this  at  once.  Stewart  is  near 
at  hand  and  I  will  have  him  double-quick  his  men  to  the 
front."18  Cleburne  was  to  communicate  with  General  Forrest, 
who  was  near  the  village  (of  Spring  Hill),  ascertain  from  him 
the  position  of  the  enemy  and  attack  at  once.19  General  Chea- 
tham was  directed  to  remain  at  Eutherford's  Creek  and  hurry 
forward  Bate's  division  to  support  Cleburne.  General  Hood, 
himself,  would  see  to  it  that  General  Brown's  division  was 
hurried  into  line.20 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Hood  was  satisfied 
that  Lee  had  succeeded  in  holding  Schofield  at  Columbia  and 
that  that  commander  was,  for  the  time  being,  deceived  as  to 
the  real  movements  and  intentions  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander. Though  General  Hood  writes  that  he  could  see  the 
Federals  "retreating  rapidly"  to  escape  him,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  no  retreating  Federals  or  wagon  trains  on 
the  pike  at  that  hour.  Wagner  had  already  taken  position  at 
and  about  Spring  Hill  and  had  parked  hi*  trains.  Forrest  was 
then  in  line  in  front  of  Bradley's  brigade.  General  Hood  was 
2y2  miles  away  at  Rutherford's  Creek,  where  Brown's  division 
was  crossing.  Stewart's  corps  was  not  "near  at  hand"  nor 
was  it  under  orders  to  "double-quick  to  the  front,"  but  was  in 
line  of  battle  south  of  Rutherford's  Creek.21 

17Hood,    284. 

uHood,  284-85;  Hood's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:652;  Cheatham,  So.  His.  Soc., 
9.529.  Cheatham  denies  the  truth  of  Hood's  alleged  conversation  with  himself  and 
Cleburne;  D.  W.  Sanders,  Southern  Bivouac,  3:66,  357.  (1883)  This  is  the  only- 
detailed  and  continuous  narrative  of  Hood's  Tennessee  Campaign  and  contains  much 
of  interest  and  value  relating  to  the  battle  of  Spring  hill.  Sanders  was  a  Major, 
A.  A.  G.,  on  the  staff  of  General  S.  G.  French  (Loring)  )of  Stewart's  Corps  and  was 
a   participant   in   the   operations   described. 

"Cheatham,   So.   His.   Soc,  9:524. 

20Cheatham,   So.   His.  Soc,   9:524-25. 

2lSanders.  So.  Biv.,  3:357  Stanley's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:117;  Wagner's  Re- 
port, Ibid.:229-3o;  Hood's  Report,  Ibid.:6s2;  Stewart's  Report,  Ibid. .-712;  Forrest's 
Report,    Ibid.  :753. 
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About  4  P.  M.  General  Cleburne  moved  his  command  for- 
ward (westward)  to  the  turnpike.  A  brigade  of  Forrest's  caval- 
ry formed  on  his  right,  but  had  only  four  rounds  of  ammunition 
left  per  man.  The  attack  and  the  direction  of  it  was  ordered 
by  General  Hood,  in  person,  he  having  ridden  to  the  front 
and  assumed  command,  General  Cheatham  being  still  at  the 
ford  sending  Bate's  division  forward.22  Cleburne,  moving  for- 
ward, rapidly  drove  in  the  Federal  skirmishers  and  at  about 
4:30  P.  M.  his  right  brigade  (Lowry's)  struck  the  right  of  Brad- 
ley's brigade,  of  Wagner's  division,  posted  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion and  behind  rail  fences  with  woods  in  front  and  rear. 
Govan's  brigade,  on  Lowry's  left,  also  moved  to  the  attack, 
Generals  Cleburne  and  Forrest  both  riding  with  the  column.23 
Bradley's  brigade,  overlapped  on  its  right  and  taken  in  reverse 
was  drawn  back  across  the  pike  to  the  outskirts  of  Spring 
Hill,24  though  not  without  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  the 
advancing  Confederates.  Granbury's  brigade,  on  Cleburne's 
left,  advanced  with  little  or  no  opposition.25 

General  Cheatham  later  wrote  that  Cleburne's  advance 
"was  such  as  had  exposed  his  right  flank  (Lowry's  brigade)  to 
the  enemy's  line"  and  that  he  "had  suffered  severely"  and  "been 
compelled  to  fall  back  and  reform  his  division  with  a  change 
of  front."26  He  also  stated  that  Cleburne  "instead  of  advanc- 
ing directly  on  Spring  Hill"  had  advanced  a  "little  south  of 
west  and  almost  parallel  with  the  pike, instead  of  mov- 
ing northwest."  As  "General  Cleburne  was  killed  in  the  as- 
sault upon  Franklin  (the  next  day)  ....  (Cheatham)  had  no 
opportunity  to  learn  from  him  how  it  was  that  this  error  in 
direction  occurred."27 

General  Hood,  though  he  personally  directed  Cleburne'-s 
advance,  characterized  the  attack  as  "feeble  and  partial",28 
later  writing  that  "Had  my  instructions  been  carried  out, 
there  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the 
road  (the  Columbia  to  Franklin  pike.)"29 

After  Bradley  had  withdrawn,  Cleburne's  division  was  halt- 
ed to  reform  and  when  in  the  act  of  again  advancing,  to  take 
possession  of  the  pike  and  thus  to  block  Schofield's  movement 
to  Franklin,  a  staff  officer  arrived  from  General  Cheatham  di- 

22Young,  Con.  Vet.,  16.31. 

23Young,   Con.   Vet.,    16:31 

24Bradley's    Report,    O.    R.    45,   part    1:269. 

25Buck,   Cleburne  &  His  Command,  320. 

26Cheatham,  So.  His.  Soc,  9:525;  General  Lowry  says  that  he  "was  not  struck 
in  flank"  and  that  he  "only  had  to  make  a  slight  change  of  direction  .  .  .  which 
was  done  without  confusion,"  (Letter  quoted  in  So.  His.  Soc,  9:536).  This  state- 
ment of  Lowry's  is  confirmed  by  General  D.  C  Govan,  one  of  Cleburne's  brigade 
commanders.      (Quoted,   Buck,    Cleburne   &   His   Command,   320.) 

"Cheatham,    So.   His.   Soc,   9:525. 

28Hood's  Report,   O.   R.   45,  part   1:657. 

^Hood,  285. 
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recting  Cleburne  to  make  no  advance  until  "further  orders,"30 
It  was  now  near  sunset  and  Cleburne's  division,  with  slight 
alterations  of  units  to  conform  with  the  line  of  the  division, 
"remained  in  line  of  battle  until  nightfall  and  then  went  into 
bivouac,"  facing  the  Columbia  to  Franklin  pike.31  Cleburne 
was  not  "compelled  to  fall  back,"  and  was  ready  and  anxious 
to  continue  the  battle. 

In  the  meantime  Bate's  division,  which  had  been  hurried 
forward  by  Cheatham,  came  up  on  Cleburne's  left  and  moved 
westward,  by  direction  of  General  Hood,32  with  orders  to  reach 
the  Columbia  pike,  after  which  it  was  to  swing  around  north- 
eastward toward  Spring  Hill.  Advancing  in  line  of  battle  for 
more  than  a  mile,  as  Bate  heard  firing  on  his  right,  in  front 
of  Cleburne,  and  as  it  was  reported  that  that  command  had 
changed  direction,  Bate  also  changed  direction  slightly  to  the 
right  and  was  rapidly  driving  the  enemy  across  the  pike  when 
he  received  orders  from  Cheatham  to  halt  and  form  on  Cle- 
burne's left.33  This  being  done,  Bate's  command  went  into 
bivouac,  facing  northward.  About  10  P.  M.,  General  Johnson's 
division,  of  Lee's  corps,  took  position  on  Bate's  left.34 

About  the  time  that  Bate  moved  from  Rutherford's  Creek 
to  take  position  to  the  left  of  Cleburne,  General  J.  C.  Brown's 
division  arrived  at  the  creek  and  was  ordered  to  advance,  take 
position  on  Cleburne's  right,  and  attack.  It  was  about  5  P.  M. 
when  Brown  got  into  line  and  connected  with  Cleburne's 
right.35 

Three  courses  were  open  to  Hood  on  this  day,  the  29th  of 
November.  1 — To  advance  directly  on  Spring  Hill  with  Cle- 
burne's and  Brown's  divisions,  Cheatham's  entire  corps  then 
to  change  front  to  rear  facing  the  advancing  Federals  coming 
from  Columbia;  2 — To  move  Cleburne  and  Bate  to  the  west 
of  and  across  the  pike,  to  Spring  Hill,  while  Stewart  was 
brought  up  on  the  right  of  the  line  to  attack  the  advancing 
Federals,  Brown's  division  to  take  care  of  Stanley's  command ; 
3 — To  move  Stewart  to  the  north  of  Spring  Hill  to  head  off 
Schofield's  retreating  column,  while  Cheatham's  corps  struck 
it  in  flank,  as  it  moved  along  the  pike,  and  Lee  attacked  it  in 
rear.30  It  would  seem  that  Hood  actually  attempted  each  of 
these  maneuvres,  in  turn,  and  failed  in  all  of  them. 

30Young,  Con.  Vet.,  16:38.  Judge  Young's  authority  for  this  statement  is  a 
letter  by  Captain  L.  H.  Miangum,  Ass't  Adj.  Gen.,  Cleburne's  Division,  published  in 
the  Missouri  Republican,  Sept.  12,  1885.  Captain  Mangum  states  that  Colonel  Bostick 
of  Cheatham's  staff  delivered  this  order.  "But  for  this  order,  Cleburne  would  have 
been  on  the  pike  and  had  possession  of  Spring  Hill  in  less  than   10  minutes." 

"Young,   Con.   Vet.,   16:38. 

^Bate's   Report,  O.    R.   45,   part   1:742. 

^Bate's    Report,    O.    R.,   45,   part    1:742. 

34Bate's    Report,    O.   R.   45,  part    1  :742. 

3 'Young,   Con.   Vet.,   16:30. 

S0Young,   Con.   Vet.    16:29. 
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When  the  order  to  attack  was  received  by  Brown,  that  of- 
ficer replied  "that  it  would  be  certain  disaster  for  him  to  at- 
tack, as  an  enemy's  line  extended  beyond  his  right  several 
hundred  yards."  General  Cheatham  directed  him  "to  throw 
back  his  right  brigade  and  make  the  attack,"  informing  him 
that  Stewart's  corps  was  close  at  hand  and  would  be  placed 
on  his  (Brown's)  right  as  soon  as  it  came  up.37  Stewart,  how- 
ever, did  not  cross  the  pike.  General  Hood  had  halted  this 
command  on  the  south  side  of  Rutherford's  Creek,  stating  that, 
anticipating  Cheatham's  attack,  he  wished  to  have  Stewart 
advance  on  Cheatham's  right  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
Federals  northwards.  Stewart  was  not  allowed  to  cross  Ruther- 
ford's Creek  until  dark  and  did  not  get  into  position  on 
Brown's  right  until  after  9  P.  M.3S  and  then  went  into  bivouac 
on  the  right  of  Cheatham's  line,  but  not  across  the  pike,  at 
about  11  or  12  o'clock.39  General  Stewart  did  not  cross  the 
pike  for  the  reason  that  though  "guides  were  furnished  to  point 

out  Cheatham's  right darkness   ....  soon  closed  upon 

(him)  ...."40  General  Stewart  says:  "I  was  kept  west  of 
Rutherford's  Creek  until  towards  night;  had  no  orders  to  at- 
tack :   was  not  in  position  to  attack  ....  "41 

After  Cleburne's  attack,  Forrest's  men  "were  withdrawn  to 

feed  their  horses  and  (to)  bivouac the  infantry  being 

left  to  hold  the  ground  acquired."42  "About  nine  that  night," 
Forrest  and  Stewart  met  and  finding  "that  their  orders  ap- 
peared to  conflict  ....  rode  together  to  General  Hood's  head- 
quarters" at  the  Thompson  house.  "On  the  way  ....  Forrest 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Cleburne's  division  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  position  in  which  he  had  supposed  it  was  to 
remain  throughout  the  night  ....  "43 

In  the  conversation  that  took  place  on  their  arrival  at 
Hood's  headquarters,  Stewart  advised  that  his  men  had  "been 
placed  in  bivouac."44  Hood  then  turned  to  Forrest  and  asked 
"If  he  could  not  throw  his  cavalry  upon  the  turnpike  in  time  to 
check  the  Federal  retreat?"  Forrest  replied  that  Chalmers 
and  Buford  were  without  ammunition45  and  that  only  Jackson's 

37Cheatham,   So.   His.   Soc,  9:525-26,   538. 

^Cheatham,  So.   His.   Soc,  9:535;   Stewart's  Report,  O.   R.  part   1:712. 

^Hood,    286;    Stewart's    Report,   O.    R.    45,   part    1:712. 

■"Hood,  286;   Stewart's  Report,   O.   R.  45,   part   1:712. 

"Quoted,   Young,   Con.   Vet.,    16.38. 

42Thomas  Jordan  and  J.  P.  Pryor,  The  Campaigns  of  Lieutenant  General  Forrest 
and  Forrest's  Cavalry,   622.      (1867)      Henceforth  cited  as   "Jordan  &  Pryor." 

43Jordan  &  Pryor,   622. 

■"Stewart  to  Hood,  April  3,  1865,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:713- 

43Forrest's  ordnance  trains  had  been  left  at  Columbia,  with  all  the  artillery  except 
two  guns,  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  need  for  rapid  move- 
ments,  Forrest's  Report,   O.    R.   45,  part   1:753;   Hood's   Report,    Ibid.  :6s2. 
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division  was  supplied,  but  added  he  would  do  the  best  he  could. 
Hood  advised  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  cavalry  was 
supplied  with  ammunition  by  Cheatham  and  Stewart.  This 
could  not  be  done,  however,  as  their  ammunition  trains  had 
not  arrived  from  Columbia.46 

Forrest,  returning  to  his  headquarters,  found  General  Jack- 
son awaiting  him  and  he  ordered  him  to  march  his  command  In 
the  direction  of  Thompson's  Station,  above  Spring  Hill,  to 
"intercept"  Schofleld's  retreat.47  Jackson  struck  Ruger's  divi- 
sion at  a  point  four  miles  north  of  Spring  Hill,  at  11  P.  M.,  but 

as  he  received  "no  support was  compelled  to  retire  . . 

.  . .  ."48  The  Confederate  infantry  remained  in  bivouac  along 
the  pike  and  as  Forrest  was,  for  the  moment,  helpless,  no  fur- 
ther opposition  was  offered  to  Schofleld's  retreat.  The  Federal 
troops  hurried  by  in  the  night  and  by  morning  were  safely 
drawn  up  in  front  of  Franklin  to  await  Hood's  expected  attack. 

When  Schofield  first  heard  of  Hood's  movement,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  he  thought  it  was  a  move  to  strike  him 
in  flank  west  of  Huey's  Mills  and  above  Columbia.  General 
Stanley,  with  his  three  divisions  of  the  4th  Corps,  was  started 
to  Spring  Hill,  but  Wood's  and  Kimball's  divisions  were  halted 
and  formed  facing  Huey's  Mills,  Stanley  going  on,  in  person, 
with  Wagner's  division.  Cox  remained  at  Columbia  and  Ruger 
was  ordered  to  move  to  the  pike  in  rear  of  Rutherford's  Creek.4^ 
At  about  3  P.  M.,  Schofield  gave  orders  for  "the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  after  dark  (about  5  P.  M.)"  and  taking  Ruger's 
division,  less  Cooper's  brigade,  guarding  the  Duck  River 
fords  below  Columbia,  hurried  on  to  Spring  Hill,  arriving 
there  "about  7  P.  M."50  Wood  and  Cox  marched  "at  7  P.  M." 
and  reached  Spring  Hill  "about  midnight."51  Kimball  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  entire  army,  which  moved  on  through  Spring 
Hill  to  Franklin.52  Schofield  had  become  "satisfied"  that  he 
had  "run  too  much  risk  in  trying  to  hold  Hood  in  check"  and 
didn't  "want  to  get  into  such  a  tight  place  again."53 

From  the  foregoing  it  wall  seem  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  failure  to  cut  off  Schofield  was  divided.  Primarily,  it  was 
Hood's  as  he  was  on  or  near  the  field  and  should  have  seen  to 
it  that  his  orders  were  obeyed  and  that  they  were  consistent. 
The  fault  was,  secondarily,  Brown's,  in  not  moving  to  the  at- 
tack when  and  as  directed  by  General  Cheatham.     General 

■"Jordan   &   Pryor,   623-24. 

■"Jordan  &  Pryor,  624;   Forrest's  Report,   O.   R.  45,  part  1:753. 

48Jordan  &  Pryor,  624;  Forrest's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:753. 

40Schofield's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1  =341 "»  J-  M.  Schofield,  Forty-Six  Years  in  the 
Army,   230.      (1897)      Henceforth  cited  as  "Schofield." 

^Schofleld's   Report,   O.   R.   45,   part    1 :342. 

"Wood's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:  123;  J.  D.  Cox,  Journal  of  the  23d  Corps, 
Ibid.:   358. 

"Kimball's   Report,   O.    R.   45,   part   1.177. 

"Schofield  to  Thomas,  0.  R.  45.  part  1:1170. 
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Brown's  fine  record  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  fighter  negatives  the 
suspicion  that  lie  would  have  failed  to  attack  when  ordered  and 
the  only  ground  on  which  to  account  for  his  alleged  disobe- 
dience is  that  he  misunderstood  the  order,  said  to  have  been 
given  him  by  General  Cheatham,  to  throw  back  his  right  bri- 
gade and  attack.  In  the  absence  of  Brown's  unpublished  state- 
ment, the  evidence  favors  Cheatham.  In  any  case  it  would 
seem  that  Brown  should  have  acted  on  his  own  initiative  and 
attacked.  The  prize  of  success  was  great.  The  Confederates 
on  the  field  outnumbered  Stanley's  troops.  Relatively  the 
former  were  pretty  well  concentrated  while  the  Federals  were 
strung  out  along  the  Columbia  to  Franklin  pike,  were  in  hur- 
ried retreat,  and  knew  that  superior  Confederate  forces  were 
within  striking  distance.  That  they  would  have  put  up  a 
good  fight  is  certain,  but  with  Cheatham  and  Stewart,  aided 
by  Forrest's  cavalry,  striking  their  column  in  flank  and  Lee 
pressing  from  the  rear,  the  psychological  and  physical  factors 
of  the  situation  all  favored  a  sufficient  success  by  Brown  to 
have  ensured  the  occupation  of  the  pike.  Brown  was  justified 
in  running  risks  to  accomplish  this  object.  He  knew  that 
Cleburne  and  Bates  were  on  his  left  waiting  and  ready  to 
attack ;  that  Stewart  was  coming  up  to  cover  his  right ;  and 
that  if  Gist  (his  right  brigade)  was  not  already  in  position 
that  he  would  soon  be.  But  for  some  unknown  reason  the  op- 
portunity was  allowed  to  pass,  darkness  imposing  a  handicap 
of  ignorance  of  the  detailed  and  exact  positions  of  the  Con- 
federates as  well  as  of  the  Federals. 

General  Stewart,  wrote:  "The  truth  is,  the  failure  at 
Spring  Hill  was  General  Hood's  own  fault.  He  was  at  the 
front  with  the  advanced  troops  or  could  have  or  should  have 
been  and  if  he  gave  explicit  orders  for  an  occupation  of  the 
pike  and  they  were  disobeyed  or  not  executed  properly  the 
remedy  was  entirely  in  his  own  hands."34  "He  was  there  in 
command  of  the  army  and  could  have  put  the  troops  in  him- 
self if  necessary  ....  General  Hood  was  responsible  for  the 
failure."55 

General  Hood,  in  his  book,  "Advance  &  Retreat"™  and  in 
his  official  report,  57  gives  a  most  erroneous  story  of  the  day's 
operations.  His  orders  to  his  subordinate  commanders  were 
contradictory  and  misleading.  He  seemed  uncertain  as  to  the 
exact  disposition  of  his  troops,  relative  to  each  other  and  to 
the  opposing  Federals,  and  seems,  at  the  critical  moment,  to 
have  utterly  failed  to  realize  his  advantage  of  position  and 

^Quoted,  Con.  Vet,   16:42. 

55Ouoted,    Con.    Vet,    16:42. 

5eHood,    284-88. 

57Hood's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:652ft. 

2— 
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the  necessity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  a  want  of  in- 
formation that  was  perhaps  as  much  due  to  poor  staff  work 
as  to  any  inability  or  neglect  on  his  own  part  to  get  over  the 
field.  Instead  of  remaining  at  his  headquarters  he  should 
have  gone  to  Brown's  position,  on  the  right,  and  personally 
superintended  his  advance.  He  placed  all  the  blame  on  Cheat- 
ham, though  he  soon  withdrew  his  charges/'8  General  Cleburne 
believed  that  Hood  held  him  responsible,  in  a  large  measure, 
at  least,  for  the  failure  to  attack  and  "was  quite  angry  and 
evidently  deeply  hurt."59 

The  climax  of  Hood's  apparent  confusion  and  misconception 
of  the  actual  facts  came'  after  dark  when  Schoneld's  entire 
command  was  allowed  to  march  by  unmolested,  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  Confederate  army.    An  undelivered  order,i0 

580n  Dec.  7,  1864,  Hood  withdrew  his  recommendation  for  Cheatham's  promotion 
(Hood  to  Seddon,  O.  R.  45,  part  2:659)  which  he  had  made  a  month  previous, 
(Hood  to  Seddon,  O.  R.  39,  part  3:870.  Oct  30,  1S64)  and  on  Dec.  8  asked  that  an 
officer  be  sent  to  replace  that  officer.  (Hood  to  Seddon,  O.  R.  45.  part  2:665.)  But 
on  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  that  as  General  Cheatham's  "failure  .  .  .  will 
be  a  lesson  to  him"  he  desired  to  withdraw  his  telegram  asking  for  his  removal. 
(lbid.:665)  On  Dec.  11,  he  wrote  more  in  detail  and  in  the  same  manner.  (Ibid.) 
On  the  13th,  being  advised  that  an  order  to  Cheatham,  directing  him  to  make  a  ^night 
attack  (on  the  29th)  was  never  sent  or  delivered,  Hood  wrote  Cheatham  that  "I  do 
not  censure  you  for  the  failure  at  Spring  Hill."  (O.  R.  45,  part  1:653,  657; 
Cheatham,  So.  His.  Soc.  9.532;  Sanders,  So.  Biv.,  3:345-)  General  J.  H.  Wilson, 
commanding  the  Federal  cavalry  in  the  campaign,  wrote  some  time  afterwards,  that 
when  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spring  Hill  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  he  "received 
what  seemed  to  be  reliable  information"  that  Cheatham,  for  a  part  of  the  night  of  the 
29th,  was  absent  from  his  headquarters  in  the  company  of  ladies,  at  a  neighboring 
farm  house,  and  did  not  hear  of  this  undelivered  order  until  after  Schofield's  troops 
were  safely  past  the  position  and  well  on  their  way  to  Franklin.  Any  opportunity 
that  there  may  have  been  to  deliver  a  successful  attack  had  then  passed.  (J.  H. 
Wilson,  Under  the  Old  Flag,  2:44.)  While  on  board  a  steamer  coming  from  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  Hood,  commenting  on  the  campaign  in  Tennes- 
see, with  a  correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  said:  "It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  go  after  Altanta  .  .  .  for  the  men  were  losing  spirit  by  failure  and  only  some 
bold  effort  could  re-animate  them."  It  was  with  this  in  view  that  he  strove  to  beat 
the  army  under  General  Thomas.  "I  ought  to  have  had  him  at  Spring  Hill,  but 
some  of  my  officers  failed  me."  (Quoted,  Daily  Morning  Chronicle,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1865.)  A  Northern  correspondent  writing  of  the  promotion  of  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Stewart,  to  be  a  lieutenant-general,  said:  ".  .  .  Cheatham  is  only  a 
fighter,  not  a  general,  and  a  better  horse  jockey  than  either  .  .  .  Cleburne,  who 
is  a  little  Irishman  .  .  .  and  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
against  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  is  perhaps  the  best  man  in  Hood's  'army  at  this 
time;  (the  summer  of  1864)  at  least  possessed  of  more  of  the  sterling  qualities  of 
a  man  and  experience  as  a  general."  (Correspondent,  New  York  Herald,  quoted 
in  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Aug.  15,  1864.)  Cleburne  was  rated,  by  his  opponents, 
as  the  best  division  commander  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  was  called  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  of  the  West.  As  before  Atalnta,  on  July  20,  22,  and  27,  1864,  so  at  Spring 
Hill,  Hood's  movement,  though  carefully  planned  and  with  excellent  chances  of 
success,  failed  from  want  of  strict  compliance  with  orders  on  the  part  of  subordinate 
commanders.  In  these  cases,  strict  compliance  was  not  possible,  because  the  com- 
manding general,  in  issuing  them,  had  failed  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
physical  factors  of  terrain  and  distance.  General  Hardee  was  charged  with  the 
failures  before  Atlanta  (Hood  to  Seddon,  Oct.  31,  1864,  O.  R.  39,  part  2:832)  as 
Cheatham  was,  initially  at  least,  for  the  failure  at  Spring  Hill.  In  both  cases  Hood 
was  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  in  the  field  and  to  trace  farther  the  failures 
"would  bring  it  home  to  himself  for  failure  to  supervise  the  execution  of  important 
orders — a  sort  of  failure,  be  it  said,  from  which  even  the  most  eminent  commanders 
have  never  been  exempt."  (E.  P.  Alexander,  Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate, 
577-      (1907) 

69J.   C.   Brown,  quoted,   Cheatham,   So.   His.   Soc,   9:538-39. 

60Hood's   Report,   O.    R.   45,    part    1:653,    657;    Cheatham,   So.    His.    Soc,    9:532-33; 
Sanders,   So.   Biv.,   3:345. 
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was  sent  to  Cheatham,  about  midnight,  directing  him  to  at- 
tack. Hood  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  what 
happened  or  did  not  happen  after  he  had  sent  the  order,  for 
if  he  had  been  expecting  an  attack,  he  surely  would  have  in- 
vestigated, in  person,  if  necessary,  to  find  out  why  the  attack 
was  not  made.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  use 
Stewart's  corps.  General  Stewart,  in  his  perplexity  and  un- 
certainty as  to  Hood's  wishes  and  intentions,  as  we  have  seen, 
bivouacked  his  command  in  rear  of  Brown's  right,  in  front  of 
Spring  Hill,  and,  at  11  P.  M.,  reported  to  Hood,  who  ''remarked, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  immaterial,  to  let  the  men  rest.'"31 

As  has  been  indicated,  Hood  failed  at  Spring  Hill  largely 
because  of  the  neglect  to  personally  see  to  it  that  movements 
were  rapid  and  that  his  orders  were  promptly  obeyed  and  cor- 
rectly executed.  His  failure  was  also  as  much  due  to  poor 
tactical  dispositions  as  to  any  alleged  disobedience  of  or  non- 
compliance with  these  orders.  Cheatham's  troops  were  brought 
into  line  without  any  concert  of  movement  and  it  appears 
that  when  darkness  came  on,  Cleburne  and  Bate  and  Brown 
were  all  separated  and  Stewart  and  Johnson  were  still  at 
Rutherford's  Creek.  Cheatham's  three  divisions  did  not  join 
or  co-operate,  but  moved,  each  of  them,  in  an  apparently  inde- 
pendent manner.  They  moved  without  any  apparent  definite 
plan  or  direction  and  bivouacked  where  the  darkness  of  night 
found  them.  At  no  time  were  these  three  divisions  in  any 
situation  or  order  to  make  a  concerted  and  effective  assault  on 
the  Federal  position  at  Spring  Hill.  It  is  also  evident  that 
Hood  did  not  contemplate  taking  Spring  Hill  by  the  aid  of 
Stewart's  corps.  In  the  first  place  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  Stewart  and  apparently  he  feared  the 
consequences  of  moving  all  his  available  troops  into  action  on 
the  north  side  of  Rutherford's  Creek.  Though  he  had  boldly 
taken  the  offensive,  he  was  very  apprehensive  of  an  attack  by 
Schofield  coming  from  the  direction  of  Columbia.62 

Such  a  move  was  of  course  entirely  possible,  though  not 
probable,  as  Schofield  was  then  intent  on  getting  to  Franklin 
as  best  he  could.  If  Schofield  had  attempted  to  cross  Ruther- 
ford's Creek  to  strike  Hood,  Lee  would  have  moved  up  from 
Columbia,  taking  him  in  rear.  Johnson's  division  could  un- 
doubtedly have  held  the  crossing  at  the  Creek,  while  Hood 
crushed  Stanley  at  Spring  Hill.  Hood  would  then  have  been 
free  to  turn  southwards  to  meet  Schofield  at  the  same  time 

"Stewart's  Report,   O.   R.   45.   part   1:713- 

6=Stewart's  Report,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:712;  Hood,  285;  Thomas  Speed,  The  Retreat 
to  Columbia  and  Franklin,  Sketches  of  War  History — Papers  prepared  for  the  Ohio 
Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  (1883), 
3^51.    <3>   54- 
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striking  his  flank  as  he  moved  up  the  pike.  Schofield,  attacked 
in  front,  in  rear,  and  on  the  flank  would  have  been  hard  put 
to  it  to  save  himself.  Though  Hood  did  not  know  the  positions 
of  Schofield's  troops  because  Forrest  was  temporarily  out  of 
ammunition  and,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  harmless,  he  did 
know  that  he  was  across  Schofield's  line  of  march.  He  should 
have  boldly  taken  the  initiative.  Everything  was,  for  the 
moment,  in  his  favor. 

By  the  general  reader  Hood  is  reckoned  as  mediocre,  in- 
efficient, and  rash  to  the  point  of  indiscretion.  Yet  his  plans, 
both  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  again  in  that  in  Tennessee, 
were,  generally  speaking,  admirable  in  conception,  though 
faulty  in  execution.  Boor  staff  work,  coupled  with  his  own 
neglect  or  inability  to  attend  to  details,  were  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  campaign,  which  reached  its  climax  and 
turning  point  at  Spring  Hill.  On  this  day,  Hood  was  present 
on  the  field.  General  Cheatham  was  not  to  blame,  nor  was 
Cleburne,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  failed,  in  any  re- 
spect, in  the  execution  of  orders  received  by  them.  Undoubt- 
edly their  reason  for  not  assuming  the  initiative,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  attacking  without  orders,  was  due  to  the 
general  confusion  existing,  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  Stewart's 
whereabouts  and  of  Brown's  position,  and  to  the  state  of  mind, 
that  had  evidently  come  to  exist,  of  the  subordinate  comman- 
ders toward  Hood.  The  concatenation  of  the  physical  and 
psychological  factors  of  position  and  state  of  mind  was  re- 
markable, though,  in  the  end,  disastrous.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  "General  Hood  might  have  seen  to  it  that  no  mistakes 
Avere  made  by  any  one." 

A  general  commanding  should  always  be  in  the  possession 
of  three  essential  qualities :  1st,  in  imparting  his  faith ;  2nd, 
in  giving  orders,  the  prompt  execution  of  which  is  inevasible; 
and  3rd,  in  insuring  their  entire  and  correct  execution.  Hood 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  absolute  and  unquestion- 
ing faith  of  his  officers  and  men,  in  either  the  Atlanta  or 
Tennessee  campaigns,  and  his  orders  were,  at  times,  contra- 
dictory, impossible  of  execution,  as  given,  or  misleading.  They 
were  not  sufficiently  definite  to  permit  of  but  one  right  way 
of  execution  in  order  to  obtain  the  intended  results.  When 
the  meaning  of  an  order  is  obvious,  it  is  obeyed,  as  given, 
because  there  is  no  other  way,  except  by  direct  disobedience. 
War  is,  according  to  Napoleon,  a  simple  art  and  all  in  execu- 
tion. 

Hood's  physical  disability  (he  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg) 
may  largely  explain  his  failure  to  personally  supervise  the 
carrying  out  of  his  orders.  Though  rated  a  remarkably  active 
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man  for  one  so  maimed,  his  powers  of  activity  and  of  con- 
tinued physical  and  mental  exertion  were  necessarily  limited. 
No  officer,  however  capable,  should  ever  be  assigned  to  com- 
mand an  army  in  the  field,  who  is  not  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition  and  capable  of  continued  and  sustained  physical 
and  mental  activity.  He  must,  at  all  times,  be  alert  to  divine 
his  opponent's  purposes  and  to  seize  unexpected  opportuni- 
ties. He  shoidd  be  able  to  personally  follow  and  superintend 
movements  of  his  troops  in  the  act  of  carrying  out  important 
orders.  Physical  disability  not  only  affected  the  execution  of 
his  plans,  but,  no  doubt,  was,  in  a  large  measure,  responsible 
for  Hood's  uncompromising  and  critical  attitude  toward  John- 
ston and  Hardee  and  for  his  continual  quarrels  and  disagree- 
ments with  subordinates. 

Hood  never  admitted  or  seemed  to  realize  that  the  cause 
of  his  incomplete  successes  and  failures  lay  more  in  his  own 
mental  limitations  and  physical  incapacity,  due  to  wounds, 
than  to  any  unwillingness  or  failure  on  the  part  of  his  subor- 
dinates to  carry  out  orders.  The  crowd  of  disasters  that  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession  seem  to  have  blotted  out 
his  power  of  judgment  and  to  have  smothered  his  natural  atti- 
tude of  fairness  to  and  consideration  for  others. 

Hood  undertook  to  perform  a  difficult  feat  in  attempting  to 
cut  off  Schofield  at  Spring  Hill.  Though  he  marched  at  dawn 
from  the  lines  in  front  of  Columbia  and  crossed  the  Duck 
River  some  five  or  six  miles  above  Columbia,03  he  had  only 
muddy,  dirt  roads  over  which  to  travel.  The  day  was  short  and 
the  distance  long.  But  even  with  these  handicaps,  had  Hood's 
execution  been  equal  to  his  conception,  the  difficult  feat  might 
have  been  successfully  accomplished.  The  absence  of  the 
powers  of  concentration,  grasp,  and  vigor  shown  by  Hood 
were  in  strange  contrast  to  his  actions  on  other  occasions. 
His  thought  all  seemed  to  have  concentrated  on  the  conception 
to  the  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the  details  for  realizing 
the  conception. 

As  General  Cox  has  written :  ".  .  .  A  commander  who 
is  personally  with  the  head  of  column  in  such  a  movement  and 
upon  the  field,  has  the  means  of  enforcing  his  orders  by  direct 
commands  to  the  divisions.  Had  (Hood's)  own  confidence  not 
wavered,  and  had  he  not  begun  to  yield  to  the  belief  that 
much  more  than  one  division  was  before  him,  his  own  energy 
would  have  carried  his  subordinates  with  him,  and  would  have 
made  the  assault  as  desperate,  if  need  be,  as  it  was  next  day 
(at  Franklin).     But  he  seems  to  have  lacked  the  grasp  of 

63Cox,   6gfn;   Hood's   Report,   O.   R.   45,  part   1:657   Sanders,   So.   Biv.,   3:351. 
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mind  which  enables  a  general  to  judge  and  to  act  with  vigor 
in  the  presence  of  circumstances  which  throw  doubt  upon  his 
plan,  and  he  proved  inferior  to  his  opponent  in  a  strategic 
contest  which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  instructive  conjunctures  of  the  war.  .  .  .  (Ap- 
parently) Hood  had  an  access  of  hesitation  at  the  very  moment 
Avhen  the  success  of  his  movement  demanded  that  all  doubts 
should  be  thrown  to  the  winds  and  everything  risked  upon  a 
desperate  stroke."64 

Schofield's  confusion  at  Columbia,  for  it  was  nothing  less, 
was  due,  1,  to  the  absence  of  definite,  continuous,  and  up-to- 
date  information  from  his  cavalry  as  to  just  what  Hood  and 
Forrest  were  doing,  and  2,  to  the  real  effectiveness  of  Lee's 
demonstration.  If  Wilson  had  been  at  hand  he  would,  or 
should,  have  discovered  that  Lee's  two  divisions  in  Columbia 
comprised  only  a  detachment  and  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  marching  for  Spring  Hill  to  meet  For- 
rest and  block  Schofield's  line  of  retreat.  But  Forrest,  after 
crossing  the  Duck  River,  had  separated  Wilson  from  Scho- 
field  and  that  officer,  after  sending  his  1  A.  M.65  dispatch  to 
Schofield.  had  decided  to  continue  his  retreat  northward  to 
Franklin66  and  made  no  attempt  to  rejoin  Schofield  or  to  re- 
establish contact  with  him,  during  the  whole  of  the  critical 
29th  of  November.67  If  Lee  had  not  been  left  behind  in  Co- 
lumbia or  if  his  demonstration  had  not  deceived  Schofield 
into  believing  that  the  bulk  of  Hood's  army  was  still  south 
of  the  Duck  River,68  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Scho- 
field would  have  remained,  throughout  the  entire  day,  oppo- 
site Columbia.  He  would  have  started  his  army  back  to 
Franklin  at  least  by  noon  if  not  before  then.  Forrest  de- 
ceived Wilson  into  believing  that  he  was  striking  for  Nash- 
ville,69 and  Lee  deceived  Schofield,  while  Hood,  in  spite  of 
Stanley's  prompt  action  in  hurrying  to  Spring  Hill,  would 
have  "sewed  up  the  bag"  with  Schofield  in  it,  had  there  not 
been  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  of  orders  and  inten- 
tions between  the  Confederate  commander  and  his  subordi- 
nates.693 

«*Cox,  8o. 

65Wilson    to    Schofield,    O.    R.    4S>    part    i:"43- 
66Wilson's  Report,   O.   R.   45.  Part  !  :5S9- 

"Letter,  General  James  H.   Wilson  to  the  author,  Aug.   18,    1921. 
^Schofield  to   Stanley,   O.   R.   45.   Part   1:1141;    Schofield's  Report,  Ibid.  :34a. 
^Wilson   to   Schofield,    12   noon,   Nov.    29,    1864,   O.    R.   45,   part    1:1144;    Wilson  to 
Schofield,  4.10  PM,  Ibid.:ii45;  Wilson  to  Thomas,  3  AM,  Nov.  29,   1864,  Ibid.:ii4s. 

e^The  following  letter  to  the  author,  dated  Oct.  28,  192 1,  from  his  father,  General 
W.  H.  Hay,  U.  S.  Army,  clearly  states  'two  factors  which  greatly  influenced  the 
campaign: 

"  'As  I  visualize  the  campaign  and  the  battle  (of  Spring  Hill)  itself  two  things 
stand    out   above   everything    else: 

"  'First,    Forrest    had    about   five    thousand    cavalry    and    the    only    Federal    cavalry 
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Schofield  afterwards  in  (1897)  wrote70  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  his  course,  during  these  eventful  days  and  a  sharp 
criticism  of  Thomas,  his  superior.71  He  blamed  the  latter 
(1)  for  not  making  his  headquarters  with  the  troops  in  the 
field;  (2)  for  not  concentrating  his  available  forces  more 
promptly;  (3)  for  not  bridging  the  Harpeth  River  at  Frank- 
lin; and  (4)  for  leaving  him  without  positive  instructions  as 
to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

In  answer  to  these  critical  strictures  it  may  be  said,  (1) 
Thomas  had  no  business  on  the  advance  fighting  front,  how- 
ever important  it  might  be.  Xashville,  his  headquarters,  was 
the  center  of  rail,  river,  and  telegraph  communication  for  the 
entire  theatre  of  war  and  was  the  principal  Federal  depot 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Schofield's  force  was  essentially  a 
detachment  and,  though  the  largest  in  the  department,  was 

opposing  him  was  that  of  Wilson  which  was  greatly  scattered  and  most  of  which  was 
well  north  of  Spring  Hill.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  that  preponderence  of  cavalry- 
Forrest  should  have  been  able  not  only  to  accurately  locate  the  exact  position  of  Stan- 
ley's small  force,  but  also  to  actually  head-off  and  attack  Stanley's  division,  while  at 
the  same  time  neutralizing  whatever  Federal  cavalry  might  be  available.  If  this  had 
been  done  Hood  would  then  have  been  left  free  to  place  himself,  with  his  entire 
force,  between  Stanley's  and  Schofield's  main  body,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  a  decisive  success.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
in  other  words,  was  first  of  all  to  locate  definitely  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
various  fractions  of  the  Federal  army  and,  secondly,  to  join  in  the  battle  and  assist 
in  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  Stanley's  little  force.  (Note — One  of  the  reasons  for 
Forrest's   failure   to   act  more   aggressively  was   due  to   shortage   of  ammunition.) 

"  'Second,  Hood  appeared  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  and 
his  troops  were  moved  as  promptly  as  circumstances  would  permit  and  were  directed 
in  the  first  instance  in  a  tactically  correct  manner.  His  first,  and  to  my  mind,  his 
greatest  mistake  was  in  failing  to  give  definite,  clear,  and  concise  orders  to  his  corps 
and  division  commanders.  It  should  not  have  taken  him  more  than  a  half  hour, 
at  the  outside,  to  have  dictated  his  orders  and  have  furnished  each  commander  with 
copies  of  those  orders.  So  far  as  I  know  all  of  the  orders  were  verbal  and  they 
failed  in  not  giving  distinct  instructions  to  the  various  corps  and  divisions  to  whom 
orders  were  given.  Assuming  that  proper  orders  had  been  given  to  his  division  and 
corps  commanders,  Hood's  duty  then  was  to  remain  with  the  reserve  and  give  such 
assistane  by  the  use  of  the  reserve  as  the  course  of  the  battle  appeared  to  make  neces- 
sary. This  is  the  only  way  to  get  properly  co-ordinated  operations  of  the  various 
corps  and  divisions.  Generally  speaking  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  commander  of  any 
unit  larger  than  a  regiment  to  be  too  far  to  the  front  except  perhaps  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  action.  He  should  be  far  enough  away  so  that  he  can  get  reports  from 
all  parts  of  his  line  and  where  he  has  freedom  to  give  orders  in  a  calm  and  collected 
way.  If  information  is  desired  as  to  what  is  going  on,  at  any  particular  part  of 
the  line,  he  should  use  his  staff  officers  to  get  that  information  for  him.  In  no  other 
way  can  a  commander  properly  visualize  the  whole  battlefield.  (Note — The  inade- 
quacy of  Hood's  staff  has  already  been  commented  on  in  the  text.  This  fact  will 
help  to  explain  some  of  Hood's  failures  of  omission  and  commission.) 

"  'Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
fought  by  such  men  as  Hood  that  they  were  not  trained  in  the  proper  methods  of 
issuing  orders  nor  were  their  staff  officers  sufficiently  trained  and  experienced  to  be 
able  to  act  as  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  commanding  general.  When  we  consider 
the  fact  that  Hood's  orders  were  not  only  verbal,  but  were  fragmentary,  and  more 
or  less  vague,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  commanding  generals  to  whom  these 
orders  were  given  should  have  failed  to  properly  carry  them  out.  It  is  difficult  to 
execute  an  order  unless  that  order  is  clear  and  concise  and  it  is  impossible  for  one 
commander  to  properly  fulfill  his  mission  unless  he  knows  what  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  commanders   on  his  right  and  left. 

"  'I  have  discussed  this  at  some  length  (to  point  out)  what  the  principal  difficulties 
were  on  this  day  and  wherein  lies  the  cause  of  Hood's  failure.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  errors  of  commission  and  omission  on  the  part  of  Hood's  subordinates,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Hood  himself  was  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 
Spring  Hill.'  " 
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still  only  one  of  several  units,  more  or  less  organized,  under 
Thomas's  command.  Schofield,  as  its  commander,  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  capable  of  commanding.  Thomas,  at  Nashville, 
the  center  of  his  theatre  of  concentration  and  operation,  was 
in  a  much  better  position  to  judge  and  estimate  the  true  situa- 
tion than  would  have  been  possible  had  he  been  engrossed  in 
the  details  of  commanding  an  army  in  the  field  faced  by  an 
active,  energetic  and  versatile  enemy.  To  Thomas  was  as- 
signed the  important  duty  of  providing  and  organizing  the 
sinews  that  were  to  save  Tennessee  for  the  Union  and,  at  the 
same  time,  permit  Sherman  to  continue  his  March  to  the  Sea 
unmolested.  After  his  preparations  had  been  completed  and 
with  the  situation  well  in  hand,  and  not  until  then,  was 
Thomas  justified  in  personally  assuming  command  in  the  field. 
(2)  Thomas  concentrated  his  forces  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  but  except  for  Schofield's  command  and 
A.  J.  Smith's  two  divisions  hurrying  from  Missouri,  the  troops 
available  either  had  to  be  drilled,  equipped,  and  organized,  or 
detached  to  guard  important  outposts.  Schofield's  command, 
while  important,  was  not  the  only  one,  as  he  sometimes 
seemed  to  think.  Until  Hood's  plans  and  intentions  became 
definitely  known,  other  points,  such  as  Chattanooga,  Murfrees- 
boro,  etc.,  had  to  be  protected.  (3)  The  pontoon  bridge,  for 
which  Schofield  had  asked  Thomas,  was  sent  on  receipt  of  his 
request,  but  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Franklin,  several  bridges 
across  the  Harpeth  River  had  been  repaired  and  were  avail- 
able for  use,  when  needed.72  (4)  If,  as  Schofield  contends, 
Thomas  should  have  been  with  the  troops  in  the  field,  why 
was  he  (Schofield)  needed?  It  was  just  because  Thomas 
could  not  be  with  the  army  in  the  field,  but  must  instead  re-' 
main  at  Nashville,  that  Schofield  was  needed.  He,  Stanley, 
and  Wilson  were  all  officers  of  proved  ability  and  reputation. 
Schofield's  duty  was  not  to  fight  Hood,  at  a  distance  from 
Nashville  and  beyond  supporting  distance  from  Thomas  in 
case  of  disaster,  but  to  delay  him  as  much  as  possible,  without 
bringing  on  a  general  engagement,  and,  as  he  retired,  to  gather 
together  the  numerous  patrols  and  garrisons  distributed  to 
the  south  of  Nashville,  into  a  compact  force.  This  procedure 
would  give  A.  J.  Smith  time  to  arrive  and  disembark  from  the 
river  transports  and  Thomas  time  to  organize  the  heterogen- 
eous assortment  of  casuals,  recruits,  returned  furlough  and 
convalescent  men,  and  the  quartermaster's  employees.     Until 

70Schofield,    165-225. 

71J.  H.  Wilson,  Under  the  Old  Flag,  2:39-40;  Schofield  to  H.  M.  Cist,  New  York 
Times,   June    6,    1881. 

"Schofield  to  Thomas,  Nov.  28,  O.  R.  45,  part  1:1107;  Thomas  to  Schofield,  Ibid.: 
1 108;  Schofield  to  Thomas,  1  PM,  Nov.  29,  Ibid.  :i  138;  Schofield's  Field  Order  No. 
167,   Nov.   30,   Ibid.  -.1172;   J.   D.    Cox,   The   Battle   of   Franklin,   38,   sofn    (1897)- 
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all  this  was  accomplished  neither  Schofield  nor  Thomas  could 
afford  to  bring  on  a  pitched  battle,  unless  forced  to.  In  vio- 
lating these  fundamental  principles  and  in  the  face  of  full 
and  complete  information,  at  least  so  far  as  the  danger  of  his 
situation  was  concerned,  Schofield  lost  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  by  not  getting  out  of  Columbia  and  back  to  Spring  Hill 
and  Franklin  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  or,  at  the  latest,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th.  At  Spring  Hill  he  had  his  narrowest 
escape,  not  because  of  his  own  superior  discernment  and  lead- 
ership, but  because  of  his  opponent's  momentary  indecision. 
But,  as  Sherman  said :  .  .  .  George  Thomas,  you  know,  is 
slow,  but  as  true  as  steel ;  Schofield  is  slow  also  and  leaves  too 
much  to  others     .     .     ."73 

This  brief  Tennessee  campaign  of  the  winter  of  1861  pre- 
sents more  than  one  interesting  lesson  in  leadership,  strategy, 
and  tactics.  Hood  pursued  Sherman's  tactics  and  strategy, 
as  illustrated  in  his  campaign  to  Atlanta  in  the  previous  sum- 
mer, which  were  to  force  his  opponent  out  of  selected  positions, 
by  flanking  movements,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  drive 
him  back  by  frontal  attack.  Had  Hood  moved  earlier  from 
Tuscumbia,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  or  had  he  continued  his 
flanking  movements  after  his  failure  at  Spring  Hill  and 
avoided  the  disastrous  battle  at  Franklin  on  November  30th. 
he  might  have  changed  the  course  of  the  war.  If  Thomas  had 
been  flanked  out  of  Nashville,  before  he  could  get  his  scat- 
tered and  untrained  troops  in  hand,  he  would  have  been  un- 
able to  effectively  meet  Hood,  Sherman  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  hurriedly  retrace  his  steps  to  Georgia  and  into  Ten- 
nessee and  the  war  would  undoubtedly  have  been  continued 
well  into  the  year  1865.  As  it  was,  Hood  suffered  irreparable 
losses  at  Franklin  and  was  decisively  defeated,  two  weeks 
later,  in  front  of  Nashville.  In  the  darkness  of  a  cold,  bleak 
December  night,  he  was  driven  from  his  chosen  positions  and 
compelled  to  get  back  to  and  across  the  Tennessee  River  as 
best  he  could.  With  Hood's  army  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  self,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  Lee,  in 
Virginia,  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  constantly 
growing  and  overwhelming  forces  that  Grant  could  bring 
against  him. 

"Sherman   to   Halleck,    Sept.    4,    1864,    O.    R.    38,   part   5:793. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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W.  E.  Parham. 

On  June  13,  1922,  the  writer  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Lane 
stopped  in  out  of  the  rain  at  the  home  of  a  connection  of  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Blount  County,  James  McKamy, — or  Mc- 
Camey,  or  Macamy,  as  it  is  spelled  each  way  in  old  papers 
in  his  possession.  We  were  shown  an  old  Pay  Roll,  which 
seems  to  be  a  duplicate  of  one  sent  in  to  the  Government;  it 
has  a  seal  on  it  in  red  wax,  but  am  not  able  to  read  the  im- 
pression on  it  or  stamp.  The  paper  is  much  worn  at  the 
creases  where  folded,  but  otherwise  in  fine  condition.  The 
penmanship  resembles  very  much  the  printed  "copy"  as  it 
used  to  appear  in  the  old  copy-books  supplied  us  in  school. 

TERRITORY  SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO. 

Pay  Roll  of  a  Company  of  Infantry  Commanded  by  William  Rick- 
ard  of  the  3rd  Sub  Legion  of  the  United  States  for  the  Month  of 
May  1795.1 

OFFICERS. 
A-l.  Richard  Williams,  Lieut.  G-2.  William  Miller,  Corporal. 

B-l.  Samuel  R.  Davidson,  En-  H-3.  Joseph  Ferguson,  Corp. 

sign.  1-4.  Giles  Thompson,  Corp. 

C-l.  William   Brent,   Sergeant.  K-5.  John  Goldman,  Corp. 

D2.  Maloom  McLane,  Serg.  L-l.  James  Henderson,  Drum- 

E-3.  Oliver  Townsley,  Serg.  mer. 

F-l.  Joseph  Brawner,  Corporal.  M-2.  George  Dixon,  Fifer. 

PRIVATES. 

Aldrage,  John.  Gosslip,  John. 

Also?  Thomas.2  Hallam,  Joseph. 

Barber,  David.  Hanson,  David. 

Barry,  John.  Harpool,  John. 

Berkley,  Benjamin  E.  Henderson,  James  G. 

Brummet,  William.  Henry,  Jacob. 

Bryan,  James.  Hughes,  Theophilus. 

Buckley,  Job.  Larkins,  Edward. 

Butler,  Zachariah.  Markham,  James. 

Calihan,  Dennis.  Marlow,  David. 

Colman,  James.  McDonald,  John. 

Cosby,  James.  McKamy,   Joseph. 

Dixon,  William,  Junior.  McMiminy,  William. 

Dixon,  William,   Senior.  Moore,  Alexander. 

Donathan,    Frederick.  Morgan,  John. 

Dudley,  William.  Mossess,  John. 

Edmonds,  Abel.  Murphy,  Barnett. 

Farrell,  John.  Newman,  Benjamin. 

Fryar,  Charles.  Nicherson,   John. 

Furgeson,  Benjamin.  Payne,  Thomas. 

iThe  headings  are  printed  in  columns,  viz:  Number,  Name.  Rank,  Commenced 
Service,  End  of  Service,  Term  of  Service,  Charged,  Pay  Per  Month,  Amount  of  Pay. 
Then  a  column  added  in  ink,  viz:     Pay  $1.00  per  Month,  Total,  and  Remarks. 

2In  doubt  as  to  its  being  "also,"  representing  another  of  the  name  of  Aldrage, 
or  is  a  proper  name. 
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Phillips,   George.  Vaught,  Gasper. 

Rickemberger,  William.  Veail,  Edward. 

Shedgwick,  John.  "Walsh,  George. 

Shaw,  Abraham.  Washburn,  Sherrare. 

Shaw,  Michael.  Watkins,  Benjamin. 

Sneed,  Allen.  .„„    ,         n 

Townsley,  James.  Whotan,  George. 

Traynum,  John.  Wilson,  James. 

Turner,  John  V.  F.  Wood,  John. 

The  Lieutenant  was  to  receive  $26.00;  the  Ensign,  $20.00;  the 
Sergeants,  $7.00;  Corporals,  $6.00;  Drummers,  $5.00;  Fifers,  $5.00; 
Privates,  $4.00,  each,  in  all,  $359.00. 

I  certify  the  above  was  compared  with  the  original  muster  roll 
in  my  possession  and  the  balance  stated  is  due  from  the  United 
States  to  Capt.  William  Rickard  and  the  12th  company  of  the  3rd 
Sub  Legion,  this  the  19th  day  of  May,  1795. 

David  Henly,  Dept.  War. 

His  Excellency  William  Blount. 
Aug.  1795. 

(Indorsed  on  the  back  is)  : 

"Received  of  David  Henly,  Agent  to  the  War  Dept,  this  the  8 
day  of  Aug.  1795,  $359.00  in  payment  of  a  warrant  from  His  Excel- 
lency, William  Blount,  dated  8  day,  Aug.  1795,  $359,  being  pay  for 
Capt.  William  Rickard  and  the  12  Co.  of  the  3rd  Sub  Legion,  to  the 
31  day  of  May,  1795,  for  which  I  am  accountable  to  the  Accountant 
of  the  War  Department  having  signed  duplicate  thereof. 

William  Rickard." 

Land  Grant. 

The  second  paper  of  interest  is  a  Grant  to  487  acres  of  land 
on  the  waters  of  Bakers  Creek,  upon  which  land  is  Clover 
Hill  Mill.  It  shows  the  fine  penmanship  of  the  times,  the 
carefulness  of  the  entries,  of  the  calls,  directions,  numbered 
corners,  adjoining  ownership,  or  vacancy,  as  might  be,  the 
equalized  calls,  balancing  and  proving  the  survey.  It  was 
surveyed  on  March  31,  1807,  by  Joseph  Patty,  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor, deputized  by  Surveyor-General  Bobert  Weir,  Grant  No. 
163,  signed  May  17,  1810,  Year  of  Independence  42.  R.  Hough- 
ton, Secretary,  William  Blount,  Governor.  Kegistered  in  Vol. 
I,  p.  423,  No.  1183.  Edward  Scott,  Register  of  "the  Land  Office 
of  East  Tennessee. 

A  Summons. 

The  third  document  is  a  "Summons"  to  "John  Wallace" 
to  give  evidence  in  a  controversy  between  Robert  Bogle  and 
John  Henry,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  7,  1816.  Signed,  David  Mc- 
Kamy,  J.  of  P. 

Marriage  Licenses. 

Fourth,  a  marriage  license  issued  to  James  McCulley  and 
Margaret  Ferguson,  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1818,  by 
Jacob  Foute,  Clerk,  by  J.  F.  Foute,  Deputy  Clerk. 
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Fifth,  a  marriage  license  issued  to  Benjamin  Johnson  and 
Juda  May,  on  December  24,  1824,  Year  of  Independence  49. 
Signed,  Jacob  F.  Foute,  by  George  W.  Foute,  Deputy  Clerk. — 
Neither  of  these  have  ''returns''  endorsed  upon  them;  so  we 
suppose,  like  many  today  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  they  were  carelessly  put  aside  for  a  "more 
convenient  season,"  thus  doing  an  injury  to  the  memory  of 
these, — at  least  no  legal  contract,  of  marriage  by  which  to 
trace  a  Revolutionary  or  land  ancestry. 

An  Old  Tax  List. 
The  sixth,  an  old  tax  list,  made  in  1824,  by  David  Mc- 
Kamy,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  There  are  given  some  sixty-three 
names,  some  of  which  are  very  familiar  still  in  the  1st,  6th 
and  7th  Districts  of  Blount  County.  Among  the  names  we 
note  that  of  James  Houston, — assessed  on  638  acres, — Rob- 
ert Tedford,  and  John,  James,  Paxton,  George,  Jr.,  James, 
Sr., — Tedford,  and  George's  heirs. 

Personal  Letters. 

1838.    A  letter  from  John  W.  McKamy  to  his  father,  David 

McKamy,  written  from 

"Golcondy,  Ohio  River,  Pope  County,  Illinois.  Your  father  is  well; 
uncle  James  McKamy  came  last  Friday;  we  made  150  gallons  of 
whisky,  best  in  years,  worth  56  V2 per  gallon." 

A  postscript  is  signed  by  "your  wife  Mary."  This  James 
became  a  great  traveler.  A  letter  dated  in  1844  from  Dr.  A. 
McKamy  to  his  father,  David  McKamy,  Brick  Mill,  Tennessee, 

says: 

"Your  statement  as  to  Taylor's  Whiggery,  sent  to  John  Hannah, 
raised  Cain,  General  Wallace  and  ten  or  twelve  others  at  Maryville, 
made  statements  that  it  was  false. — Never  write  political  letters,  I 
thought  you  too  old  a  politician  to  do  so." 

1847,  Aug.  James  W.  McKamy  writes  from  near  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Missouri  (now  Kansas)  : 

"I  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  guard  Oregon  immigrants,  also 
so  has  Robert  McCallon  and  William  McBrian,  under  Capt.  Rogers, 
formerly  a  General,  now  a  merchant.  Will  be  with  the  Oregon  Bat- 
teries." 

He  went  on  to  California,  wrote  often  from  Sonoma  County, 
mentions  seeing  there  John  Tedford,  Uncle  Jimmy  McCallon, 
in  1853-54.     In  1865  he  writes : 

"I  know  of  six  here  who  read  Brownlow's  'Whig  And  Rebel  Ven- 
tilator.' No  letters  or  word  from  any  of  you  since  January  1861,  I 
hope  all  are  well.  If  any  went  off  into  the  Rebel  Army,  let  them  re- 
pent in  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  come  back.  I  was  taught  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Blount  (County),  and  have  read  my  Chris- 
tian literature  that  shows  me  it  was  all  wrong." 
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This  last  letter  was  to  Montgomery  McTeer,  asking  as  to 
his  people, — "My  father,  David,  mother,  Mary  McKamy,  my 
brothers,  John  and  Joseph;  my  sisters,  Nancy  and  Mary." 
Another  letter  from  a  stranger  to  his  people  says,  James  Mc- 
Kamy died  December  29th,  1886,  aged  70  years,  alone,  never 
married,  in  Sonoma  County,  California. 

Letter,  dated  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May,  1842,  from  D.  A.  Mc- 
Kamy to  his  father,  David  McKamy,  Clover  Hill,  Tenn. : 

"Left  Benton,  caught  boat  at  Ross's  Landing  with  moving  party 
from  Sevier  <County,  went  to  Ditto's  Landing,  meant  to  go  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  not  time.  Saw  Mr.  McGinnis,  heard  from  Aunt  Jane  Sim- 
mons, went  on  to  Savannah,  footed  it  across  the  country  to  Mem- 
phis, arrived  February  26th,  went  to  work  the  following  Wednesday 
on  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  $40.00  per  month  and  board, — board 
is  at  12 %  dollars  per  month.  Saw  my  first  steam-boat.  Two  weeks 
ago  at  the  Boat-landing  I  saw  Jesse  Dotson,  said  he  saw  you  at  last 
Circuit  Court  at  Benton" 

Letter  dated  Oct.  21th,  1849.  David  McKamy  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  and  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

"have  they  started  work  building  the  Mill  yet?"  so  this 
must  have  been  the  grist  mill  at  Clover  Hill. 

Letter  dated  1853,  from  James  C.  Henderson  of  Monroe 
County,  a  love  letter. 

These  papers  were  left  by  Mary  Bell-McKamy-Hatcher, 
when  she  died,  January  3,  1922,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

Will. 

Under  date  of  1839  is  the  Will  of  Catherine  Simmons.  In 
it  is  mentioned  "my  three  eldest  daughters,  Sarah  McCallon, 
Mary  McKamy,  and  Jean  Simmons,"  "my  only  son,  William," 
"my  youngest  daughter,  Catherine  Simmons,"  witnesses,  Eob- 
ert  Love  and  William  S.  Love. 
Maryville,  Tenn. 
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HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  WHITE  HAVEN  COMMUNITY, 

SHELBY  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE,  FIFTY 

OR  MORE  YEARS  AGO 

Judge  J.  P.  Young. 

The  territory  to  the  South  and  Southeast  of  Memphis  and 
below  the  base  line  of  the  West  Tennessee  purchase  from  the 
Chickasaw  Indians,  was  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory 
and  State,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Memphis.  This  was  set- 
tled quickly  after  the  Indians  moved  away  in  1835,  by  a  popu- 
lation derived  largely  from  the  settlements  to  the  Southward, 
added  to  by  immigrants  from  other  states.  These  people  were 
a  vigorous  body  of  pioneers,  eager  to  secure  homes  in  the  fer- 
tile and  comparatively  level  body  of  lands  stretching  away 
from  Nonconnah  Creek  to  the  Tallahatchie  River,  some  fifty 
odd  miles  to  the  Southward.  They  were  essentially  of  English 
and  Scotch-Irish  blood,  a  rugged,  hardy  race,  South  Carolina 
furnishing  a  large  proportion,  owning  slaves,  the  great 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  gum  and  other  hardwood  of  giant 
growth  quickly  melted  away  under  the  stroke  of  their  axemen 
and  plantations,  small  at  first,  were  established  everywhere, 
which  were  fertile  beyond  the  experience  of  the  settlers  from 
the  pine  wood  regions  to  the  South  and  East.  Houses  were 
established, — built  first  of  logs, — Churches  sprang  up  and  the 
settlers  prospered.  Society  was  crude  at  first,  but  not  coarse 
and,  as  the  fertile  lands  brought  forth  great  harvests  of  cot- 
ton and  grain,  rapidly  became  refined. 

Pioneer  Settlers. 

Among  the  pioneer  settlers  from  Nonconnah  Creek  to  be- 
yond Horn  Lake  Creek  were  Mr.  Norris,  whose  mill  stood  on 
the  hill  just  North  of  Nonconnah;  Cesario  Bias,  who  lived 
about  where  the  Joyner  house  now  stands;  Lemuel  Farrow 
and  Ferd  Farrow,  and  Emily,  a  step-daughter,  and  Marion  and 
Jesse,  two  step-sons;  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Plunkett;  G.  W.  Jones, 
afterwards  a  druggist  in  Memphis,  lived  North  of  the  State 
line;  Sam  and  Henry  Tipton  lived  just  over  the  State  line; 
Rev.  A.  W.  Young,  founder  and  pastor  of  the  Edmondson 
Presbyterian  Church,  just  beyond  the  Tipton  home;  Alfred 
R.  Hutchinson  near  Horn  Lake  Creek ;  Moses  White  and  son, 
Wm.  White,  between  the  Young  and  Hutchinson  place,  and 
in  the  surrounding  district,  among  others,  Judge  Morgan  and 
his  three  sons,  J.  B.,  William  and  John  Morgan;  the  Davis 
family,  Beverly,  Clay,  Watt,  Felix  and  Joe  Davis;  Captain 
Alexander  B.  Shaw  and  sons,  Dr.  Ben  A.  Shaw  and  Richard 
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Shaw;  Prof.  Rousseau,  who  had  a  high  school  near  Longstreet 
Methodist  Chapel  on  the  Hollyford  Road,  at  the  State  line; 
Uncle  Jack  Edmondson  and  Campbell  and  Junie  Edmondson, 
Mr.  Newton  Ford,  Mr.  Nat  Anderson,  Joe.  McCorkle  and  Tom 
McCorkle  and  others,  whose  names  have  escaped  my  memory, 
lived  South  of  the  State  line.  These  constituted  an  indepen- 
dent and  strikingly  individual  body  in  the  community,  a  type 
of  standard  American  citizens. 

It  was  to  this  thrifty  and  intelligent  community  that  the 
writer  came  when  a  small  child  in  1849  from  Marshall  County, 
Mississippi. 

Plank  Road  to  Memphis. 

The  roads  were  then  very  bad,  but  about  1853  these  en- 
terprising people  built  a  plank  road  into  Memphis,  which  con- 
tinued South  to  Hernando,  Miss.  This  was  constructed  by 
grading  the  roadbed  and  laying  two  and  one-half-inch  oak 
planks  on  stringers  of  timber  laid  flush  with  the  roadbed.  It 
made  an  excellent  highway  and  made  hauling  and  travel  easy. 

In  1853  the  Mississippi  &  Tennessee  Railroad,  now  the 
I.  C.  Railroad,  was  chartered  and  by  the  latter  part  of  1855 
was  completed  to  Hernando,  twenty-two  miles  from  Memphis, 
which  settled  the  question  of  transportation  and  made  that 
section  tributary  to  Memphis. 

Social  Life. 

At  the  period  mentioned,  in  the  early  fifties,  the  social  life 
of  the  people  in  this  vicinity  was  that  in  vogue  among  the 
Southern  planters, — usually  they  were  given  to  manly  outdoor 
sports,  such  as  hunting  and  fishing  in  a  new  country,  which 
that  was,  where  game  abounded,  and  for  social  recreations 
they  had  the  ordinary  country  dances,  generally  in  the  open, 
where  the  ground  had  been  previously  prepared  by  a  deposit 
of  bran  or  sawdust,  which  gave  the  name,  so  much  in  use  in 
the  South,  known  as  "Bran-dance."  The  dances  were  usually 
reels  or  cotillions,  with  occasionally  a  waltz,  at  which  the 
older  and  religious  part  of  the  people,  especially  the  mothers, 
looked  askance  when  they  saw  their  daughters  were  so  en- 
gaged and  sometimes  interrupted  to  break  it  up.  There  was 
also  what  was  called  "quarter-horse  racing,"  for  short  dis- 
tances, generally  to  try  the  speed  of  the  horse  merely,  but 
sometimes  under  a  wager.  Another  form  of  sport  of  more 
questionable  character,  which  was  popular  among  some  classes, 
was  what  was  called  "gander  pulling."  An  unfortunate  gan- 
der, having  been  secured  and  his  neck  soaped  or  greased  thor- 
oughly, he  was  swung  up  by  the  feet  under  a  projecting  limb 
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of  a  tree,  or  on  a  cross  pole,  and  the  youngsters  on  horseback 
would  endeavor  to  catch  his  head  as  they  rode  by  and  pull  it 
off.  If  they  failed  to  pull  the  gander's  head  in  the  first  trial, 
he  got  wise  and  it  was  very  rare  that  they  were  ever  able  to 
catch  his  head  a  second  time.  There  were  no  plays  or  the- 
atricals in  the  country-side  for  want  of  buildings,  but  picnics 
and  dances  were  almost  in  universal  use. 

A  Celebrated  Murder. 

A  few  days  since  the  writer  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Oliver  P.  Cobb  to  take  a  ride  into  the  country,  which  was 
the  scene  of  his  early  childhood  residence, — curiously  enough, 
though  having  lived  here  for  sixty  odd  years  in  the  city,  he 
hadn't  been  in  that  country  or  through  it  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  except  to  pass  along  the  highway  twice.  Being 
alert  to  recognize  old  surroundings  and  old  scenes,  the  first 
site  that  called  attention  was  the  place  at  which  a  celebrated 
murder  had  been  committed  about  1851,  which  became  a  cause 
celebre  throughout  the  Nation  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  a  horse. 

A  planter  named  Meriwether  had  gone  on  a  journey  to  Ken- 
tucky on  horseback,  as  there  were  no  railroads  in  those  days, 
and  had  sold  some  property  or  lands  while  there,  and  on  his 
return  journey  to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  some  distance  be- 
low Horn  Lake,  he  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  hostelry  known 
as  Manning's  Tavern  just  beyond  the  Poston  place  at  Missis- 
sippi Ave.  or  Hernando  Road  and  Kerr  Avenue.  Here  he  met 
a  Swedish  stonecutter  named  Peterson  who  was  touring  the 
country  afoot  and  making  tombstones  for  country  graveyards. 
It  became  known  to  Peterson  that  Meriwether  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession  while  they  were  at  the  Tavern 
and  this  brought  on  a  tragedy. 

The  pair  left,  Meriwether  riding  and  Peterson  walking, 
early  next  morning  on  their  journey  southward,  and  that  was 
the  last  seen  of  Meriwether  alive.  When  he  failed  to  return 
from  his  journey  at  the  expected  time  his  friends  begun  to 
endeavor  to  trace  him,  but  without  results.  They  could  trace 
him  to  Memphis  but  no  further.  A  few  weeks  or  a  month  or 
more  later,  when  they  had  despaired  of  hearing  from  Meri- 
wether again,  an  old  colored  washwoman  showed  her  mistress 
a  pair  of  socks  with  the  mark  of  Mr.  Meriwether  on  one  sock, 
which  she  said  she  had  been  employed  to  wash  for  Peterson, 
who  was  then  sojourning  in  that  vicinity.  With  this  clue  an 
investigation  was  had  and  they  found  the  remaining  clothing 
of  Meriwether  in  a  carpet  bag  or  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  which 
had  belonged  to  him,  in  the  possession  of  Peterson.     He  en- 
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deavored  to  explain  that  he  had  purchased  the  articles  from  a 
stranger  but  was,  nevertheless,  arrested  and  taken  back  to 
Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  for  trial  on  suspicion.  While  re- 
turning and  approaching  a  spot  just  South  of  Nonconnah  Creek 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Hernando  Koad,  now  that  beautiful 
roadway  known  as  the  Jeff  Davis  Highway,  and  when  the 
party  having  Peterson  under  arrest,  all  of  whom  were  mounted, 
arrived  there,  the  horse  which  Peterson  was  riding  and  was 
supposed  to  be  his  own  horse,  became  uncontrollable,  lunged 
snorted  and  showed  every  sign  of  terror,  such  as  animals  ex- 
hibit when  some  dead  animal  is  brought  in  contact  with  them. 

Wondering  at  the  actions  of  his  horse,  one  of  the  guards 
dismounted  and  threw  aside  some  brush  and  leaves  which 
constituted  a  pile  about  thirty  feet  from  the  highway  in  some 
bushes,  and  found  the  body  of  Meriwether.  Peterson  strongly 
denied  that  he  knew  anything  about  the  tragedy,  but  was 
nevertheless  tried  and  convicted  on  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, as  stated  above,  which  attracted  the  nation-wide  no- 
tice of  people,  an  account  having  been  published  in  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine  of  that  year.  He  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life  and  remained  in  the  penitentiary  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  released  by  the 
authorities,  then  in  charge  of  the  penitentiary,  as  they  could 
find  no  record  of  any  conviction  among  the  papers  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  went  at  once  to  White  River,  in  Arkansas,  where 
he  established  a  ferry,  and  was,  thirty  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  engaged  in  ferrying  people  across  White  River. 

The  clothing  of  Meriwether  was  hung  up  where  his  body 
was  found  in  the  bushes,  at  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  re- 
mained there  for  three  or  four  years,  fluttering  in  the  breezes, 
to  the  terror  of  the  superstitious  negroes  who  always  hurried 
home  so  as  to  pass  that  point  before  dark.  The  writer  himself 
has  personally  seen  the  clothing  there  and  personally  saw 
Peterson  when  he  was  being  carried  by  his  captors  to  Shelby 
County,  Tennessee,  as  he  passed  his  father's  residence  on  the 
Hernando  Road  just  beyond  the  Mississippi  State  line. 

Old  Edmondson  Church. 

Turning  from  this  gruesome  incident,  which  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  denizens  there  for  so  many  years,  the  writer 
found  himself  strangely  lost  as,  pursuing  the  splendid  Jeff 
Davis  Highway  he  passed  one  point  of  interest  after  another 
and  met  many  people,  but  saw  and  could  hear  of  no  one  who 
had  survived  the  nearly  seventy  years  since  he  had  moved 
away  from  that  community.  Children  and  descendants  were 
there  in  abundance,  and  the  Cemetery  attached  to  the  old 
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Edmondson  Church,  above  mentioned,  which  he  visited, 
brought  back  vividly  the  names  of  the  various  people  who  had 
lived  there  when  the  writer  did  in  his  childhood  and  recalled 
many  memories  of  heroism  and  of  sacrifices  of  lives  that  oc- 
curred during  the  Civil  War. 

Judge  Morgan  had  three  sons,  J.  B.,  or  Bright  Morgan, 
William  Morgan  and  John  Morgan,  and  a  baby  daughter  at 
that  time — William  and  John  Morgan  were  brave  soldiers, 
William  becoming  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  13th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment and  both  were  slain  on  the  bloody  field  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  Dec.  31st,  January  1st  and  2nd,  1862  and  '3.  Their 
bodies  are  buried  in  the  Edmondson  Cemetery.  Squire  Alfred 
Hutchinson,  who  was  an  heroic  figure  in  another  tragedy  of 
the  War  and  lived  on  the  Hernando  Road  just  north  of  the 
bridge  over  Horn  Lake  Creek,  had  three  daughters  and  one 
son,  Jane,  afterwards  Mrs.  McCorkle,  Malinda,  Mary  and  Jim- 
mie.     That  incident  will  now  be  related: 

A  Civil  War  Occurrence. 

At  the  Moses  White  place,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
home  of  the  writer  and  a  few  hundred  yards  short  of  the 
Hutchinson  Place,  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible  occurrence. 
Two  guerrillas,  Clint  Fort  and  Mayfield,  driven  to  desperation 
by  wrongs  done  their  families  and  homes,  on  one  day  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  fired  upon  a  detail  of  Federal  soldiers,  passing 
along  the  road  guarding  a  spring  wagon  which  had  been  com- 
mandeered in  Hernando  and  which  was  occupied  by  a  Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Greenlaw,  of  Memphis,  and 
Mr.  Walker  of  Memphis,  the  latter  then  proprietor  of  the 
"Green  Tree  House,"  a  noted  hostelry  on  Front  Street  in  the 
City,  and  killed  Lieut.  Cunningham  and  one  or  two  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  detail,  and  unfortunately  killed  Mr.  Walker. 
The  remainder  of  the  soldiers  ran,  Mr.  Greenlaw  escaping,  and 
when  they  had  reported  to  General  Sherman  in  Memphis  on 
their  return,  he  immediately  issued  an  order  directing  a  com- 
pany of  troops  to  be  sent  out  of  Memphis  and  every  male  resi- 
dent of  that  community  over  fifteen  years  of  age  killed  and 
all  houses  burned  in  the  vicinity.  The  main  incident  of  this 
order  and  its  results  are  published  in  the  War  Records  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

When  the  Company  under  Captain  Jno.  M.  Boicourt  ar- 
rived at  the  homestead  of  Moses  White,  then  occupied  by  his 
widow  and  son  William  and  his  son's  wife,  they  entered  the 
yard  and  called  for  the  proprietor  or  owner.  In  the  mean- 
time Squire  Alfred  Hutchinson  and  Esquire  Gillespie,  two 
old  Presbyterian  Elders  of  that  vicinity  were  engaged  in  bury- 
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ing  the  bodies  of  the  slain  soldiers  where  they  fell,  just  beyond 
the  Moses  White  farmhouse,  the  day  before.  Observing  the 
coming  of  the  cavalry  company,  Squire  Hutchinson  said  to 
William  White,  who  was  a  young  man,  ''You  had  better  leave. 
They  may  arrest  you  but  will  not  likely  trouble  us,  who  are 
old  men,"  and  William  accordingly  rode  away  from  the  scene 
where  the  burying  was  being  done,  into  the  woods  to  the  West 
and  concealed  himself  not  far  from  his  residence. 

The  soldiers  came  into  the  yard  and  finding  that  William 
White  was  not  there  they  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  Captain 
Boicourt,  being  a  man  of  unusually  brutal  character,  thrust 
the  ladies  forward  toward  the  burning  building  so  close  that 
the  fire  scorched  their  faces  and  they  began  to  scream.  Upon 
hearing  his  wife's  screams,  William  White,  who  was  very 
swift  of  foot,  left  his  horse  in  the  woods,  and  ran  rapidly 
toward  the  home  and  into  the  yard  where  his  mother  and 
wife  were  standing.  Instantly  Boicourt  ordered  his  troopers 
to  kill  him,  but  not  being  of  the  same  brutal  texture  as  him- 
self, they  made  a  pretense  of  firing  at  him  but  missed  him, 
except  a  random  shot  struck  him  in  the  arm,  whereupon  he 
jumped  the  side  yard  fence  into  the  orchard  and,  stunned  by 
the  shot,  supported  himself  by  putting  his  arms  around  a  large 
apple  tree.  Captain  Boicourt  had  the  fence  torn  down,  jump- 
ing his  horse  into  the  orchard.  Anticipating  his  intentions, 
Miss  Malinda  Hutchinson,  a  beautiful  young  girl,  ran  to  the 
•tree  and  put  her  arms  around  William  White's  neck  and 
begged  Captain  Boicourt  to  spare  him,  telling  him  that  Wil- 
liam White  was  one  of  his  own  people,  that  he  was  a  Unionist, 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  South  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  shooting  of  these  men  of  his,  but  was  recog- 
nized as  a  friend  of  the  Federals,  though  owing  to  his  frail 
physique  he  was  not  required  to  go  into  the  Army  by  the  Con- 
federates and  was  universally  respected  by  his  neighbors. 
Boicourt  rudely  seized  Miss  Malinda's  arm,  jerked  it  from 
around  the  neck  of  young  White  and  ran  his  sword  through 
the  body  of  his  victim  as  he  stood  reeling  beside  the  tree 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  mother,  then  emptied  his 
six-shooter  into  his  body  to  make  certain  he  was  dead.  Then 
telling  his  followers,  leaving  the  burning  house  and  the  family 
there  in  distress,  to  go  up  the  road,  and  kill  the  two  men  who 
were  engaged  in  burying  the  dead  Federals  up  there,  he  left 
the  yard  with  his  command  and  Miss  Malinda  began  a  race 
for  life  for  her  father  to  see  if  she  could  get  him  away  before 
they  reached  him,  but  they  reached  the  old  gentleman  first 
and  the  Sergeant  told  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Gillespie  that 
he  had  orders  to  kill  them  as  they  had  killed  William  White 
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in  plain  view  of  where  they  were  standing.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  a  man  of  heroic  mold,  though  very  aged,  and  looking  the 
Sergeant  quietly  in  the  eye,  said  to  him :  "We  have  done 
nothing  to  merit  being  put  to  death.  We  were  here  burying 
some  of  your  soldiers  who  were  shot  by  guerrillas  and  whose 
bodies  were  lying  in  the  sun,  and  I  brought  some  of  the  negroes 
here  to  dig  the  graves  in  order  that  I  might  give  them  a 
decent  burial,  and  we  don't  deserve  to  be  shot,  but  if  it  is 
the  Lord's  will  that  I  should  be  shot,  I  am  ready  to  go.  You 
can  shoot."  This  reply  completely  unnerved  the  Sergeant 
and  the  detachment  of  soldiers  with  him,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  turned  to  his  men  and  said,  "Captain  Boicourt  or 

no  Captain  Boicourt,  I  will  be  if  I  do  it,"  and  they 

rode  away,  leaving  the  old  men  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
which  they  promptly  proceeded  to  do,  disappearing  in  the 
forest.  Seeing  her  father  and  his  friend  disappearing  into 
the  woods,  Miss  Malinda  then  hastened  to  follow  the  soldiers 
on  to  her  father's  residence  and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
remainder  of  the  family  and  her  property  in  the  home  if  it 
was  possible.  She  asked  permission  of  the  Captain  to  have 
her  negroes  bring  the  clothing  and  personal  furniture  down 
from  the  house  in  a  room  above,  and  he  told  her  roughly  that 
the  negroes  shouldn't  touch  it ;  "You  may  bring  it  down  your- 
self if  you  wish  to  do  so."  Upon  which  she  immediately  went 
upstairs  and,  selecting  her  trunk  and  clothing  from  the  ward- 
robe, dragged  it  downstairs  and  then  dragged  down  a  bed 
and  some  bed  clothes  belonging  to  herself  and  sisters  and 
placed  them  in  the  yard.  Boicourt  then  directed  the  soldiers 
to  set  fire  to  the  Hutchinson  home,  which  was  done,  and  the 
entire  home  consumed.  He  then,  with  a  smile  of  derision  on 
his  face,  told  them  to  set  fire  to  the  articles  that  she  had 
brought  down,  and  that  too  was  burned. 

If  it  were  not  an  historical  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  an  outrage  had  occurred  in  any  war  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  Confederate  Commander  undertook  to  hold 
General  Sherman  responsible  for  it,  and  was  told  by  him  that 
Boicourt  had  been  dealt  with  by  his  government  and  should 
not  be  by  a  rebel  commander,  and  intimated  that  he  was  in 
no  manner  responsible  for  his  conduct,  although  the  official 
reports  show  that  General  Grierson,  one  of  his  Calvary  Com- 
manders, then  on  a  raid  into  Mississippi,  reported  to  him  a 
few  days  afterwards  that  "In  obedience  to  your  instructions 
I  sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  the  vicinity  and  take  ven- 
gence  upon   the  people  for  the  shooting  of  our  soldiers  on 

the  day  of  ,  1862,  and  just  how  well  your 

orders  were  carried  out  the  enclosed  report  will  show."   Sher- 
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man's  letters  are  reported  in  full  in  U.  S.  War  Record,  Vol. 
XVII,  pp.  870-873. 

After  burning  other  houses  in  the  vicinity  the  troopers  re- 
turned to  Memphis,  but  the  War  was  not  yet  done  with  Alfred 
Hutchinson,  as  I  will  now  relate: 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1864,  while  encamped  with  my 
command  at  Florence,  Ala.,  at  which  point  Hood's  Army  was 
crossing  the  Tennessee  River  on  its  way  to  Nashville,  Major 
G.  W.  Reynolds,  of  the  29th  Mississippi,  young  Jimmie  Hut- 
chinson and  Henry  Tipton,  one  of  the  neighboring  residents 
mentioned  above,  came  to  our  quarters  and  Major  Reynolds 
told  us  good-bye.  Upon  asking  him  where  he  was  going  and 
if  he  had  a  furlough,  he  replied,  "It  is  worse  than  that,  boys. 
There  will  be  a  big  battle  within  ten  days  and  I  will  be  the 
first  man  in  my  command  to  be  killed  in  that  battle.''  Upon 
being  twitted  that  he  bad  a  bad  dream,  he  became  very  serious 
and  said,  "I  know  it  is  going  to  happen."  The  battle  occurred 
at  Franklin  ten  days  after  his  visit,  and  upon  inquiring  a  few 
days  later,  when  I  met  his  command  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nashville,  about  Major  Reynolds,  I  found  that  he  had,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  curious  prophecy,  fallen  upon  the  field  of 
Franklin,  the  first  man  in  his  command  to  die  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  I  learned  also  that  at  the  same  time,  but  a 
few  rods  beyond,  young  Jimmie  Hutchinson,  who  was  with 
him  when  he  made  this  declaration,  was  also  shot  dead  on 
the  field. 

These  little  incidents  of  neighborhood  history  come  rapidly 
filing  through  the  halls  of  memory  as  I  came  upon  the  scenes 
of  these  tragedies  and  are  put  here  because  it  may  interest,  if 
not  any  actual  survivors,  at  least  the  children  of  the  good 
people  who  were  then  living  at  Horn  Lake  and  at  White 
Haven. 

In  revisiting  these  scenes  and  inspecting  the  old  Cemetery 
and  Church  where  my  father  preached  when  I  was  a  young 
child,  I  felt  very  much  as  if  I  were  in  Goldsmith's  "Deserted 
Village,"  only  the  tombstones  remained  to  tell  of  the  worthy 
people  who  had  gone  before.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
whom  I  knew  are  resting  there  under  the  wild  flowers  in  that 
Cemetery,  not  one  remained  with  whom  I  could  converse 
or  learn  any  facts  about  occurrences  since  I  had  left  there, 
nearly  three  score  years  and  ten  before. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  KING'S  MOUNTAIN:  AS  SEEN 
BY  BRITISH  OFFICERS— II*. 

Hon.  Sam'l  C.  Williams 

A  young  officer  in  the  British  force,  who  participated  in  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain,  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  entered 
the  incidents  of  the  campaign.  This  diarist,  Lieutenant  An- 
thony Allaire,1  had  served  as  adjutant  in  Ferguson's  corps 
in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  at  Monk's  Corner,  and  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  Carolinas.  His  diary  is  printed  in  full 
as  an  appendix  to  Draper's  Heroes  of  King's  Mountain,  and 
for  that  reason  only  a  brief  excerpt  is  here  given.  His  account 
of  the  battle  is  brief.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  failed  to 
give  a  fuller  1st  of  those  of  Ferguson's  command  who  were 
killed  in  the  action.  Perhaps  not  unnaturally,  he  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  underestimating  the  number  of  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  fight  under  Ferguson  and  overestimated 
the  American  losses.  He,  however,  gives  dates  more  in  detail 
than  does  Chesney  in  his  Memoirs. 

According  to  Allaire,  Ferguson's  command  crossed  the 
State  line  into  North  Carolina  on  Thursday,  September  7th, 
and  engaged  in  a  chase  of  the  whig  forces  under  Col.  Mc- 
Dowell. He  reports  McDowell  as  having  left  the  region  on 
September  14th,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  fixing  approxi- 
mately the  time  when  Col.  McDowell  sought  asylum  among  the 
people  of  the  Watauga  and  Nolachucky  settlements. 

DIARY— 1780. 

Friday  (Sept.)  22nd.  Got  in  motion  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
marched  five  miles  to  Col.  Walker's2  plantation  and  halted. 

Saturday  23rd.  Got  in  motion  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
marched  three  miles  to  Gilbert  Town ;  took  up  our  ground  on  a  height 
about  half  a  mile  from  town.  This  town  contains  one  dwelling  house, 
one  barn,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  some  outhouses. 

Sunday  24th.  Five  hundred  subjects  came  in,  also  a  number  of 
ladies.  Received  intelligence  from  Col.  Cruger  that  he  had  marched 
from  Ninety  Six  to  Augusta,  to  the  assistance  of  Col.  Browne  who 
was  besieged  by  six  hundred  Rebels  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Clarke.  Fortunately  for  Col.  Browne,  the  Cherokee  Indians,  for 
whom  he  is  agent  were  coming  to  Augusta  for  their  yearly  presents. 
They  met  the  rebels  just  as  they  were  going  into  town  which  obliged 
them  to  fight.  The  rebels  being  too  numerous,  and  the  Indians  un- 
acquainted with  field  fighting,  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  a  fort  on  one  flank  of  the  town,  where  Col.  Browne  had  re- 

*Continued  from  Vol.  7— No.  1,  p.  66. 

■"Allaire  was  American  born  (New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  Feb. 
22,  1755),  but  he  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired 
to  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  died  in  1838,  near  Fredericton, 
where  a  colony  of  American  loyalists  had  taken  refuge.  Howe,  "Major  Ferguson's 
Rifleman,"   in   Acadiensis  Magazine    (1907),   VII,   30-41,    149-160;  and  Draper,   480. 

2Col.   John   Walker,   ante. 
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tired  to.  He  made  a  very  gallant  defense  for  five  days,  two  of  which 
he  was  without  bread  or  water.  On  Col.  Cruger's  approach,  the 
Rebels  moved  off  with  their  plunder,  of  which  they  had  a  tolerable 
share.  Col.  Cruger  arrived  time  enough  to  retake  the  cannon,  which 
they  had  taken  from  Browne,  and  about  thirty  prisoners. 

Monday,  25th,  and  Tuesday  26th.  Lay  at  Gilbert  Town;  nothing 
extra." 

Wednesday  27th.  Got  in  motion  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  marched  three  miles  to  Rucker's  Mill,  and  halted. 

Thursday  28.  Got  in  motion  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
marched  seven  miles  to  Mountain  Creek,  forded  it  although  very  diffi- 
cult; continued  on  about  a  mile  further  to  Twitty's  Ford  on  Broad 
River,  and  took  up  our  ground  on  its  banks.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  got  in  motion,  forded  the  river;  marched  two  miles  to  Mc- 
Daniel's  Ford  of  Green  River;  forded  it,  and  marched  two  miles 
further;  halted  on  the  road;  lay  on  our  arms  till  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning.4 

Friday  29th.  We  then,  at  that  early  hour,  moved  three  miles  to 
one  James  Step's  plantation  and  halted.  This  man  has  been  very 
unfortunate  in  his  family;  his  wife,  who  is  a  very  decent  woman, 
was  caught  by  the  Indians  about  twelve  months  past.  They  scalped 
and  tomahawked  her  several  times  in  the  head,  treated  the  infant 
she  had  in  her  arms  in  a  most  inhuman  and  savage  manner.  They 
mashed  its  head  in  such  a  manner  that  its  recovery  is  truly  astonish- 
ing; but  what  this  poor,  unhappy  woman  seems  most  to  regret  is  the 
loss  of  her  oldest  son,  whom  the  savages  took,  and  she  now  remains 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  not  having  heard  from  him  since. 

Saturday  30th.  Lay  at  James  Step's  with  an  expectation  of  in- 
tercepting Col.  Clarke>  on  his  return  to  the  mountains;  but  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  take  another  route.5 

Sunday  October  1st.  Got  in  motion  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  marched  twenty  miles  to  Denard's  Ford  of  Broad  river,  and  took 
up  our  old  gronnd  where  we  lay  the  8th  of  September. 

Monday  2nd.  Got  in  motion  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
forded  Broad  river;  marched  four  miles;  formed  in  line  of  action 
and  lay  on  our  arms.  This  night  I  had  nothing  but  the  canopy  of 
heaven  to  cover  me. 

Tuesday  3rd.  Got  in  motion  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning;  marched 
six  miles  to  Camp's  Ford  of  Second  Broad  River;  forded  it  and  con- 
tinued on  six  miles  to  one  Armstrong's  plantation,  on  the  banks  of 
Sandy  Run.  Halter  to  refresh;  at  4  o'clock  got  in  motion;  forded 
Sandy  Run;  marched  seven  miles  to  Buffalo  Creek;  forded  it;  marched 
a  mile  further  and  halted  near  one  Tate's  plantation.  John  West 
came  in  camp,  who  is  a  hundred  and  one  years  of  age;  is  amazingly 
strong  in  every  sense. 

Friday   6th.6      Got   in   motion    at   4    o'clock   in   the   morning,   and 

3This  was  a  fateful  delay.  The  "extra"  came  but  a  few  days  later  in  the  shaoe 
of  news  of  the  approach  of  the  over-mountain  men.  Tennessee  Historical  Mag.,  VII, 
57,   note. 

*This  indicates  that  spies  had  reached  Ferguson  with  the  startling  news,  though 
the   diarist  does   not  so  state. 

5Westward  of  the  Alleghanies.  A  letter  from  Col.  Clarke  to  a  friend  gives  a  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  hardships  encountered:  "Col.  Cruger,  from  Ninety-Six, 
with  a  body  of  Tories  and  Indians,  followed  us  into  the  upper  settlements  of  Georgia, 
and  finding  us  out  of  their  reach,  fell  on  our  sick  and  wounded,  together  with  the 
old  men  and  women  and  children  of  the  families  of  those  that  adhered  to  or  re- 
treated with  me  .  .  .  Lads  were  obliged  to  dance  naked  between  two  large  fires 
until  they  were  scorched  to  death;  men  stripped,  dismembered  and  scalped,  afterwards 
hung  up.  It  is  too  painful  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  subject."  Virginia  Magazine  of 
History,    XXVII,   315. 
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marched  sixteen  miles  to  Little  King's  Mountain,  where  we  took  up 
our  ground. 

Saturday  7th.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  twenty-five 
hundred  Rebels,  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Williams,  and  ten 
Colonels,  attacked  us.  Major  Ferguson  had  eight  hundred  men.  The 
action  continued  an  hour  and  five  minutes;  but  their  number  enabled 
them  to  surround  us.  The  North  Carolina  Regiment  seeing  this,  and 
numbers  being  without  ammunition,  gave  way,  which  naturally  threw 
the  rest  of  the  militia  into  confusion.  Our  poor  little  detachment 
which  consisted  of  only  seventy  men,  when  we  marched  to  the  field 
of  action,  were  all  killed  and  wounded  but  twenty,  and  these  brave 
fellows  were  soon  crowded  as  close  as  possible  by  the  militia.  Capt 
DePeyster  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  saw  it  impossible  to 
form  six  men  together;  thought  it  necessary  to  surrender  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  were  left.  We  lost  in  this  action, 
Maj.  Ferguson,  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment,  a  man  much  attached 
to  his  King  and  country,  well  informed  in  the  art  of  war;  he  was 
brave  and  humane,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  In  short,  he  was 
universally  esteemed  in  the  army,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  regret 
his  unhappy  fate.  We  had  eighteen  men  killed  on  the  spot;  Capt. 
Ryerson  and  thirty-two  privates  wounded  of  Maj.  Ferguson's  detach- 
ment. Lieutenant  McGinnis7  of  Allen's8  Regiment  of  Skinner's 
Brigade  killed.  Taken  prisoners,  two  Captains,  four  Lieutenants, 
three  Ensigns,  and  one  Surgeon,  and  fifty-four  sergeants,  rank  and 
file,  including  the  mounted  men  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Taylor.  Of  the  militia,  one  hundred  were  killed,  including  officers; 
wounded,  ninety;  taken  prisoners,  about  six  hundred.  Our  baggage 
all  taken  of  course.  Rebels  lost  Brig.  Gen.  Williams,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  including  officers  killed;  wounded  equal  to  ours- 

GRAY'S  OBSERVATIONS. 

Another  contemporaneous  account9  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  and  succeeding  the  affair  at  King's  Mountain,  as  well 
as  of  the  battle  itself,  is  that  of  Colonel  Robert  Gray.  The 
indefatigable  Draper  had  not  access  to  Gray's  Observations 
for  material.  While  this  officer  was  not  a  participant  in  the 
battle,  he  had  resided  in  the  Cheraw  District,  where  he  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  as  early  as  1776,  and  he  knew  well  the 
conditions  in  upper  South  Carolina.  He  served  as  Colonel 
in  the  provincial  forces  of  the  crown,  but  was  in  Charleston 
at  the  time  of  Ferguson's  defeat.  After  the  war  he  remained 
for  a  time  in  Charleston/0  but  later  emigrated,  along  with 
other  Carolina  loyalists,  to  Nova  Scotia.  His  property  was 
confiscated.     He  wrote: 

The  conquest  of   Charleston  was  attended  with  the  conquest  of 

6The  delay  in  the  interval  from  Wednesday  to  Friday  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained. Graham  is  in  error  in  his  Account  in  stating  that  Ferguson  encamped  on 
the   mountain   on   the   night   of  the  5th.      So.   Literary   Messenger,   XI,   553. 

7Lieut.    Richard   McGinnis,   of  the   Third   New  Jersey    (Allen's)    Regiment. 

8Isaac  Allen,  who  after  the  war  settled  in  New  Brunswick.  His  grandson,  the 
late  John  C.  Allen,  became  chief  justice  of  that  Province. 

"South  Carolina  Hist.  &  Gen.  Qr.,   XI,   139,  et  seq. 

10N.  C.  St.  Rec,  XXII,  229. 
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the  back  country  because  all  the  Continental  troops  in  the  Southern 
Department  were  taken  in  that  place  except  the  party  under  Colonel 
Beaufort,11  which  was  soon  after  cut  to  pieces  at  the  Wexaws  by  Col. 
Tarlton.  The  people  at  that  time  not  much  accustomed  to  arms  and 
finding  no  troops  to  support  them,  submitted  when  they  saw  the 
King's  troops  in  possession  of  the  back  country.  Posts  were  estab- 
lished at  Augusta,  Ninety-six,  Camden,  Cheraw  Hill  and  George- 
town. The  conquest  of  the  Province  was  complete.  The  loyal  part 
of  the  inhabitants  being  in  a  number  above  one-third  of  the  whole, 
and  these  by  no  means  the  wealthiest,  readily  took  up  arms  to  main- 
tain the  British  Government;  and  others  also  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  Militia  party  because  they  believed  the  war  to  be  at  an  end  in 
the  Southern  provinces  and  partly  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  conquerors;  they  also  fondly  hoped  that  they  would  enjoy  a  re- 
spite from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the 
King's  Government  would  restore  to  them  the  happiness  they  en- 
joyed before  the  war  began.  With  these  views  on  both  sides,  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  submission  and  a  most  profound  calm  succeeded. 
This  was  not  confined  only  to  the  country  within  the  newly  estab- 
lished posts.  The  panic  of  the  Whigs  and  the  exultation  of  the  Tories 
produced  the  same  consequences  in  the  back  country  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  posts,  the  people  in  many  places  coming  in  from  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  on  parole.  All  the  inhabitants  seemed  intent  upon  culti- 
vating their  farms  and  making  money;  great  quantities  of  produce 
were  sent  to  Charleston  and  great  numbers  of  wagons  even  from  the 
mountains  crowded  the  roads  traveling  in  every  direction. 

This  tranquility  was  of  short  duration;  the  abuses  of  the  army 
in  taking  people's  horses,  cattle  and  provisions,  in  many  cases  with- 
out paying  for  them — abuses  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  military 
government — disgusted  the  inhabitants;  but  this  was  by  no  means 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disorders  that  followed.  They  flowed 
from  another  source,  the  disaffection  of  the  Whigs.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  King's  Government  naturally  and  unavoidably  occa- 
sioned an  entire  change  of  civil  and  military  officers  throughout  the 
province.  A  new  set  of  men  were  elevated  into  power  and  place, 
whilst  their  predecessors  in  office  were  stripped  of  their  consequence 
and  sent  to  cultivate  their  plantations.  The  pangs  of  disappointed 
ambition  soon  made  these  men  view  all  our  transactions  with  jaun- 
diced eyes;  and  as  Genl.  Gates'  approach  put  an  end  to  the  hopes 
of  tranquility  they  had  at  first  expected  to  enjoy,  they  were  in  gen- 
eral especially  the  militia  officers,  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  opportunity  to  reestablish  themselves  in  power,  never  doubting 
Genl.  Gates  being  able  to  affect  it,  as,  like  other  men,  they  easily 
believed  what  they  eagerly  wished  for.  Lord  Cornwallis  with  great 
sagacity  foresaw  what  followed.  He  instantly  ordered  all  the  lead- 
ing whigs,  who  had  been  paroled  to  their  plantations,  to  repair  to 
Johns  and  James  Island. 

A  great  many  obeyed  while  others  went  off  and  met  Genl.  Gates. 
The  approach  of  the  army  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  a  general  revolt 
in  the  disaffected  parts  of  the  back  country,  but  the  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  action  at  Camden13  put  an  end  to  it  immediately 
and  restored  tranquility  to  the  country. 

"Abraham  Buford,  of  Virginia,  appointed  Colonel   of  Morgan's   nth  Virginia   Regi- 
ment,  May   16,    1778. 
^August   16,    1780. 
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Lord  Cornwallis  made  some  severe  examples  of  the  revolters,  a 
measure  which  was  become  absolutely  necessary  to  deter  others  from 
the  same  conduct,  as  many  of  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
us  had  never  had  the  smallest  cause  of  complaint,  but  had  been 
treated  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect  by  the  King's  of- 
ficers. A  universal  panic  seized  the  rebels  after  the  battle  of  Camden 
and  had  Lord  Cornwallis  had  a  sufficient  army  to  have  marched  into 
North  Carolina  and  to  have  established  posts  in  his  rear  at  con- 
venient places,  to  preserve  his  communications  with  South  Carolina 
and  prevent  the  Rebels  from  assembling  in  arms  after  he  had  passed 
along  North  Carolina  would  have  fallen  without  a  struggle.  But  the 
smallness  of  his  number  soon  turned  the  tide  against  him.  He  marched 
from  Camden  to  Charlotte  with  the  army  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  Major  Ferguson  with  the  Ninety-six  Militia  to  advance  into 
North  Carolina,  betwixt  his  left  flank  and  the  mountains.  The  rebels 
dispairing  of  being  able  to  effect  anything  against  his  Lordship,  re- 
solved to  make  a  grand  effort  against  Major  Ferguson,  who,  al- 
though he  knew  his  danger  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  army,  yet 
after  retreating  60  miles  he  loitered  away  two  days  most  unac- 
countably at  King's  Mountain  and  thereby  gave  time  to  the  rebel 
militia  under  the  command  of  Genl.  Williams  to  come  up  with  him; 
the  Rebels  were  greatly  superior  to  him  in  number. 

He  had  about  600  Militia  and  60  regulars.  An  action  ensued 
in  which  our  militia  behaved  with  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  spirit 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  any  regular  troops.  And  the  Rebels 
were  repulsed  three  times;  but  having  changed  their  mode  of  attack 
and  made  an  attempt  on  a  small  party  of  North  Carolinians  on  our 
left  flank,  who  were  not  so  well  disciplined  as  the  South  Carolinians, 
succeeded  in  breaking  them.  They  soon  communicated  the  disorder 
to  the  others,  and  at  this  critical  moment  Major  Ferguson  fell.  A 
total  rout  ensued. 

This  unfortunate  affair  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  War.13  All  the 
country  on  Cornwallis'  rear  was  laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  who,  if  they  had  made  a  proper  use  of  their  victory,  might 
have  taken  both  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
sequences were  very  important.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to 
retreat  and  take  a  position  at  Winsburg"  in  the  fork  of  Santee  be- 
tween Wateree  and  Congoree  Rivers  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
succor  Camden  and  Ninety-Six  and  to  cover  the  country  within 
these  posts. 

This  gave  new  spirit  to  the  rebel  militia  on  the  Western  and 
Northern  frontiers,  who  began  to  turn  out  in  great  numbers  and 
with  more  confidence.  They  were  led  by  Sumpter  and  Marion  who 
had  both  been  field  officers  in  the  South  Carolina  State  troops.  The 
former  commanded  on  the  Western  frontier  beyond  Camden  and 
Ninety-Six  and  the  latter  on  the  Northern  between  Santee  and  Pedee. 

Both  these  countries  were  highly  disaffected  to  us,  and  the  people 
only  wanted  leaders.  It  was,  therefore,  these  people  who  formed 
and  supported  Sumpter  and  Marion,  and  not  any  superiority  or 
genius  in  those  officers,  that  formed  and  called  for  a  militia  in  those 
parts.     Sumpter  was  bold  and  rash  and  ran  many  risks  from  which 

13The  notorious  North  Carolina  loyalist,  David  Fanning,  who  was  then  operating 
in  South  Carolina,  also  bears  like  testimony:  "On  this  expedition,  I  fall  in  with 
Maj.  Ferguson's  party  which  was  defeated  five  days  afterwards.  The  Rebels,  after 
that,  began  to  be  numerous  and  troublesome;  and,  little  or  no  regulation  amongst 
us.  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Deep  River,  North  Carolina,  where  I  remained 
until  the  month  of  February,  1781."     Fanning's  Narrative,  N.  C.  St.  Rec,   XXII,   191. 

"Winnsbcrough,   where    Cornwallis's   retreating   army   arrived    Oct.    29,    1780. 
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his  good  fortune  always  extricated  him.  Marion  was  timid  and 
cautious  and  would  risk  nothing;  yet  both  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempts. During  all  this  time  the  Continental  troops  in  general  kept 
a  cautious  distance  and  chiefly  made  use  of  Sumpter  and  Marion,  who 
began  to  grow  extremely  troublesome  and  established  a  decided  su- 
periority in  the  militia  line.  Major  Ferguson's  loss  was  now  severely 
felt.  The  officers  of  the  Royal  Militia  not  being  possessed  themselves, 
nor  were  able  to  inspire  their  followers  with,  the  confidence  neces- 
sary for  soldiers;  while  almost  every  British  officer  regarded  with 
contempt  and  indifference  the  establishment  of  a  militia  among  the 
people  differing  so  much  in  customs  and  manners  from  themselves. 
Had  Major  Ferguson  lived,  the  militia  would  have  been  completely 
formed.  He  possessed  all  the  talents  and  ambition  necessary  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose  and  set  out  exactly  on  that  line.  He,  there- 
fore, would  have  achieved  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  what 
the  other  British  officers  can  only  effect  with  important  soldiers.  The 
want  of  a  man  of  his  genius  was  soon  severely  felt  and  if  ever  an- 
other is  found  to  supply  his  place,  he  will  go  great  lengths  towards 
turing  the  scale  of  war  in  our  favor. 

The  want  of  paying  sufficient  attention  to  our  militia  produced 
daily  at  this  time  the  most  disagreeable  consequences.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  Rebel  militia  were  made  prisoners,  they  were  im- 
mediately delivered  up  to  the  Regular  Officers,  who,  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  disposition  and  manners  of  the  people,  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  levity  and  sent  them  home  to  their  plantations  upon 
parole;  and,  in  short,  they  were  treated  in  every  respect  as  foreign 
enemies.  The  general  consequence  of  this  was  that  they  no  sooner 
got  out  of  our  hands  than  they  broke  their  paroles,  took  up  arms,  and 
made  it  a  point  to  murder  every  militia  man  of  ours  who  had  any 
concern  in  making  them  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a 
militia  man  of  ours  was  made  a  prisoner  he  was  delivered,  not  to 
the  Continentals,  but  to  the  rebel  militia  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
State  prisoner  as  a  man  who  deserved  a  halter,  and  therefore  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  cruelty.15 

If  he  was  not  assassinated  after  being  made  a  prisoner  he  was 
instantly  hurried  into  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  where  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner  without  friends,  money,  credit,  or  perhaps  hopes  of 
exchange. 

This  line  being  once  drawn  betwixt  their  militia  and  ours,  it 
was  no  longer  safe  to  be  a  loyalist  in  the  frontiers.  These  last  being 
overwhelmed  with  dismay  became  dejected  and  timid;  while  the 
others,  increasing  in  boldness  and  enterprise,  made  constant  inroads 
in  small  parties  and  murdered  every  loyalist  they  found  whether  in 
arms  or  at  home.  Their  irruptions  answered  the  descriptions  we 
have  of  those  made  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Charles  Town  were  amusing  themselves 
with  the  aspects  of  the  war  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  unfortunate  loyalists  on  the  frontiers  found  the  fury  of  the  whole 
v/as  let  loose  upon  him.  He  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  own  house. 
He  hid  himself  in  the  swamps. 

Another  British  officer  wrote  of  the  situation  after  the  bat- 
tle: 

"The  country  is  wholly  leagued  against  us.  We  know  nothing  of 
the   enemj^'s   operations,    and   our   operations   are  always   known   to 

15For  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  see  note  5,  supra,  and  p.  59,  ante. 
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them.  One  day  we  believe  them  to  be  utterly  dispersed,  and  the  next 
they  appear  in  force.  This  ignorance  of  ours  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  want  of  vigilance  or  activity  on  our  part.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  country,  in  which  we  have  nothing  but 
enemies  and  hidden  spies."16 

The  latest  British  historian  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Trevelyan,  thus  summarizes  in  a  fair  and  adequate  manner, 
the  result  of  the  engagement  at  King's  Mountain : 

"The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a 
turning  point  in  the  war  in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  a  decisive 
trial  of  strength  between  local  adherents  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Revolution,  under  equal  conditions  of  numbers  and  leadership,  and 
with  no  advantage  of  ground  on  either  side;  and  it  settled  finally 
and  irrevocably  the  question  of  the  relative  fighting  value  of  the 
rival  partisans.  After  the  catastrophe  at  King's  Mountain  the 
loyal ift  party  was  so  cowed  and  prostrate  that  military  men  serving 
with  Lord  Cornwallis  began  to  doubt  whether  such  a  party  any  longer 
existed."17 

By  the  words  "local  adherents  of  the  Crown"  Trevelyan 
must  not  be  understood  to  refer  solely  to  the  Carolina  loyal- 
ists. A  considerable  part  of  the  Ferguson's  force  consisted 
of  well-trained  and  seasoned  loyalists  from  the  Northern 
States  of  America. 
Lamar  School  of  Law,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


'•Stevens,  Facsimile,  in  the  British  Museum. 
"Trevelyan's  George  III,   120. 
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OLD  FORT  LOUDON,  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  SETTLE- 
MENT IN  WHAT  IS  NOW  THE  STATE  OF  TENNES- 
SEE, AND  THE  FORT  LOUDON  MASSACRE. 

Hon.  Thos.  H.  Cook. 

"Associations  connected  with  Loudon  as  the  first  English  fort 
erected  within  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  mournful  fate  of  its  gar- 
rison, and  the  tragic  issue  of  the  earliest  Anglo-American  settlement 
planted  upon  our  home  soil  invests  the  history  of  OLD  FORT  LOU- 
DON with  a  romantic  and  melancholy  interest." 

Such  is  the  comment  of  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsay  in  his  Annals 
of  Tennessee. 

Fort  Loudon,  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
River,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tellico,  was  built 
by  the  British,  acting  through  the  colonial  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1756  or  1757.  The  insufficient  public  funds  avail- 
able were  augmented  by  large  private  contributions.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  two  companies  under  Capt.  Paul  Demere,  with 
Capt,  Stuart  as  second  in  command,  with  twelve  cannon,  or 
great  guns,  as  they  were  called.  These  great  guns  were  very 
small  as  compared  to  the  cannon  of  today. 

.This  fort  and  settlement  was  established  among  the  Over- 
hill  Cherokee  towns  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  counteracting 
the  advances  of  the  French  traders  and  French  influence  among 
the  Indians,  which  was  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  to  aid  the  Cherokees  in  their 
wars  with  their  hereditary  hostile  Indian  enemies,  the  Creeks ; 
and  doubtless  also  for  the  secret  purpose  of  supporting  and 
strengthening  the  westward  advance  of  English  settlements. 

Three  forts  were  built  by  the  British  under  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees  for  these  purposes :  one  was  Fort  Moore  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River  opposite  the  site  of  Augusta,  Georgia;  another 
Fort  Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee  River,  South  Carolina, — 
called  the  Whitewater  in  North  Carolina, — one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Savannah  River,  about  ten  miles  directly  north- 
east of  Walhalla,  S.  C. ;  and  the  third,  Fort  Loudon,  named  in 
honor  of  Lord  Loudon,  the  British  Commander  in  Chief  in 
America. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  into  "The  Red 
Empire,'"  by  Priber,  a  French  emissary,  in  1736,  as  given  by 
James  Adair  in  his  account,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  contained 
in  his  great  book,  "The  History  of  the  American  Indians,"  is 
such  a  fit  illustration  of  the  activities  of  the  French  in  extend- 
ing their  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  is  so  interesting  as 
to  justify  quoting  at  length. 
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THE   RED  EMPIRE— AN   EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

THE  CHEERAKE  NATION  FROM  "THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS,"  BY  JAMES  ADAIR. 

(Pages  240-244.) 

"The  superior  policy  of  the  French  so  highly  intoxicated  the  light 
heads  of  the  Cheerake,  that  they  were  plodding  mischief  for  twenty 
years  before  we  forced  them  to  commit  hostilities.  The  illustration 
of  this  may  divert  the  reader,  and  shew  our  southern  colonies  what 
they  may  still  expect  from  the  masterly  abilities  of  the  French  Louis- 
ianians,  whenever  they  can  make  it  suit  their  interest  to  exert  their 
talents  among  the  Indian  nations,  while  our  watch-men  are  only 
employed  intreating  on  paper,  in  our  far-distant  capital  seats  of 
government. 

"In  the  year  1736,  the  French  sent  into  South-Carolina,  one 
Priber,  a  gentleman  of  a  curious  and  speculative  temper.  He  was  to 
transmit  them  a  full  account  of  that  country,  and  proceed  to  the 
Cheerake  nation,  in  order  to  seduce  them  from  the  British  to  the 
French  interest.  He  went,  and  though  he  was  adorned  with  every 
qualification  that  constitutes  the  gentleman,  soon  after  he  arrived 
at  the  upper  towns  of  this  mountainous  country,  he  exchanged  his 
clothes  and  everything  he  brought  with  him,  and  by  that  means, 
made  friends  with  the  head  warriors  of  great  Telliko,  which  stood  on 
a  branch  of  the  Mississippi.  More  effectually  to  answer  the  design 
of  his  commission,  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  danced,  dressed  and  painted 
himself,  with  the  Indians,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  natives, — he  married  also  with  them,  and  being  endued  with 
a  strong  understanding  and  retentive  memory,  he  soon  learned  their 
dialect,  and  by  gradual  advances,  impressed  them  with  a  very  ill 
opinion  of  the  English,  representing  them  as  a  fraudulent,  avari- 
tious,  and  encroaching  people;  he  at  the  same  time  inflated  the  art- 
less savages  with  a  prodigious  high  opinion  of  their  own  importance 
in  the  American  scale  of  power,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  their 
country,  their  martial  disposition,  and  the  great  number  of  their 
warriors,  which  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  ambitious,  and  ill- 
designing  British  colonists.  Having  thus  infected  them  by  his  smooth 
deluding  art,  he  easily  formed  them  into  a  nominal  republican  gov- 
ernment— crowned  their  old  Archi-magus,  emperor,  after  a  pleas- 
ing new  savage  form,  and  invented  a  variety  of  high-sounding  titles 
for  all  the  members  of  his  imperial  majesty's  red  court,  and  the 
great  officers  of  state;  which  the  emperor  conferred  upon  them,  in  a 
manner  according  to  their  merit.  He  himself  received  the  honourable 
title  of  his  imperial  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  as 
such  he  subscribed  himself,  in  all  the  letters  he  wrote  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  lived  in  open  defiance  of  them.  This  seemed  to  be  of  so 
dangerous  a  tendency  as  to  induce  South-Carolina  to  send  up  a  com- 
missioner, Col.  F — x,  to  demand  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  public  repose — 
who  took  him  into  custody,  in  the  great  square  of  their  state-house; 
when  he  had  almost  concluded  his  oration  on  the  occasion,  one  of  the 
head  warriors  rose  up,  and  bade  him  forbear,  as  the  man  he  in- 
tended to  enslave,  was  made  a  great  beloved  man,  and  become  one 
of  their  own  people.  Though  it  was  reckoned,  our  agent's  strength 
was  far  greater  in  his  arms  than  his  head,  he  readily  desisted — 
for  as  it  is  too  hard  to  struggle  with  the  pope  in  Rome,  a  stranger 
could  not  miss  to  find  it  equally  difficulty  to  enter  abruptly  into  a 
new  emperor's  court,  and  there  seize  his  prime  minister  by  a  foreign 
authority;  especially  when  he  could  not  supoort  any  charge  of  guilt 
against  him.  The  warrior  told  him,  that  the  red  neople  well  knew 
the  honesty  of  the  secretary's  heart  would  never  allow  him  to  tell  a 
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lie;  and  the  secretary  urged  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  without  owing 
any  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, — that  he  only  travelled  through  some 
places  of  their  country,  in  peaceable  manner,  paying  for  everything 
he  had  of  them;  that  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  kindly 
French,  as  well  as  from  his  own  tender  feelings  for  the  poverty  and 
insecure  state  of  the  Cheerake,  he  came  a  great  way,  and  lived  among 
them  as  a  brother,  only  to  preserve  their  liberties,  by  opening  a  water 
communication  between  them  and  New  Orleans;  that  the  distance  of 
the  two  places  from  each  other,  proved  his  motive  to  be  the  love  of 
doing  good,  especially  as  he  was  to  go  there,  and  bring  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  Frenchmen  of  proper  skill  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of 
making  gunpowder,  the  materials  of  which,  he  affirmed  their  lands 
abounded  with.  He  concluded  his  artful  speech,  by  urging  that  the 
tyrannical  design  of  the  English  commissioner  toward  him,  appeared 
plainly  to  be  levelled  against  them  because,  as  he  was  not  accused 
of  having  done  any  ill  to  the  English,  before  he  came  to  the  Cheerake, 
his  crime  must  consist  in  loving  the  Cheerake. — And  as  that  was 
reckoned  so  heinous  a  transgression  in  the  eye  of  the  English,  as  to 
send  one  of  their  angry  beloved  men  to  enslave  him,  it  confirmed  all 
those  honest  speeches  he  had  often  spoken  to  the  great  war-chief- 
tains, old  beloved  men,  and  warriors  of  each  class. 

"And  old  war  leader  repeated  to  the  commissioner,  the  essential 
part  of  the  speech,  and  added  more  of  his  own  similar  thereto.  He 
bade  him  to  inform  his  superiors  that  the  Cheerake  were  as  de- 
sirous as  the  English  to  continue  a  friendly  union  with  each  jyther, 
as  'freemen  and  equals.'  That  they  hoped  to  receive  no  farther 
uneasiness  from  them,  for  consulting  their  own  interests,  as  their 
reason  dictated. — And  they  earnestly  requested  them  to  send  no  more 
of  those  bad  papers  to  their  country,  on  any  account;  nor  to  reckon 
them  so  base^  as  to  allow  any  of  their  honest  friends  to  be  taken 
out  of  their  arms,  and  carried  into  slavery.  The  English  man  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  his  leave  of  absence,  and  a  sufficient  passport  of 
safe  conduct,  from  the  imperial  red  court,  by  a  verbal  order  of  the 
secretary  of  state, — who  was  so  polite  as  to  wish  him  well  home,  and 
ordered  a  convoy  of  his  own  life-guards,  who  conducted  him  a  con- 
siderable way,  and  he  got  home  in  safety. 

"From  the  above,  it  is  evident,  that  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the 
French  had  planned  their  dangerous  lines  of  circumvallation,  respect- 
ing our  envied  colonies,  as  early  as  the  before  mentioned  period.  Their 
choice  of  the  man,  bespeaks  also  their  judgment. — Though  the  philo- 
sophic secretary  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  wild  and  mountainous 
Cheerake  county,  as  well  as  to  their  language,  yet  his  sagacity 
readily  directed  him  to  chuse  a  proper  place,  and  an  old  favourite 
man,  for  the  new  red  empire;  which  he  formed  by  slow,  but  sure  de- 
grees, to  the  great  danger  of  our  southern  colonies.  But  the  empire 
received  a  very  great  shock,  in  an  accident  that  befel  the  secretary, 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  rising  into  a  far  greater  state  of  puis- 
sance, by  the  acquisition  of  the  Muskohge,  Choktah,  and  the  west- 
ern Mississippi  Indians.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  red  imperial 
aera,  he  set  off  for  Mobile,  accompanied  by  a  few  Cheerake.  5!e 
proceeded  by  land,  as  far  as  a  navigable  part  of  the  western  great 
river  of  the  Muskohge  there;  he  went  into  a  canoe  prepared  for  a 
joyful  occasion,  and  proceeded  within  a  day's  journey  of  Alebahma 
garrison — conjecturing  the  adjacent  towns  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  French,  he  landed  at  Tallapoose  town,  and  lodged  there  all  night. 
The  traders  of  the  neighboring  towns  soon  went  there,  convinced 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  unwearied  labors 
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among  the  Cheerake,  and  of  his  present  journey,  and  then  took  him 
into  custody,  with  a  large  bundle  of  manuscripts,  and  sent  him  down 
to  Fredrica  in  Georgia;  the  governor  committed  him  to  a  place  of 
confinement,  though  not  with  common  felons,  as  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  was  said  to  have  held  a  place  of  considerable  rank  in  the  army 
with  great  honour.  Soon  after,  the  magazine  took  fire,  which  was 
not  far  from  where  he  was  confined,  and  though  the  centinels  bade 
him  to  make  off  to  a  place  of  safety,  as  all  the  people  were  running 
to  avoid  danger  from  the  explosion  of  the  powder  and  shells,  yet  he 
squatted  on  his  belly  on  the  floor,  and  continued  in  that  position 
without  the  least  hurt;  several  blamed  his  rashness,  but  he  told 
them,  that  experience  had  convinced  him,  it  was  the  most  probable 
means  to  avoid  imminent  danger.  This  incident  displayed  the  philos- 
opher and  soldier,  and  after  bearing  his  misfortune  a  considerable 
time  with  great  constancy,  happily  for  us,  he  died  in  confinement, — 
though  he  deserved  a  much  better  fate.  In  the  first  year  of  his  sec- 
retaryship I  maintained  a  correspondence  with  him;  but  the  Indians 
becoming  very  inquisitive  to  know  the  contents  of  our  marked  large 
papers,  and  he  suspecting  his  memory  might  fail  him  in  telling  those 
cunning  sifters  of  truth,  a  plausible  story,  and  of  being  able  to  repeat 
it  often  to  them,  without  any  variation, — he  took  the  shortest  and 
safest  method,  by  telling  them  that,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  he 
was  their  great  secretary,  I  was  the  devil's  clerk,  or  an  accursed  one 
who  marked  on  paper  the  bad  speech  of  the  evil  ones  of  darkness. 
Accordingly,  they  forbad  him  writing  any  more  to  such  an  accursed 
one,  or  receiving  any  of  his  evil-marked  papers,  and  our  correspond- 
ence ceased.  As  he  was  learned,  and  possessed  of  a  very  sagacious 
penetrating  judgement,  and  had  every  qualification  that  was  requisite 
for  his  bold  and  difficult  enterprise,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  as 
he  wrote  a  Cheerake  dictionary,  designed  to  be  published  in  Paris, 
he  likewise  set  down  a  great  deal  that  would  have  been  very  accept- 
able to  the  curious,  and  serviceable  to  the  representatives  of  South- 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  which  may  be  readily  found  in  Fredrica,  if  the 
manuscripts  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  despoiling  hands 
of  military  power. 

"When  the  western  Cheerake  towns  lost  the  chief  support  of  their 
imperial  court,  they  artfully  agreed  to  inform  the  English  traders, 
that  each  of  them  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  rejected  the  French 
plan  as  a  wild  scheme,  inconsistent  with  their  interests;  except  great 
Telliko,  the  metropolis  of  their  late  empire,  which  they  said  was 
firmly  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  French  proposals,  as  the  surest  means 
of  promoting  their  welfare  and  happiness.  Though  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  were  only  dunes  to  the  rest,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the 
imagined  general  good,  of  the  country,  their  constancy  enabled  them 
to  use  that  disguise  a  long  time,  in  contempt  of  the  English,  till 
habit  changed  into  a  real  hatred  of  the  object,  what  before  was  only 
fictitious.  They  corresponded  with  the  French  in  the  name  of  those 
seven  towns,  which  are  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  nation;  and  they 
were  so  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  notions  their  beloved  secre- 
tary had  infused  into  their  heads,  in  the  early  weak  state  of  Louis- 
iana, that  they  had  resolved  to  remove,  and  settle  so  low  down  the 
river,  as  the  French  boats  could  readily  bring:  them  a  supply.  But 
the  hot  war  they  fell  into  with  the  northern  Indians,  made^  them 
oostnone  the  execution  of  that  favourite  design;  and  the  settling  of 
Ford  Loudon,  quited  them  a  little,  as  they  expected  to  get  presents, 
and  soirituous  liquors  then,  according:  to  the  manner  of  the  French 
promises,  of  which  they  had  great  plenty." 
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Head  Chiefs  Among  the  Cherokees. 

Prior  to  1730,  Tennase,  just  below  Chota  on  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River,  was  the  location  of  the  Head  Chief;  for,  at  the 
General  Council  of  the  Nation  at  Requassie  in  April,  1730, 
Moytoy  or  Telequah  (Tellico)  was  unanimously  elected  head 
chief.  He  selected  a  delegation  of  six  Indian  chiefs,  one  of 
whom  was  Atta-Kulla-Kulla,  to  go  to  England.  They  sent  to 
Tenasse  for,  and  took  with  them  the  Cherokee  crown  with  five 
eagle  tails,  and  laid  it  at  King  George's  feet. 

Moytoy  was  probably  the  "Old  Archie-Magus"  of  "Great 
Tilliko"  who  was  selected  by  Priber  and  made  emperor  of  the 
Red  Empire,  somewhere  about  1740  or  1750.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Red  Empire  following  the  capture  of  Priber  and 
his  death  while  imprisoned  at  Fredericka,  there  was  dissension 
among  the  Cherokees'  towns,  the  Tellico  towns  clinging  to  the 
French,  but  the  Little  Tennessee  towns  and  lower  towns  re- 
turning to  English  influence.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
Oconastota  rose  into  prominence,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  chosen  as  the  Avar  chief  while  Atta-Kulla-Kulla  was  head 
chief  in  Civil  affairs.  Atta-Kulla-Kulla  signed  one  of  the 
treaties  as  Half-King. 

Kanagatucko  was  called  King  and  Governor  of  Chota  in 
1762.  He  and  Oconastota  signed  the  articles  of  surrender  of 
Fort  Loudon. 

While  each  Cherokee  town  had  its  own  chief  or  governor, 
Oconastota  seems  to  have  been  the  Head  Chief  of  all  the  Chero- 
kees, for  whenever  and  wherever  he  appears  he  was  always 
their  leader.  His  name  appears  first  to  the  treaties  and  deeds 
executed  by  the  Cherokees,  the  last  of  which  deeds,  so  far  as  I 
now  know,  were  those  made  by  the  Cherokees  at  Sycamore 
Shoals1  of  the  Wautauga,  in  1775,  at  their  general  council. 
These  deeds  were  signed  by  Oconastota,  Atta-Kulla-Kulla, 
Willinawaugh,  Tennasy  Warrior,  and  others. 

This  general  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  held  at 
Sycamore  Shoals,  in  March,  1775,  at  which  1200  Indians  were 
present.  Oconastota  delivered  a  powerful  oration2  in  the  de- 
bate of  the  question  of  a  deed  to  the  Wautauga  settlers. 

Despite  Ms  impassioned  appeal,  the  general  council  of  a 
race,  broken  in  spirit,  and  probably  seduced  by  the  paltry 
gifts  and  whiskey  of  the  whites,  and  doubtless  led  by  Atta- 
Kulla-Kulla,  who  was  always  the  friend  of  the  white  settlers 
after  his  journey  to  England  in  1730:  and  recognizing  the 
futility  of  further  resistance,  resolved  to  grant  the  cessions  of 
land  of  the  Wautauga  settlers. 

^Near    present    Elizabethtown,    Term. 
2  Appendix  I,  p.   127. 
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In  conformity  to  that  decision,  yielding  to  the  decree  of 
his  nation,  Oconastota,3  together  with  Atta-Kulla-Kulla,  the 
Tenasy  Warrior,  and  Willinawaugh.  as  representatives  of  the 
Cherokees,  executed  on  March  19,  1775,  the  deed  to  Charles 
Kobertson,  the  representative  of  tlie  Wantanga  settlers  for  the 
Wautanga  lands;  which  deed  was  registered  in  the  register's 
office  of  Washington  County,  Tennessee.4 

In  1781  the  British  agent  in  Georgia  nominated  the  Haven 
as  principal  chief  and  gave  him  a  medal  as  token  of  his  au- 
thory.  Oconastota  undertook  to  resign  as  head  chief  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Tuckasee,  but  the  Cherokees  never  received 
Tuckasee  as  Head  Chief,  and  Tassel  was  elected. 

Old  Tassel  continued  as  head  chief  until  he  together  with 
old  Abraham  of  Chilahowee  and  several  other  chiefs  were  so 
shamefully  butchered  at  the  Camp  of  Col.  John  Sevier  and 
Maj.  Hubbard  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  in  1780  by  Young 
Kirk  with  Maj.  Hubbard's  knowledge  and  consent.5 

Soon  thereafter  the  Cherokee  nation  was  broken  and  dis- 
integrated, and  seems  never  to  have  had  any  real  head  until 
after  the  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.0 

MEMOIRS  OF  LIEUT.  HENRY  TIMBERLAKE. 
In  1762  Lieut.  Henry  Timberlake  was  sent  on  a  peace  mis- 
sion to  the  Overhill  Cherokee  Towns  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River.  He  came  down  the  Holston  from  Long  Island  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Tennessee  and  staid  among  these  towns, 
most  of  the  time  at  the  house  of  Ostenaco,  the  head  chief  of 
Tommotly,  from  January  until  March,  1762.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  took  Ostenaco  and  two  other  Indian  Chiefs 
with  him,  and  in  1765  published  in  London  a  volume  entitled, 

3Dr.  Ramsay  in  his  Annals  of  Tennessee  falls  into  the  error  of  applying  the 
nickname  "Old  Hop"  to  Oconastota  instead  of  to  Attakullakulla  and  quotes  Adair. 
(Ramsay,    p.    85.) 

Adair  says,  "Before  the  last  war  (referring  to  the  Fort  Loudon  War)  Old  Hop 
who  was  helpless  and  lame  presided  over  the  whole  nation  and  lixed  in  Chota,  their 
only   town   of   refuge." 

But  Adair  himself  does  not  apply  this  nickname  to  Oconastota  and  could  not  have 
been  meaning  him.  Adair  wrote  before  1775,  and  Oconastota  was  not  old  and  help- 
less "before  the  last  war."  He  was  the  vigorous  and  aggressive  leader  of  the  Chero- 
kees up  to  1775.  Adair  was  probably  referring  to  Atta-Kulla-Kulla,  who  had  been 
succeeded   by   Oconastota. 

4Ramsay,   p.    117    et   seq. 

GThe  unpiovoked  butchery  of  these  Indian  chiefs  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
camp  of  Col.  Sevier  and  Maj.  Hubbard  for  a  peace  conference,  equalled  in  atrocity 
the    massacre   of    the    Fort    Loudon   garrison. 

It  was  charged  that  Col.  Sevier  was  absent  purposely  from  the  camp  to  allow_  this 
to  be  done,  but  Sevier  claimed  he  was  necessarily  absent  on  business  of  the  expedition. 
While  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  Sevier's  character  that  he  would  have  tolerated 
this  massacre  if  he  had!  been  present,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  explanation  has 
been  given  of  the  particular  business  that  caused  his  absence  and  that  no  punish- 
ment  whatever   was  visited   upon  Kirk. 

The  depredations  thereafter  committed  on  the  whites  were  principally  by  the  tribes 
in  the  mountains  near  Chattanooga,  where  the  Indian  settlements  had  been  started 
by   the   renegades    and    outcasts   from   the   nation. 

6See  Appendix  II. 
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Memoirs  of  Lieut.  Henry  Timberlake,  Who  Accompanied 

Three  Cherokee  Indians,  Ostenaco  and  Two  Others, 

to  England  in  the  Year  1762. 

The  scarcity  of  his  book  and  its  historical  value  lead  me 
to  include  the  following  interesting  extract,  showing  the  mode 
of  life  and  manner  of  entertainment  among  the  Cherokees  at 
that  time : 

Entering  the  Tennessee  River,  we  began  to  experience  the  differ- 
ences between  going  with  the  stream  and  struggling  against  it;  and 
between  easy  paddles,  and  the  long  poles  with  which  we  were  con- 
strained to  nave,  to  keep  pace  with  the  Indians,  who  would  otherwise 
have  laughed  at  us.  When  we  encamped  about  ten  miles  up  the 
river,  my  hands  were  so  galled,  that  the  blood  trickled  from  them,  and 
when  we  set  out  next  morning  I  was  scarce  able  to  handle  a  pole. 

Within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  nation,  the  Slave  Catcher  sent 
his  wife  forward  by  land,  partly  to  prepare  a  dinner,  and  partly  to 
let  me  have  her  place  in  his  canoe,  seeing  me  in  pain,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  hard  labour,  which  seat  I  kept  till  about  two  o'clock, 
when  we  arrived  at  his  house,,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tellequo 
River,  completing  a  twenty-two  days  course  of  continual  fatigues, 
hardships,  and  anxieties. 

Our  entertainment  from  these  people  was  as  good  as  the  country 
could  afford,  consisting  <!>f  roast,  boiled,  and  fried  meats  of  several 
kinds,  and  very  good  Indian  bread,  baked  in  a  very  curious  manner. 
After  making  a  fire  on  the  hearth-stone,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
dish,  they  sweep  the  embers  off,  laying  a  loaf  smooth  on  it;  this  they 
cover  with  a  sort  of  deep  dish,  and  renew  the  fire  upon  the  whole, 
under  which  the  bread  bakes  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  Euro- 
pean oven. 

We  crossed  the  river  next  morning,  with  some  Indians  that  had 
been  visiting  in  their  neighborhood,  and  went  to  Tommotly,  taking 
Fort  Loudon  in  the  way,  to  examine  the  ruins. 

We  were  received  at  Tommotly  in  a  very  kind  manner  by  Ostenaco, 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  who  told  me  he  had  already  given  me  up 
for  lost,  as  the  gang  I  parted  with  at  the  Great  Island  had  returned 
about  ten  days  before,  and  that  my  servant  was  then  actually  pre- 
paring for  his  return,  with  the  news  of  my  death. 

After  smoking  and  talking  some  time,  I  delivered  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Stephen,  and  another  from  Captain  McNeil,  with  some  pres- 
ents from  each,  which  were  gratefully  accepted  by  Ostenaco  and  his 
consort.  He  gave  me  a  general  invitation  to  his  house,  while  I  re- 
sided in  the  country;  and  my  companions  found  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  same  entertainment,  among  an  hospitable,  tho'  savage  people, 
who  always  pay  a  great  regard  to  any  one  taken  notice  of  by  their 
chiefs. 

Some  days  after,  the  headmen  of  each  town  were  assembled  in  the 
town-house  of  Chote,7  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  to  hear  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace  read,  whither  the  interpreter  and  I  accompanied  Oste- 
naco. 

The  town-house,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public  business  and 
diversions,  is  raised  with  wood,  and  covered  over  with  earth,  and  has 

TThe  mound  which  is  the  remains  of  the  Chota  Council  House,  can  still  be  plainly 
seen  corresponding  with  the  position  shown  on  Timberlake's  map.  When  I  was  there 
in  November,  1922,  there  was  a  patch  of  broom  corn  growing  on  top  of  it.  The 
Council  Houses  at  Chota,  Tomotley  and  Settico  were  near  the  same  size,  holding 
about   500   people. 
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all  the  appearance  of  a  small  mountain  at  a  little  distance.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  and  large  enough  to  contain  500 
persons,  but  extremely  dark,  having  besides  the  door,  which  is  so 
narrow  that  but  one  at  a  time  can  pass,  and  that  after  much  winding 
and  turning,  but  one  small  aperture  to  let  the  smoke  out,  which  is  so 
ill  contrived,  that  most  of  it  settles  in  the  roof  of  the  house.  Within 
it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre  the  seats  being 
raised  one  above  another,  leaving  an  area  in  the  middle,  in  the 
center  of  which  stands  the  fire;  the  seats  of  the  head  warriors  are 
nearest  it. 

They  all  seemed  highly  satisfied  with  the  articles.  The  peace-pipe 
was  smoked,  and  Ostenaco  made  an  harangue  to  the  following  effect: 

"The  bloody  tommahawke,  so  long  lifted  against  our  brethren 
the  English,  must  now  be  buried  deep,  deep  in  the  ground,  never  to  be 
raised  again,  and  whoever  shall  act  contrary  to  any  of  these  ar- 
ticles, must  expect  a  punishment  equal  to  his  offence.*  Should  a 
strict  observance  of  them  be  neglected,  a  war  must  necessarily  fol- 
low, and  a  second  peace  may  not  be  so  easily  obtained.  I  therefore 
once  more  recommend  you,  to  take  particular  care  of  your  behaviour 
towards  the  English,  whom  we  must  now  look  upon  as  ourselves; 
they  have  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  fight,  and  we  enough  of  our 
own  colour,  without  meddling  with  either  nation.  I  desire  likewise, 
that  the  white  warrior,  who  has  ventured  himself  here  with  us,  may 
be  well  used  and  respected  by  all,  wherever  he  goes  amongst  us."f 

The  harrangue  being  finished,  several  pipes  were  presented  me 
by  the  headsmen,  to  take  a  whiff.  This  ceremony  I  could  have  waved, 
as  smoking  was  always  very  disagreeable  to  me;  but  as  it  was  a 
token  of  their  amity  and  they  might  be  offended  if  I  did  not  comply, 
I  put  on  the  best  face  I  was  able,  though  I  dared  not  even  wipe  the 
end  of  the  pipe  that  came  out  of  their  mouths;  which,  considering 
their  paint  and  dirtiness,  are  not  of  the  most  ragoutant,  as  the  French 
term  it. 

After  smoking,  the  eatables  were  produced,  consisting  chiefly  of 
wild  meat;  such  as  venison,  bear,  and  buffalo;  tho'  I  cannot  much 
commend  their  cookery,  everything  being  greatly  overdone:  there 
were  likewise  potatoes,  pumpkins,  hominy,  boiled  corn,  beans,  and 
pease,  served  up  in  small  flat  baskets,  made  of  split  caneSj  which 
were  distributed  amongst  the  crowd,  and  water,  which,  except  the 
spirituous  liquor  brought  by  the  Europeans,  is  their  only  drink,  was 
handed  about  in  small  gourds.  What  contributed  greatly  to  render 
this  feast  disgusting,  was  eating  without  knives  and  forks,  and  being 
obliged  to  grope  from  dish  to  dish  in  the  dark.  After  the  feast 
there  was  a  dance;  but  I  was  already  so  fatigued  with  the  ceremonies 
I  had  gone  through,  that  I  retired  to  Kanagatuok's  hot-house  ;J  but 
was  prevented  taking  any  repose  by  the  smoke,  with  which  I  was  al- 
most suffocated,  and  the  crowd  of  Indians  that  came  and  sat  on  the 
bed-side ;  which  indeed  was  not  much  calculated  for  repose  to  any  but 
Indians,  or  those  that  had  passed  an  apprenticeship  to  their  ways, 
as  I  had  done:  it  was  composed  of  a  few  boards,  spread  with  bear- 
skins, without  any  other  covering;  the  house  being  so  hot,  that  I 
could  not  endure  the  weight  of  my  own  blanket. 

*The  chiefs  can  inflict  no  punishment;  but.  upon  the  signing-  of  the  peace,  it  was 
agreed  by  both  nations,  that  offenders  on  either  side  should  be  delivered  up  to  be 
punished   by  the  offended  party,   and   it  is  to  this   the  chief  alludes. 

fAs  in  this  speech  several  allusions  are  made  to  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  their  way  of  declaring  war,  is 
by  smoking  a  pipe  as  a  bond  among  themselves,  and  lifting  uo  a  hatchet  stained 
with  blood,  as  a  menace  to  their  enemies:  at  declaring  peace  this  hatchet  is  buried, 
and   a   pipe   smoked  by  both   parties,   in   token    of   friendship    and   reconciliation^ 

JThis  hot-house  is  a  little  hut  ioined  to  the  house,  in  which  a  fire  is  continually 
kept,  and  the  heat  so  great,  that  clothes  are  not  to  be  borne  the  coldest  day  in  winter. 
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Some  hours  after  I  got  up  to  go  away,  but  met  Ostenaco,  followed 
by  two  or  three  Indians,  with  an  invitation  from  the  headman  of 
Settico,  to  visit  him  the  next  day. 

I  set  out  with  Ostenaco  and  my  interpreter  in  the  morning,  and 
marched  towards  Settico,  till  we  were  met  by  a  messenger,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  town,  who  came  to  stop  us  till  everything  was  pre- 
pared for  our  reception:  from  this  place  I  could  take  a  view  of  the 
town,  where  I  observed  two  stand  of  colours  flying,  one  at  the  top, 
and  the  other  at  the  door  of  the  town-house;  they  were  as  large  as  a 
sheet,  and  white.  Lest  therefore  I  should  take  them  for  French,  they 
took  care  to  inform  me,  that  their  custom  was  to  hoist  red  colours 
as  an  emblem  of  war;  but  white,  as  a  token  of  peace.  By  this  time 
we  were  joined  by  another  messenger,  who  desired  us  to  move  for- 
ward. 

About  100  yards  from  the  town-house  we  were  received  by  a  body 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  Indians,  ten  or  twelve  of  which 
were  entirely  naked,  except  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  middle,  and 
painted  all  over  in  a  hideous  manner,  six  of  them  with  eagle  tails 
in  their  hands,  which  they  shook  and  flourished  as  they  advanced, 
danced  in  a  very  uncommon  figure,  singing  in  concert  with  some 
drums  of  their  own  make,  and  those  of  the  late  unfortunate  Capt. 
Demere;  with  several  other  instruments  uncouth  beyond  description. 
Cheulah,  the  headman  of  the  tribe,  led  the  procession,  painted  blood- 
red,  except  his  face,  which  was  half  black,  holding  an  old  rusty  broad- 
sword in  his  right  hand,  and  an  eagle's  tail  in  his  left.  As  they 
approached,  Cheulah,  singling  himself  out  from  the  rest  cut  two  or 
three  capers,  as  a  signal  to  the  other  eagle-tails,  who  instantly  fol- 
lowed his  example.  This  violent  exercise,  accompanied  by  the  band 
of  music,  and  a  loud  yell  from  the  mob,  lasted  about  a  minute,  when 
the  headman  waving  his  sword  over  my  head,  struck  it  into  the 
ground,  about  two  inches  from  my  left  foot;  then  directing  himself 
to  me,  made  a  short  discourse  (which  my  interpreter  told  me  was 
only  to  bid  me  a  hearty  welcome)  and  presented  me  with  a  string  of 
beads.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  door,  where  Cheulah,  and  one  of  the 
beloved  men,  taking  me  by  each  arm,  led  me  in,  and  seated  me  in  one 
of  the  first  seats;  it  was  so  dark  that  nothing  was  perceptible  till  a 
fresh  supply  of  canes  were  brought,  which  being  burnt  in  the  middle 
of  the  house  answers  both  purposes  of  fuel  and  candle. 

I  then  discovered  about  five  hundred  faces;  and  Cheulah  address- 
ing me  a  second  time,  made  a  speech  much  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
former,  congratulating  me  on  my  safe  arival  thro'  the  numerous 
parties  of  the  northern  Indians,  that  generally  haunt  the  way  I 
came.  He  then  made  some  professions  of  friendship,  concluding  with 
giving  me  another  string  of  beads,  as  a  token  of  it.  He  had  scarce 
finished,  when  four  of  those  who  had  exhibited  at  the  procession  made 
their  second  appearance,  painted  milk-white,  their  eagle  tails  in  one 
hand,  and  small  gourds  with  beads  in  them  in  the  other,  which  they 
rattled  in  time  to  the  musick.  During  this  dance  the  peace-pipe  was 
prepared,  the  bowl  of  it  was  of  red  stone,  curiously  cut  with  a  knife, 
it  being  very  soft,  tho'  extremely  pretty  when  polished.  Some  of 
these  are  of  black  stone,  and  some  of  the  same  earth  they  make  their 
pots  with,  but  beautifully  diversified.  The  stem  is  about  three  feet 
long,  finely  adorned  with  porcupine  quills,  dyed  feathers,  deer's  hair, 
and  such  like  gaudy  trifles. 

After  I  had  performed  my  part  with  this,  I  was  almost  suffocated 
with  the  pipes  Dresented  me  on  every  hand,  which  I  dared  not  to  de- 
cline. They  might  amount  to  about  170  or  180;  which  made  me  so 
sick,  that  I  could  not  stir  for  several  hours. 
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The  Indians  entertained  me  with  another  dance,  at  which  I  was 
detained  till  about  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  when  I  was  conducted 
to  the  house  of  Chucatah,  then  second  in  command,  to  take  some  re- 
freshment. Here  I  found  a  white  woman,  named  Mary  Hughes,  who 
told  me  she  had  been  prisoner  there  near  a  twelve  month,  and  that 
there  still  remained  among  the  Indians  near  thirty  white  prisoners 
more,  in  a  very  miserable  condition  for  want  of  clothes,  the  winter 
being  particularly  severe;  and  their  misery  was  not  a  little  heightened 
by  the  usage  they  received  from  the  Indians.  I  ordered  her  to  come 
to  me  at  Ostenaco's,  with  her  miserable  companions,  where  I  would 
distribute  some  shirts  and  blankets  I  had  brought  with  me  amongst 
them,  which  she  did  some  days  after. 

After  a  short  nap,  I  arose  and  went  to  the  town-house,  where  I 
found  the  chiefs  in  consultation;  after  some  time,  I  was  called  upon, 
and  desired  to  write  a  letter  from  them  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  which  signified  their  desire  of  living  in  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, as  long  as  the  sun  shone,  or  grass  grew,  and  desired  that  a  trade 
might  be  opened  between  them.  These  wrote,  I  sealed  them  up,  with 
some  wampum  and  beads  in  the  inside.  I  was  the  same  day  invited 
to  Chillowey,  where  I  was  received  and  treated  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Settico.  I  wrote  some  letters;  and  one  the  Yachtino 
the  headman  had  brought  from  Col.  Stephen  was  interpreted  to 
them,  which  seemed  to  give  them  great  satisfaction.  I  found  here  a 
white  man,  who,  notwithstanding  the  war,  lived  many  yejys  among 
them;  he  told  me  that  the  lower  towns  had  been  greatly  distressed 
when  attacked  by  Colonel  Montgomery;  being  obliged  to  live  many 
months  upon  horse-flesh,  and  roots  out  of  the  woods,  occasioned  part- 
ly by  the  numbers  drove  among  them,  and  the  badness  of  the  crops 
that  year. 

Returning  home  with  Ostenaco  the  next  day,  being  the  2nd  of 
January,  1762,  I  enquired  whether  he  thought  I  should  receive  any 
more  invitations?  He  told  me  he  believed  not,  because  the  towns  to 
which  I  had  already  been  invited,  having  been  our  most  inveterate 
enemies  during"  the  war.  had  done  this,  as  an  acknowledgement  and 
reparation  of  their  fault. 

Siege  op  Fokt  Loudon. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  Fort  London's  peaceful  occu- 
pation, the  Cherokees  determined  to  expel  the  English  and  a 
long  siege  of  the  fort  followed.  Two  or  three  feeble  and  abor- 
tive efforts  were  undertaken  for  its  relief. 

Its  location,  some  150  or  200  miles  from  the  advance  out- 
posts of  civilization  in  South  Carolina  across  the  mountains, 
with  only  three  narrow,  difficult  Indian  trails  connecting, — 
one  up  the  Little  Tennessee  Kiver,  another  the  Wauchesi  train 
by  Tellico  Plains,  and  the  third,  the  path  to  Virginia,  rendered 
it  difficult  of  access  for  the  troops  sent  to  its  relief.  The  utter 
failure  of  Montgomery's  expedition  and  two  other  futile  at- 
tempts, one  from  Virginia,  left  the  garrison  to  its  fate. 

The  siege  seems  to  have  been  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Willinawaw,  who  was  the  chief  of  Toqua.  Among 
the  few  references  to  Fort  Loudon  made  by  Timber! ake8  is  the 
following : 

8Timberlake,  pp.   65  and  66. 
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"Many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon  having  In- 
dian wives; — these  brought  them  a  daily  supply  of  provisions,5  though 
blocked  up,  in  order  to  be  starved  to  a  surrender  by  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  they  persisted  in  this  notwithstanding  the  express  orders 
of  Willinawaw,10  who  sensible  of  the  retardment  this  occasioned, 
threatened  death  to  those  who  would  assist  their  enemy,  but  they, 
laughing  at  his  threats,  boldly  told  him  they  would  succor  their  hus- 
bands every  day  and  were  sure  that,  if  he  killed  them,  their  relatives 
would  make  his  death  atone  for  theirs.     .     .     . 

Willinawaw  was  too  sensible  of  this  to  put  his  threats  into  execu- 
tion, so  that  the  garrison  subsisted  a  long  time  on  the  provisions 
brought  to  them  in  this  manner." 

Broken  down  by  the  hardships  of  the  siege  and  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  under  written  stipulations,  the  fort  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Cherokees  on  August  7th,  1760. 

The  written  articles  of  capitulation  which  are  said  to  have 
been  negotiated  by  Capt.  Stuart  at  Chota  were  signed  by  Capt. 
Paul  Demere  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  and  by  Oconastota 
and  Cunigacatgoac11  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees.12 

The  Articles  of  Surrender  provided  that  the  garrison  with 
their  arms  and  as  much  powder  and  ball  as  their  officers 
should  deem  necessary  for  their  march,  and  such  baggage  as 
they  could  carry  should  be  allowed  to  go  either  to  Virginia  or 
to  Fort  Prince  George,  with  an  Indian  escort  to  hunt  and  sup- 
ply them  with  provisions. 

And  that  all  the  great  guns,  ammunition,  spare  arms,  etc., 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Indians  without  fraud. 

The  treachery  of  Captains  Demere  and  Stuart  in  burying 
a  large  portion  of  their  powder  in  the  fort  in  violation  of  the 
Articles  of  Capitulation  was  not  discovered  by  the  Indians 
till  after  the  massacre,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  probability 
that  any  of  the  cannon  were  thrown  into  the  river,  for  De- 
mere and  Stuart  knew  that  the  great  guns  could  not  be  of 
any  value  to  the  Cherokees  in  their  contemplated  assault  on 
Fort  Prince  George.  It  should  however  be  noted  that  Tim- 
berlake  says  nothing  about  the  cannon.  His  only  mention  of 
the  fort  is  that  in  going  from  the  Slave  Catcher's  house  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Tellico13  to  Tuskeegee,  they  took  in  their  way 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Loudon. 

9In  relating  this  incident  in  his  "Curious  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon,"  Col.  W.  A. 
Henderson   calls   Willinawaw  "Tlie  Cloud." 

10Willinawaw  was  probably  acting  under  the  general  authority  of  Oconastota  who 
appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  and  who  was  for  some  time  afterwards  the  head 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Timberlake  designates  Ostenaco  as  "Commander-in- 
Chief"  while  Willinawaw  is  called  Governor  of  Toqua,  and  that  he  does  not  mention 
Oconastota,   who  was   probably  at  that   time  in  the  Valley  Towns. 

"Drake's   Indians   of   N.    A.    (15th    Ed.),   P-    377- 

"Cunigacatgoac  is  no  doubt  the  same  chief  whose  name  was  written  by  Timberlake 
as  Kanagatucko  and  who  was  king  and   Governor  of  Chota  in   1762. 

13Where  the   old   McGhee   or  Niles   House   still   stands. 
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It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  burying  of  the  powder  and 
throwing  the  great  guns  into  the  Eiver  could  not  have  been, — 
as  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  Cherokees, — the  cause  of  the 
Massacre. 

The  next  morning,  Aug.  8th,  1760,  the  garrison  marched 
out  choosing  to  go  to  Fort  Prince  George  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Savannah  River,  by  the  path  to  Charleston,  the  Wauchesi 
trail;  and  after  journeying  about  fifteen  miles  camped  on  a 
small  plain. 

On  leaving  the  fort  the  garrison  was  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  headed  by  Oconastota,  Cunigacatgoae,  and  Os- 
tenaco,  who  was  also  called  Oucite,  Jud's  Friend  and  the  Great 
Warrior 

On  the  next  morning,  August  9,  1760,  they  were  surrounded 
and  attacked  by  the  Cherokees,  many  of  them  slain  and  the 
survivors  were  taken  prisoners  and  carried  back  to  Fort 
Loudon.    This  was  the  Fort  Loudon  Massacre. 

It  is  uncertain  how  many  were  massacred  but  reliable  ac- 
counts state  that  the  the  first  assault  Capt.  Demere,  two  or 
three  other  officers,  and  twenty-six  privates  were  killed.  It  is 
probable  that  a  great  many  others  were  also  slain;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  sensational  traditionary  accounts  contained  in 
Haywood's  Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee  and  in 
Christie's  narrative — followed  by  Col.  Henderson, — viz:  that 
the  whole  garrison  except  six  or  eight  were  murdered,  is  entire- 
ly erroneous. 

No  credible  authority  has  ever  been  adduced  for  the  story 
of  the  building  of  a  fence  across  the  trail  with  the  bones  of 
the  victims  of  the  Massacre  and  no  credence  should  be  given 
to  it. 

When  Timberlake  arrived  in  these  towns  less  than  seven- 
teen months  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Loudon  the  survivors  had 
all  been  ransomed  through  the  efforts  of  Capt.  John  Stuart,  and 
sent  to  Fort  Prince  George.  There  were  then  only  about 
thirty  white  prisoners  among  these  Indians  all  of  whom  were 
gathered  up  by  him  and  taken  to  Virginia  and  there  ransomed. 
The  well-known  custom  of  the  Cherokees  of  holding  their 
prisoners  for  ransom,  the  probability  that  a  large  and  valuable 
booty  would  be  received  in  exchange  for  the  survivors,  the 
natural  friendly  personal  relations  between  the  garrison  and 
the  Indians  through  several  years  of  peaceful  intercourse,  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  garrison  had  married  Cherokee  women, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  never  the  custom  of  the  Cherokees  to 
torture  or  kill  their  white  prisoners  after  the  first  red  fury 
of  the  assault  was  expended,  and  the  further  fact  that  Hewitt 
who  wrote  his  History  such  a  short  time  after  the  massacre 
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does  not  mention  any  inhuman  butchery, — all  lead  reasonably 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  a  great  many  survivors,  and 
that  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  buried  by  them  before 
being  taken  back  to  Fort  Loudon. 

Capt.  Stuart  who  was  among  the  survivors  taken  back  to 
Fort  Loudon  was  ransomed  from  his  captor  by  Atta-Kulla- 
Kulla,  the  head  chief  of  Tuskeegee  and  Mialoquo,  and  was  by 
him  shortly  afterwards  liberated  at  Long  Island.138 

Capt.  Stuart  returned  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  through 
his  efforts  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  were  ransomed  and 
taken  to  South  Carolina,  by  way  of  Fort  Prince  George. 

The  historical  accounts  of  the  establishment  of  this  Fort 
and  its  building  and  occupation  all  agree  substantially  except 
Haywood's. 

The  Indian  Tradition  of  the  Massacre. 

The  Cherokee  Indian  tradition  of  Fort  Loudon  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  and  sent  to  the 
Athenian, — a  newspaper  published  in  Athens.  Tennessee,  and 
printed  by  it  at  the  time  under  the  title,  "Weena  and  Cones- 
toga,"'  attracting,  however,  but  little  attention  at  that  time. 
It  has  lately  been  republished  by  the  Athenian  in  serial  parts.14 
It  was  written  by  a  Cherokee  Indian  as  related  to  him  by  and 
in  the  words  of  his  grandfather.  The  writer's  name  was  George 
Q.  Johnston, — evidently  a  man  of  culture  and  education. 

This  tradition  accords  substantially  with  the  historical 
accounts,  but  differs  materially  in  ascribing  the  motives  of  the 
Cherokees  in  arriving  at  their  determination  to  expel  the  whites 
from  the  Cherokee  Country,  to  a  large  influx  of  white  settlers 
into  the  overhill  towns,  instead  of  to  the  killing  of  the  Cherokee 
warriors  by  the  Virginians  for  stealing  some  horses  on  the  re- 
turn of  these  braves  from  an  expedition  as  allies  of  the  British 
attack  against  Fort  DuQuesne,lr'  and  other  such  outrages  as 
the  massacre  of  the  Indian  hostages  at  Fort  Prince  George. 

It  is  very  probable  that  both  causes  influence  their  deter- 
mination to  expel  the  whites. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Oconastota,  one  of  their  courage- 
ous and  far-sighted  chiefs,  foresaw  the  doom  of  the  Indians 
from  the  advance  of  the  white  people,  and  in  his  endeavors  to 
avert  it,  used  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  to  stir 
up  the  passions  of  the  Indians  and  rouse  them  to  the  fact,  now 
so  clear,  that  their  existence  as  a  nation  depended  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  English. 

The  westward  sweep  of  advancing  English  settlers  was  ap- 

13-aNo\v  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

"For  a  copy  of  it  I  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.   R.  J.   Fisher,   of  Athens,  Tennessee. 

"Now    Pittsburg,    Penn. 
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parent  to  the  Cherokees,  while  the  French  confined  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  development  of  trade  with  the  Indians. 

Some  Writers  on  Fort  Loudon. 

Col.  W.  A.  Henderson  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  lately  de- 
ceased, Avrote  and  delivered  a  most  entertaining  lecture  upon 
this  subject,  under  the  title,  "The  Curious  Story  of  Old  Fort 
Loudon." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  its  historical  value  is  marred  by  some 
evident  errors,  which  however  are  not  of  great  importance. 
He  was,  I  think,  unfortunate  in  following  Christie's  account 
in  the  details  of  the  massacre  of  the  garrison, — which  was  evi- 
dently also  the  basis  of  Haywood's  version.  Col.  Henderson 
says  that  Christie's  narrative  is  full  of  errors,  and  that  it  was 
published  in  the  Nashville  Whig.  So  far  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  copy  of  it. 

The  nightmare  of  horrors,  which  he  detailed,  while  calcu- 
lated to  enchain  the  interest  of  an  audience,  is  not  of  any  great 
historical  value. 

The  only  statement  in  it  that  is  worthy  of  our  present  con- 
sideration is  that  he  escaped  by  running  up  Bullet  Mountain. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Hicks,  who  prior  to  his  death  was  the  editor  of 
the  Madisonville  Democrat,  a  newspaper,  published  at  Madi- 
sonville,  Tennessee,  wrote  a  History  of  Fort  Loudon.  An  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Hicks'  story  will  convince  anyone  that  he 
devoted  much  care,  attention  and  time  to  its  preparation. 

Mr.  Hicks  takes  a  most  too  conservative  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Cherokees,  at  the  Massacre.  He  thinks  that  they 
limited  the  number  killed  to  the  exact  number  of  twenty-six 
in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Cherokees  returning  from 
the  expedition  against  Fort  DuQuesne  (Pittsburg,  Penn.)  by 
the  Virginians,  or,  as  Adair  says,  by  the  Germans  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hicks'  story  is  worthy  of  careful  reading  and  atten- 
tion for  his  apparent  earnest  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of 
Fort  Loudon's  history,  and  more  especially  for  his  careful  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  localities'  of  the  Fort  and  the  mas- 
sacre. Its  value  is  lessened  by  his  labored  effort  to  prove  that 
the  Cherokees  were  descendants  of  the  lost  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  James  Adair's  valuable  History  of  the  American 
Indians  would  have  been  of  far  more  interest  and  service  had 
he  not  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  to  that  subject. 

Neither  of  these  Histories  of  Fort  Loudon  have  ever  been 
published. 

Miss  Murfree's  novel,  "Old  Fort  Loudon,"  contains  much 
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historical  truth,  but  so  mingled  with  improbable  imaginary 
word-painting  that  its  value  is  destroyed. 

The  Exact  Location  of  the  Place  of  Massacre. 

While  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  Fort  Loudon  and 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  are  fairly  well  established,  there 
have  been  and  are  now  conflicting  traditions  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  the  massacre. 

I  have  heretofore  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  massacre 
took  place  at  Tellico  Plains  near  the  old  Carmichael  Spring, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tellico  River  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Smoky  Run  Creek.  This  location  accords  with  one  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  is  supported  by  relics  found  there,  a  considerable 
collection  of  which  I  now  have,  consisting  of  bones,  buttons, 
flint  locks  for  guns,  parts  of  guns,  and  ornaments  of  brass, 
knives,  scissors,  beads,  chalk  pipes  etc.  I  had  always  con- 
sidered these  relics  as  of  great  probative  force  in  fixing  the 
place  of  the  massacre,  but  more  recent  investigation  as  to 
where  and  how  they  were  found  has  very  much  weakened  this 
proof. 

Dr.  Ramsay  does  not  locate  the  massacre  at  Tellico  Plains. 
Tellico  Plains  is  not  a  "small  plain,"  but  is  a  very  large  plain, 
and  the  "small  plain"  on  the  Katy  Harlan  reservation  is  the 
only  location  that  fits  the  various  accounts  of  the  massacre. 

Another  tradition  located  the  massacre  on  this  small  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  Bullet  Mountain,  where  the 
public  road  running  along  the  east  side  of  Tellico  River 
crosses  Cane  Creek.  This  tradition  agrees  with  Haywood's 
account  of  the  location  of  the  massacre. 

The  place  of  encampment  had  doubtless  been  selectpd  by 
Oconastota  and  the  other  Indians  composing  the  "escort."  It 
was  the  right  distance  to  end  the  day's  march,  was  convenient 
for  the  large  camp  of  the  garrison  and  settlers  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  mountain  water  from  Cane  Creek. 

Even  a  casual  inspection  of  this  location  shows  that  a  bet- 
ter place  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  premeditated  mas- 
sacre. It  was  conveniently  near  to  the  Tellico  towns  that  had 
always  been  hostile  to  the  British.  The  plain  was  surrounded 
by  densely  wooded  hills  or  mountains,  with  no  ways  of  escape 
save  the  narrow  trail  over  which  the  garrison  had  marched,  and 
which  continued  above  the  plain  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Tel- 
lico River  along  the  precipitous  foot  of  Bullet  Mountain. 

This  location  agrees  with  the  account  in  Hewitt's  History 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  copied  into  Ramsay's  Annals 
of  Tennessee,  and  with  Drake  and  Robertson  and  other  his- 
torical publications  and  exactly  fits  Christie's  statement  that 
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he  escaped  from  the  massacre  by  running  up  Bullet  Mountain. 
Bullet  Mountain  is  some  two  miles  distant  from  the  Carmichael 
Spring,  the  only  suitable  camping  place  on  the  Tellico  Plains. 

Ramsay  says  that  Hewitt  wrote  in  1779,  which  was  only 
nineteen  years  after  the  massacre,  but  his  book  was  published 
in  London  in  1779.  A  copy  of  the  original  Edition  is  in  the 
public  library  of  Chattanooga.  Hewitt  was  evidently  engaged 
for  some  years  in  its  preparation  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  his  account  was  written  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  after 
the  massacre,  while  the  facts  were  well  known  and  while  Capt. 
Stuart, — who  survived  the  massacre,  had  been  ransomed  and 
released  by  Attakullakulla  and  had  returned  to  Charleston, 
S.  C, — was  in  that  city. 

Hewitt  says  that  after  the  surrender  of  the  Fort  the  gar- 
rison "marched  fifteen  miles  and  camped  on  a  plain  two  miles 
from  Taliquo." 

Taliquo  was  the  Tellico  Old  Town,  the  Imperial  city  of  the 
Red  Empire,  organized  by  Priber.  Drake  says,  "They  had  pro- 
ceeded but  about  15  miles  when  they  camped  for  the  night 
upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo."16  This  distance  points  to  the 
Katy  Harlan  Reservation  as  the  proper  location.  This  place 
is  the  only  plain  on  the  Indian  trail  fitting  the  distance  for 
fifteen  miles,  the  first  day's  march  of  the  garrison  from  Fort 
Loudon. 

Mr.  Hicks  locates  Taliquo,  the  Tellico  Old  Town,  on  the 
Ham  McSpadden  farm  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Tellico  Plains. 
This  location  accords  substantially  with  that  fixed  by  Col. 
Thomas  Henderson  (my  great  grandfather)  on  a  map  made  by 
him  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  while  Ramsay  was  writing 
his  Annals  of  Tennessee. 

Col.  Thomas  Henderson  was  living  on  his  plantation  at 
Tellico  Plains  at  that  time,  1850,  where  he  had  settled  about 
1819.  Dr.  Ramsay  wrote  to  him  from  Athens,  Tennessee,  say- 
ing that  Col.  Henderson  was  more  familiar  with  the  proper 
location  of  the  Indian  towns  and  historic  places  than  any  per- 
son then  living,  and  asked  Col.  Henderson  to  locate  them  on 
a  sketch  map  of  the  rivers  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  the  Little 
Tennessee,  Tellico,  Hiwassee,  etc.  Col.  Henderson  located 
the  Indian  towns  on  that  sketch  map,  placing  the  towns  on 
the  Little  Tennessee,  Tuskeegee,  Toqua,  Chota,  Chilhowee,  and 
Talassee,  in  exact  accord  with  the  location  as  given  by  Timber- 
lake,  and  placed  the  Tellico  Old  Town  on  the  east  side  of  Tel- 
lico River,  a  short  distance  from  the  River.  He  wrote  on  this 
map,  "Tellico  Old  Town,  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon  were  mur- 
dered.'' 

"Drake,    15th  Ed.,  p.  378. 
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I  found  the  original  letter  and  map  among  the  papers  of 
Col.  Thomas  Henderson,  and  now  have  it  in  my  Ramsay's 
Annals  of  Tennessee.  Col.  Thos.  Henderson  evidently  never- 
sent  this  map  to  Dr.  Kamsay,  for  the  map  published  in  Ram- 
say's Annals  is  not  correct  as  to  the  towns  on  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Hicks  called  attention  to  an  ancient  burying  ground, 
which  is  situated  on  the  end  knoll  of  a  spur  of  Dobbins  Moun- 
tain about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  place  of  the 
encampment  and  massacre,  the  small  plain  on  the  Katy  Harlan 
reservation,  and  is  the  nearest  suitable  burying  place. 

He  fixed  the  number  of  graves  at  thirteen  and  surmised 
that  probably  two  bodies  were  buried  in  each  grave.  His  sur- 
mise, as  shown  by  our  examination  into  the  graves,  was  not 
correct.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  graves  are  there. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  many  who  attempted  to  escape 
were  killed  in  the  surrounding  wilderness  and  their  bodies 
were  not  recovered  and  buried,  but  only  the  bodies  of  those 
killed  at  the  encampment. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Hicks  said  that  he  intended 
to  examine  into  these  graves,  but  unfortunately  he  died  before 
he  could  carry  out  that  intention. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Goodpasture,  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  in  his 
History  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Wars,  published  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Magazine,  located  the  massacre  at  Tellico 
Plains. 

When  I  wrote  about  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Loudon, 
I  did  not  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  identifying  the  scene  of  the 
massacre.  I  don't  really  know  who  I  followed  on  that  point.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  Ramsay,  but  I  do  not  have  his  books  before  me  now. 
However,  Drake  gives  the  distance  as  15  miles  from  Fort  Loudon 
upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo  and  I  may  have  followed  him. 

And  in  answer  to  another  letter  of  mine,  Mr.  Goodpasture 
replied  as  follows : 

Since  reading  your  letter  to  Mr.  Fisher,  I  think  I  understand  your 
view  better.  You  think  the  "small  plain  near  Taliquo"  is  not  Tellico 
Plains.  Robertson  is  a  little  more  definite  than  Drake  in  locating  the 
"small  plain,"  which  he  locates  two  miles  from  Taliquo.  But  I  will 
quote  them  both. 

"Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  their  march 
for  Fort  Prince  George.  They  had  proceeded  but  about  15  miles 
when  they  encamped,  for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo."17 

"On  these  terms  the  garrison  delivered  up  the  fort,  and  marched 
out  with  their  arms,  accompanied  by  Occonastota,  Judd's  friend  the 
Chief  of  Chota,  and  several  other  Indians,  and  that  day  went  fifteen 
miles  on  their  way  to  Fort  Prince  George.  At  night  they  encamped 
on  a  plain  about  two  miles  from  Taliquo,  an  Indian  town,  when  all 
their  attendants,  upon  one  pretense  or  another,  left  them,  etc.'"8 

I  hope  this  will  get  you  a  little  closer  to  the  spot. 

"Drake,    15th   Edition,   p.   378. 
18Robertson,  New  York,  p.   992. 
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After  our  investigation  had  brought  the  conclusion  that  the 
Katy  Harlan  Reservation  was  the  true  location  of  the  mas- 
sacre, I  wrote  to  Mr.  Goodpasture  and  asked  him  upon  what 
authority  he  had  fixed  the  location  at  Tellico  Plains.  Tn  re- 
ply, he  wrote,  under  date  of  December  17,  1922,  as  follows : 

Exploration  op  the  Katy  Harlan  Reservation. 

At  the  instance  of  and  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  J.  Fisher, 
Bishop  Cook,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Gettys,  also  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mrs. 
Cook,  I  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  Katy  Harlan  Reservation 
and  Tellico  Plains.  I  was  invited  to  accompany  them  because 
of  my  interest  in  the  subject  and  my  familiarity  with  the  loca- 
tion. 

On  that  trip  we  examined  the  traditional  locations  of  the 
massacre  and  the  ancient  burial  ground;  discussed  and  consid- 
ered the  maps  and  historical  accounts,  and  talked  with  the 
people  living  there. 

Mr.  Frank  Stephens,  who  owns  and  lives  on  that  part  of 
the  Katy  Harlan  reservation  near  the  Milligan  House,  and 
whose  grandfather  first  moved  there  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  told  us  that  this  old  burying  ground  had  always  been 
called  the  old  Indian  grave  yard.  It  was  never  a  burial  place 
for  the  whites  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
whites,  and  the  plain  had  always  been  called  the  "battle 
ground." 

At  Mr.  Fisher's  request,  he  gave  us  permission  to  open  and 
examine  the  graves  that  Ave  might  determine  whether  they  were 
whites'  or  Indians',  though  there  was  little  doubt  in  our  own 
minds  but  what  they  were  the  graves  of  white  people,  the 
graves  lying  east  and  west  being  in  rows  north  and  south, 
with  some  of  the  head  and  foot  stones  still  in  place  and  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  as  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  graves  Mr.  S.  F. 
Gettys,  Dr.  Nankivel  and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Fisher  on  a 
second  trip  to  Tellico  Plains  where  laborers  and  tools  were 
procured.  We  went  to  this  ancient  burying  ground  and  exam- 
ined into  four  of  the  graves.  They  are  immediately  south  of 
the  old  Indian  trail,  still  plainly  discernible,  which  the  gar- 
rison was  following  to  Fort  Prince  George. 

The  one  nearest  the  old  rail  fence,  with  the  head  and  foot 
stones  both  in  place,  was  the  deepest.  There  were  no  remains 
o  fany  wood  in  this  grave.  The  body  had  evidently  been 
placed  in  a  coffin-shaped  excavation  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  or  other  heavy  cloth  slight  remains  of 
which  still  showed  the  texture.     Six  silver  buttons  found,  in- 
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dicated  that  it  was  the  grave  of  an  officer  (probably  Capt. 
Demere's,  as  he  was  killed  with  two  officers  at  the  first 
assault) . 

The  next  grave  to  that  was  evidently  of  a  woman.  Enough 
striped  glass  trader's  beads  to  make  a  necklace  were  found 
about  where  the  neck  of  the  body  would  have  been. 

The  third  one  was  evidently  a  child,  for  there  were  no  re- 
mains except  only  slight  traces  of  the  skull  and  light  hair. 
The  fourth  one,  the  one  fartherest  from  the  old  rail  fence,  was 
a  man  or  boy. 

The  only  remains  of  the  bodies  were  a  thin  layer  of  black 
soil  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  thigh  bones,  skulls,  and 
very  small  remnants  of  other  bones. 

The  last  three  mentioned  had  been  placed  in  the  coffin- 
shaped  vaults  and  covered  with  poles,  probably  nailed  to  cross- 
pieces  at  the  head  and  foot,  as  a  few  smith-made  nails  were 
found  about  the  head  and  foot  and  remains  of  the  poles  and 
their  shape  in  the  earth.  The  Cherokees  never  buried  their 
dead  in  any  such  manner.  A  subsequent  examination  of  some 
of  the  other  graves  under  Mr.  Fisher's  direction  showed  the 
same  conditions. 

The  facts  that  these  were  graves  of  white  people,  that  they 
are  very  ancient,  that  they  were  evidently  buried  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  that  there  were  no  coffins 
for  any  of  the  bodies,  that  the  grave  yard  was  never  used  as  a 
burial  place  since  the  white  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the 
local  tradition  of  the  battle  ground,  and  that  this  was  always 
called  the  Old  Indian  burying  ground,  leads  beyond  any  doubt 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  the  graves  of  some  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  Fort  Loudon  massacre  and  confirm,  if 
such  confirmation  were  necessary,  our  conclusion  that  the 
thirty-acre  plain  on  the  Katy  Harlan  Reservation,  where  the 
public  road  crosses  Cane  Creek,  was  the  true  location  of  the 
Fort  Loudon  massacre. 

We  undertook  the  examination  of  these  graves  with  some 
reluctance,  for  it.  is  repugnant  to  proper  sentiment  to  disturb 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead,  no  matter  how  ancient,  and  our 
conclusion  to  make  such  examination  was  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  set  at  rest  a  mooted  historical  fact,  so  that  a  properly 
located  monument  may  mark  the  tragic  termination  of  the 
first  efforts  of  our  people  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement 
within  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  such  a  suitable 
monument  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have 
erected  at  Old  Fort  Loudon. 
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APPENDIX. 

I. 

Speech  of  Oconastota  at  the  Wautauga  Treaty,  etc. 

He  began  with  a  description  of  the  once  flourishing  and 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Cherokee  people  and  how  that 
mighty  nation  had  withered  and  shrunk  on  the  encroachment 
of  the  whites,  how  other  tribes  had  left  their  homes  and  the 
seats  of  their  ancestors  to  gratify  the  insatiable  desire  of  the 
white  people  for  more  land.  While  nations  had  melted  away  in 
their  presence  like  balls  of  snow  before  the  sun  and  had  scarce- 
ly left  their  names  behind,  except  as  imperfectly  recorded  by 
their  enemies  and  destroyers.  It  was  once  hoped  that  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  travel  beyond  the  mountains  so  far 
from  the  Ocean  on  which  their  commerce  was  carried  and  their 
connections  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  now 
that  fallacious  hope  had  vanished ;  they  had  passed  the  moun- 
tains and  settled  upon  the  Cherokee  lands,  and  wish  to  have 
their  usurpations  sanctioned  by  the  confirmation  of  a  treaty. 
The  same  incroaching  spirit  will  lead  them  upon  other  lands 
of  the  Cherokees,  new  cessions  will  be  applied  for,  and  finally 
the  country  which  the  Cherokees  and  their  forefathers  had  oc- 
cupied for  so  long  a  time  would  be  demanded  and  the  small 
remnant  which  then  may  exist  of  this  nation,  once  so  great  and 
formidable,  will  be  compelled  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  far 
distant  wilderness,  there  to  dwell  but  a  short  time  before  they 
should  again  behold  the  advancing  banners  of  the  same  greedy 
host,  who  not  being  able  to  point  out  any  further  retreat  to 
the  miserable  Cherokees,  would  proclaim  the  extermination  of 
the  whole  race. 

He  ended  his  oration  with  a  strong  exhortation  to  run  all 
risks  and  take  all  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  make  the 
cession  and  retain  at  all  hazards  what  remained  of  their  lands. 
(Kamsay  &  Haywood.) 

Unfortunately  the  exact  closing  words  of  this  great  orator 
and  patriot  in  his  last  effort  to  arouse  the  patriotism  and 
martial  spirit  of  his  broken  nation  have  not  been  preserved. 

The  AVautauga  deed  was  witnessed  by  John  Sevier,  after- 
wards the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  and  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  and  a  few  days  thereafter,  on  March  25, 
1775,  other  deeds  were  made.19 

The  march  of  events  has  shown  how  clearly  Oconastota 
foresaw  the  doom  of  his  people.  These  deeds  were  followed 
by  other  cessions,  and  on  March  27,  1819,  the  Cherokee  nation, 

wRamsay,  p.   117  et  seq. 
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by  treaty  at  Washington  ceded  three  large  tracts  of  their 
lands,  one  of  which,  embracing  all  their  towns  on  the  Little 
Tennessee,  Tellico,  etc.  now  constitutes  the  Hiawassee  land 
District  of  Tennessee;  and  removed  south  of  the  Hiawassee 
River. 

In  this  treaty  there  were  reserved  31  tracts  of  640  acres 
each  to  individual  Cherokees  and  provision  was  made  that 
each  head  of  a  Cherokee  family  who  would  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  should  receive  640  acres  of  land.  Among 
these  was  the  Eaty  Harland  Reservation. 

On  December  29,  1834,  by  treaty  at  New  Echota,  Georgia, 
the  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  agreed  to  move  west  of  that  river.20 

Happily,  by  reason  of  the  late  humane  policy  of  the  United 
States,  Oconastota's  prediction  of  the  extinction  of  the  Chero- 
kee people  has  not  followed  and  the  remnant  of  that  once  pow- 
erful nation  is  now  a  rich,  prosperous,  and  well-governed  peo- 
ple in  their  western  home. 

Shortly  after  the  council  at  Sycamore  Shoals  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Cherokees  were  inflamed 
against  the  white  settlers  by  the  machinations  of  Capt.  Stuart, 
— who,  after  the  massacre,  had  been  appointed  the  British  In- 
dian Agent  for  the  Southern  Colonies — ;  and  committed  many 
depredation,  until  they  were  thoroughly  punished  and  cowed 
by  the  settlers  under  the  leadership  of  John  Sevier  and  others. 

II. 

Sequoyah. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  to  be  recalled  and  remembered 
that  while  the  tragedy  of  Fort  Loudon  was  being  enacted, 
there  was  born  in  1760  under  the  shadow  of  its  walls  a  half- 
breed  Indian  child  who  should  rightfully  be  called  the  Savior 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Probably  one  of  the  first  sights  that 
his  infant  eyes  gazed  upon  was  the  long  line  of  famine-stricken 
and  dejected  white  soldiers  and  settlers  as  they  marched  past 
the  Indian  town  of  Tuskeegee  on  their  way,  as  they  thought, 
to  Fort  Prince  George  and  safety,  but  in  reality  only  on  their 
way  to  the  small  plain  on  the  Katy  Harlan  reservation  which 
Oconastota  and  the  other  Indian  chiefs  had  fixed  as  the  place 
for  their  massacre. 

This  Indian  boy,  Sequoyah,  was  the  child  of  a  Cherokee 
woman  named  Wutteh,  and  an  unlicensed  and  worthless  white 
trader  named  Guess,  who  deserted  the  mother  about  the  time 
or  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Mr.  James  H.  Malone,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  distin- 

20i8th   Ethnological    Report,   part   2. 
5— 
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guished  historian  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  wrote  a  line  sketch 
of  Sequoyah  in  his  History,  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  great 
work  of  the  most  distinguished  native  son  of  the  soil  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Sequoyah,  also  called  George  Guess,  from  his  father's  name, 
when  he  grew  up,  was  a  fur  hunter  and  also  a  skilled  metal 
worker  and  silver-smith. 

He  became  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  could  be  no 
material  advancement  of  the  Cherokee  race  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained without  a  written  language,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  labor  of  inventing  a  means  of 
writing  that  language. 

All  the  Cherokee  Indians  considered  him  insane.  But  he 
steadily  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  finally,  after  years  of 
intense  study,  evolved  the  Cherokee  syllabic  alphabet  and 
taught  his  people  to  write  their  language,  the  greatest  step 
which  any  race  can  make  in  advancement  to  civilization. 

The  Cherokee  alphabet,  exactly  suited  for  writing  the 
Cherokee  language,  is  said  by  competent  linguists  to  be  the 
best  alphabet  in  the  world. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  familiar  with  the  spoken  language 
of  the  Cherokees  can  learn  to  read  and  write  it  in  a  few  days, 
or  even  a  few  hours,  while  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  and 
write  any  other  language  is  long  and  hard. 

It  is  asserted  that  when  the  Cherokees  recognized  the  fact 
of  Sequoyah's  success,  over  one  thousand  of  them  learned  to 
write  and  read  their  language  in  three  or  four  days.  This 
feat  of  Sequoyah's  impresses  itself  upon  my  mind  as  the  most 
marvelous  accomplishment  of  any  single  individual  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  , 

A  magnificent  bronze  statue  of  Sequoyah  has  been  placed  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  com- 
memoration of  his  distinguished  service  to  his  race. 

Sequoyah  died  in  August,  1843,  at  some  place  near  San 
Fernando,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  while  searching 
through  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  for  the  legendary  lost  part 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  his  last  resting  place  is  unknown, 
but  his  memory  should  ever  be  cherished  as  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  his  race. 

When  the  giant  redwood  trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, the  oldest  living  things  and  the  biggest  trees  in  the 
world,  some  of  them  being  over  thirty -five  feet  in  diameter, 
were  discovered,  they  were  fittingly  named  in  honor  of  the 
greatest  native  of  this  continent  that  ever  lived. 
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As  the  place  of  his  burial  is  not  known,  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion should  build  a  suitable  monument  to  him  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  born,  the  old  Indian  town  of  Tuskeegee,  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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SOME  TENNESSEE  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

[Some  time  ago  our  editorial  office  received  a  personal  letter  from 
Rev.  T.  M.  Hurst,  formerly  of  Tennessee,  but  now  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Arnot,  Penn.  Incidentally  the 
letter  gives  very  interesting  data  of  a  personal  nature  concerning 
some  important  Tennesseans  once  known  intimately  by  the  writer. 
It  is  thought  these  notes  might  interest  the  public,  so  extracts  are 
made. — Ed.] 

In  Savannah,  my  old  home  town,  are  marks  of  a  period 
about  which  little  is  known.  There  are  traces  of  an  old  Fort, — 
touching  the  river  at  points  about  a  mile  above, — and  a  mile 
below  the  Court  House,  and  forming  a  semi-circle,  inclosing 
what  is  now  the  town, — with  the  river  as  a  protection  on  the 
West, — When  I  was  a  boy  this  outline  was  very  distinct  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and  on  it  stood  one  oak  tree  that  I  recall  that 
I  would  guess  was  easily  100  years  old.  At  a  central  point 
in  this  inclosure  there  once  stood  a  large  mound, — that  was 
dug  down  40  or  50  years  ago  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
under  the  leadership  of  J.  Parrish  Stell,  sent  out  by  that  in- 
stitution. 

At  Johnsonville  there  are  still  to  be  seen  (in  time  of 
very  low  wrater)  the  remains  of  a  fleet  of  steamers  that 
w^ere  burned  by  "Forrest"  in  War  Time.  The  "Yankees"  made 
that  a  kind  of  Supply  Depot,  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  job,  and 
Forrest  walked  in  on  them  and  did  a  lot  of  damage, — but  pos- 
sibly Cunningham  got  this  in  The  Veteran,  as  he  had  a  "nose 
for  news,"  especially  if  it  was  "good  news"  for  his  side. 

West  of  the  Tennessee  River, — especially  up  (or  down) 
there  is  a  peculiar  Geographical  formation  that  would  sug- 
gest that  at  one  time  in  the  dim  and  distant,  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico was  sloshing  around  up  there,  something  like  the  territory 
around  old  Chester,  England. 

Here  are  one  or  two  things  about  the  war  of  1861  concern- 
ing which  I  have  interesting  data.  When  war  was  declared 
"The  Confederate  Authorities  opened  up  a  Navy  Yard  at  Cerro 
Gordo."  And  they  dismantled  "The  Eastport"  a  Mississippi 
cotton  boat  built  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana  in  1858, — and  were 
converting  her  into  "A  Man-o-War"  when  Fort  Henry  fell. 
My  Father  had  the  contract  for  building  the  "bulkheads," — 
putting  on  the  armor  plate  and  mounting  the  guns.  She  was 
to  be  protected  by  railroad  iron, — and  four  of  the  guns  were 
on  the  way,  but  were  turned  back  before  the  "Yankees"  got 
them,  but  they  swooped  down  on  that  boat, — and  the  "Rebels" 
stood  by  with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths,  and  watched  them 
take  her  away.    Later  when  they  all  got  mad  the  boat  would  of 
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course  have  been  burnt,  but  "them  rebels"  never  harmed  a 
thing, — and  the  "Yankees"  took  that  boat  and  finished  her  up 
and  she  was  "the  flagship"  and  was  lost  in  Banks'  Red  River 
expedition.  I  have  my  father's  statements  about  that  boat 
until  "she  went  into  the  union/' — and  Captain  J.  B.  Sleeth, 
who  was  Commander  at  the  Navy  Yard,  gave  me  a  lot  of 
written  information  about  the  boat  so  far  as  he  knew  it.  I  was 
a  boy,  peddling  around  the  Navy  Yard  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  authorities,  and  was  in  the  "Ske- 
daddle" when  the  Navy  Yard  bunch  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Hepsidam,  and  the  "Commissary  Department"  owed  me  50 
cents  for  "aigs"  because  change  was  hard  to  make, — and  for 
many  years  I  had  a  "Due  Bill"  for  the  amount  signed  by  the 
proper  man.  But  I  lost  it.  Years  after  the  war  Captain 
Sleeth, — who  remained  a  warm  friend  of  mine  to  the  end  of  his 
life — said :  if  you  can  find  that  I  will  give  you  $100.00  for  it. 
I  still  have  some  of  the  money  left  over  from  those  days. 

For  many  years  Captain  Sleeth  was  Master  of  a  boat  that 
plied  between  Paducah  and  Florence  and  I  was  often  on  his 
boat, — and  when  I  was  married  he  gave  us  a  "Wedding  Din- 
ner" on  the  boat, — and  once  he  said  to  me : — "How  did  it  hap- 
pen, you  went  wrong,  and  got  in  with  the  enemy"? — and  I 
said,  "Captain,  it  was  this  way: — I  was  a  War  Speculator 
and  I  found  early  in  the  game  that  I  was  betting  on  the  los- 
ing hoss," — and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  used  to  tell  that  when 
he  would  catch  me  on  his  boat  and  he  was  one  of  those  jolly 
fellows  who  loved  to  laugh. 

Another  incident  of  historic  interest.  When  the  war  came 
my  native  county  was  for  the  Union, — and  we  soon  had  riot- 
ing (which  need  not  be  recalled)  but  the  neighbors  divided, 
and  some  went  with  the  Confederacy  and  others  with  the 
Union, — and  the  Grand  Army  Post  bears  the  "Hurst"  name, — 
and  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Veterans  Bivouac  was  presided 
over  by  a  son  of  my  father's  sister, — and  The  President  of 
The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  cousin  of  mine.  I 
had  two  uncles  and  three  cousins  in  the  Shiloh  battle,  two 
on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other, — so  you  see  that  our  family 
got  right  in  the  war !    But  of  course  this  is  not  history. 

There  was  a  prominent  young  lawyer  there,  or  rather  at 
Waynesborough,  who  was  a  Whig,  and  his  father  and  four 
brothers  were  Democrats.  When  the  war  came  they  split  and 
he  "raised"  a  Regiment  of  Tennesseans  for  the  Federal  service, 
but  was  captured  before  he  was  mustered  in,  or  Commissioned, 
and  was  one  of  the  men  who  escaped  from  Libby  prison.  I 
once  visited  that  old  prison  after  it  was  moved  to  Chicago, 
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and  at  the  request  of  the  man  in  charge  hunted  up  the  record 
of  "Col.  W.  P.  Kendrick,"  whose  name  they  had  on  record, 
but  all  they  knew  was  that  he  escaped  from  the  prison.  I 
traced  that  man, — and  through  a  brother,  then  living  in  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  traced  his  family  until  they  were  lost  in  obscurity 
and  poverty  somewhere  in  Alabama, — a  tragedy. 

Tennessee  is  full  of  things  of  intense  historic  interest, — 
and  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  find  a  way  to  them, — and 
you  have  a  Magazine  that  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  who  love  the  history  of  that  State. 

I  once  said  in  a  speech  before  a  Grand  Army  bunch, — Ten- 
nessee is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  result  of  every  War  we 
have  had, — except  Indian  wars,  was  determined, — on  Tennes- 
see soil, — by  Tennessee  valor, — or  by  Tennessee  leadership, 
and  some  paper  said  I  was  a  "phule."  Head  the  History  of 
King's  Mountain.  Who  led  at  New  Orleans?  What  about 
Mexico?  Polk  was  President  and  the  " Whigs"  said  it  was 
a  scandal,  because  he  had  lost  the  State  in  the  Presidential 
election,  and  was  showing  partiality  to  Tennessee  soldiers 
for  political  purposes!  No  matter  what  the  motive,  it  was 
the  Tennessee  soldiers  who  waved  old  glory  over  Mexico. 
And  then  Shiloh! — and  since  I  made  my  speech, — Captain 
Maynard,  from  East  Tennessee,  fired  the  first  gun  in  the 
Spanish  War,  and  recently  one  Alvin  York  did  something  that 
you  have  heard  about. — Tennessee  was  the  only  state  that 
furnished  the  Union  army  with  more  than  Lincoln  called  for 
without  a  draft. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Vol. 
31,  Part  I,  April,  1921,  prints  nine  letters  of  President  Jack- 
son, only  one  of  which  has  ever  as  yet  appeared  in  print. 
They  cover  the  period  of  the  memorable  campaign  of  1821, 
ending  with  a  letter  written  after  Jackson's  return  to  Ten- 
nessee from  Washington  in  May,  1825.  The  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  Maj.  Samuel  Swartwout,  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
only  one  ever  appearing  in  print  bears  the  date  of  February 
22,  1825,  which  because  of  its  political  importance  in  that  day 
is  known  as  "the  Swartwout  letter."  One  of  these  letters 
making  mention  of  the  visit  of  Gen.  Lafayette  to  Nashville 
with  a  number  of  interesting  personal  matters  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son is  here  reproduced. 

Hermitage  near  Nashville  T. 

May  16th  1825 
My  Dear  Sir 

Your  friendly  letters  of  the  2nd  &  5th  ult  reached  me  by  due 
course  of  mail,  and  would  have  been  replied  to  when  rec'd  had  my 
health  permitted. 

Owing  to  the  fatigue  I  underwent  on  my  journey  home,  brought 
on  me  a  severe  affliction  that  confined  me  for  many  days :  The  arrival 
or  Gen'l  Lafayette  aroused  me  from  my  bed  to  hail  him  welcome, 
which  retarded  my  recovery,  and  has  prevented  me  until  now  from 
replying  to  your  letters. 

I  had  seen  Mr.  Clay's  laboured  address  to  his  constituents  before 
your  letters  reached  me.  I  viewed  it  (as  it  is  generally  viewed  here) 
the  dying  struggle  of  a  political  gambler  who  having  abandoned  his 
political  principles,  &  the  expressed  wishes  of  his  constituents,  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altar  of  self  aggrandizement;  and  then  forsooth,  whin- 
ingly  asks  forgiveness  for  his  corruption,  because  all  this  was  done 
with  the  sole  view  of  bringing  himself  into  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State, — from  whence,  by  "the  safe  precedents  established"  he  would 
of  course  step  into  the  Presidential  chair.  I  confess  there  is  more 
candour  in  this  precious  confession  than  good  common  sense.  Your 
view  of  the  subject  is  certainly  correct,  and  the  course  pointed  out, 
I  had  determined  to  adopt,  before  your  friendly  letters  had  reached 
me.  Still  Mr.  Clay  had  left  himself  in  his  address,  so  open  to  severe 
scourging  that  it  has  been  with  difficulty  I  could  withhold  my  pen. 
I  too  could  have  unfolded  some  "voluntary  information  given,"  that 
would  have  been  useful  to  a  full  understanding  of  corrupt  course  of 
Mr.  Clay's  friends  &  himself.  The  information  given,  first  to  Major 
Eaton,  then  to  Mr.  Kreamer,  by  a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  they  might  communicate  it  to  me,  and  which,  on  their  refusal  to 
be  the  organ,  he  personally  communicated  to  me,  would  be  and  im- 
portant link  in  the  portrait  of  the  corrupt  scenes  at  Washington,  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  has  become  the  most  conspicuous  character.  I  think 
with  you  that  he  has  fallen  below  anything  but  contempt,  he  never 
can  rise  again  except  by  noticing  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he,  & 
his  friends,  can  cry  out  persecution.  Therefore  for  the  present  I 
have  determined  to  be  silent.  If  a  time  should  arise  when  I  conceive 
it  proper  for  me  to  speak,  I  will  endeavor  to  speak  to  the  point,  and 
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with  that  energy  and  freedom,  that  the  subject  may  require,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  when  you  will  find  that  this  braggadocio  will 
cower. 

I  have  with  pleasure  perused  the  letter  of  my  Revolutionary  friend 
Mr.  Little;  he  breathes  the  sentiment  of  the  patriot  of  76,  who  fought 
and  suffered  privations  to  obtain  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy,  and  who 
wishes  to  perpetuate  the  pure  principles  of  our  Republican  institu- 
tions to  our  latest  posterity.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  is  an 
honest  man,  who  in  my  estimation,  is  "the  noblest  work  of  god." 
Should  you  see  him  present  me  respectfully  to  him. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  health  is  perfectly  restored;  as  soon  as  we  got  on 
the  mountains,  the  healthful  breezes  operated  as  a  specific,  and  she 
mended  by  the  hour,  she  is  now  in  good  health  and  joins  me  in  the 
kindest  salutations  to  Mrs.  Swartwout  and  yourself. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  often.  Accept  the  expressions 
of  my  sincere  friendship  &  esteem. 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Mr.  Sam'l  Swartwout. 

P.  S.  My  general  health  is  good,  my  affliction  arose  from  fatigue 
&  riding  on  horseback,  which  occasioned  an  inflammation  in  the 
rectum,  which  communicated  to  the  bladder,  &  affected  the  prostrate 
glands:  rest  has  removed  all  pain. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  GENERAL  SAM  HOUSTON 
TO  ANDREW  J.  DONELSON. 

Maj.  Andrew  J.  Donelson  was  United  States  Charge  d' Af- 
fairs in  Texas.  The  letter  is  dated,  Huntsville,  Texas,  9th  of 
April,  1845.  Was  first  published  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  May 
26th,  1849,  in  the  Texas  Banner,  then  in  Niles  Register,  Vol. 
75,  later  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  then,  October,  1897,  in 
the  Texas  Historical  Association  Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  2.  Gen. 
Houston  was  not  satisfied  at  all  with  the  action  proposed  by 
Congress  as  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  believing  that  the 
basis  did  not  give  sufficient  recognition  to  the  TEXAS  RE- 
PUBLIC, etc. 

Gen.  Jackson  was  very  anxious  for  the  matter  to  be  con- 
summated, and  impatient  with  delay,  and  awaited  with  no  little 
worry  the  issue.  Maj.  A.  J.  Donelson  was  his  adopted  son. 
The  letter  closes  with  this  paragraph: 

"I  have  thus  hastily  written  you  a  long  letter,  subject  to  frequent 
interruptions.  ...  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  free  from 
embarrassment  on  the  subject.  I  have  felt  so  deeply  for  my  venerated 
and  highly  valued  friend,  the  Sage  of  the  Hermitage,  that  nothing 
but  a  most  sacred  regard  for  my  adopted  country  could  have  induced 
me  again  to  thus  express  my  opinions  on  this  subject. 

The  feelings  of  Gen.  Jackson  are  so  much  absorbed  on  the  subject 
of  annexation,  arising  from  his  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  measure  to  the  United  States,  that  he  has,  very  naturally  not  been 
fully  able  to  regard  Texas  as  forming  a  separate  community,  and 
with  interests  not  entirely  identical  with  those  of  that  government. 

Nevertheless  I  know  and  feel  that  Gen.  Jackson  believes  that 
Texas,  annexed  on  any  terms,  would  be  equally  benefited  with  the 
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United  States,  and  thereby  perpetuate  free  institutions,  and  extend 
the  sphere  of  representative  government.  Annexation  would  cer- 
tainly be  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  part  of  Texas,  it  is  an  experiment,  which  I  pray  God,  if  it 
takes  place,  may  result  in  enduring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  a 
united  community. 

I  am,  truly,  your  freind, 

Sam  Houston." 
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ECHOES  FROM  DR.  GIST'S  ARTICLE  ON  THE 
BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN 

Judge  S.  F.  Wilson,  of  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  Tennessee. 

"I  read  the  long  article  in  the  last  number  prepared  by  the  North- 
ern preacher  relative  to  the  Battle  of  Franklin,  in  which  he  stated 
the  skillful  manner  in  which  some  Federal  General  handled  his  troops 
in  escaping  from  the  Confederates  at  Spring  Hill.  Historically,  it  can 
be  truthfully  said,  I  think,  that  the  Federal  Army  escaped  capture, 
annihilation,  or  complete  dispersion,  because  of  the  failure  of  a  Con- 
federate General  to  obey  a  very  plain  command  of  Gen.  Hood." 


"Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  9,  1922. 
"Just  a  line  to  congratulate  you  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Society  upon  the  exceptionally  interesting  features 
of  the  December  number  of  the  magazine  of  the  Society. 

"The  article  on  the  Battle  of  Franklin  and  of  Nashville  and  incidents 
preliminary  to  both  was  the  best  bit  of  information  that  I  think  has 
been  published  in  connection  with  those  battles,  and  from  the  Federal 
standpoint,  quite  happily  and  timely  cleared  up  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion heretofore  published.  My  chief  purpose,  however,  in  writing 
this  to  you  is  to  request  that  if  you  have  the  address  of  Professor 
Marshall  S.  Snow,  who  wrote  the  article  that  was  also  in  that  issue 
of  the  magazine,  entitled  'A  Yankee  Schoolmaster's  Reminiscences 
of  Tennessee,'  I  will  thank  you  to  telephone  same  to  me.  I  remember 
him  quite  well  and  until  I  read  that  article,  I  did  not  know  that  he 
was  yet  with  us. 

"With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Thomas  W.  Wrenne." 


Dr.  C.  H.  Meyerholz,  of  the  government  department  of  the  college 
here,  today  submitted  the  following  interesting  review  of  an  article 
from  Dr.  Gist's  pen  recently  published  in  a  Tennessee  magazine, 
which  the  reviewer  characterizes  as  a  "real  contribution  to  history." 
Dr.  Meyerholz  writes: 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  published 
by  the  Tennessee  State  Historical  Society,  gives  first  place  and  promi- 
nence to  a  most  scholarly  and  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Gist,  professor  of  English,  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. The  article  is  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Franklin,  one  of  a 
series  of  battles  in  Tennessee  during  November  and  December,  1864. 
The  article  is  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to  students  of  the  Civil 
War  because  it  helps  to  clear  up  heretofore  disputed  points  in  the 
western  campaign  in  which  General  Hood's  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  it  gives  a  clearer  conception  of  the  importance  of  that 
victory  which  freed  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  a  hostile  foe  and 
made  possible  General  Sherman's  victorious  march  through  the  south- 
land. 

Dr.  Gist's  style  is  at  once  both  lucid  and  critical.  He  writes  from 
the  personal  experience  of  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield  and  an  actual 
participant  in  the  conflict,  but  at  the  same  time  impresses  his  reader 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  carefully  verified  his  statements  by  constant 
references  to  the  best  histories  of  the  time.  He  takes  issue  with  several 
statements  as  made  by  writers  on  this  period  of  the  Civil  War  and 
justifies  his  assertions  with  concrete  facts. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  extended  review  of  the  splendid  account 
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of  the  Battle  of  Franklin  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gist,  but 
it  is  an  account  of  such  merit  in  statement  of  fact  and  is  written  in 
such  clear  and  lucid  style,  as  to  form  a  real  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Civil  War.  We  hope  Dr.  Gist  will  make  further  contributions 
to  that  most  interesting  period  of  American  history.  Historic  facts 
become  live  and  interesting  when  dropped  from  the  pen  of  an  actual 
participant  in  the  events  recorded,  and  especially  so  when  the  writer 
combines  the  scholarship  and  vision  of  a  thorough  student  of  English 
with  that  of  a  maker  of  history. — Cedar  Falls  Record  [Iowa]. 


Rev.  W.  W.  Gist,  Past  Chaplain-in-Chief,  G.  A.  R.,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  has  contributed  to  the  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine  an  ad- 
mirable paper  on  the  battle  of  Franklin.  He  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  movement,  and  every  line  shows  that  he  has  made  thor- 
ough and  careful  research  of  all  the  authorities.  He  is  not  sparing 
in  his  criticisms  of  Schofield  and  Cox,  and,  unfortunately,  his  criti- 
cisms seem  entirely  too  true.  They  made  a  scapegoat  of  Wagner, 
a  worthy  and  gallant  soldier,  to  cover  their  own  blunder.  The  ar- 
ticle is  an  unusually  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war 
and  no  one  who  is  interested  in  Hood's  campaign  against  Nashville 
should  fail  to  read  and  study  it.  One  will  conclude  its  study  with 
the  feeling  that  he  has  read  an  unusually  truthful  and  accurate 
story  of  the  great  conflict  which  virtually  ended  the  war  in  the  West. 
The  magazine  is  pubilshed  at  Nashville  and  is  for  sale  at  the  room 
of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society. — National  Tribune,  Washinqton. 
D.  C. 
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DEATH  OF  HON.  J.  H.  DORTCH 

Under  date  of  June  21,  1921,  the  Nashville  Tennessean  has 
the  following  special  from  Memphis  concerning  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dortch,  for  many  years  a  loyal  member  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Society: 

Joseph  H.  Dortch,  63,  formerly  of  Somerville,  Fayette  County, 
Tenn.,  for  many  years  prominent  in  state  politics,  died  Monday  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  resided  for  more  than  twenty 
years  The  family  left  Washington  Monday  night  with  the  body, 
which  will  reach  Moscow,  Tenn.,  Wednesday  morning  over  the  South- 
ern Railroad,  and  will  be  taken  from  there  to  Somerville,  and  the 
funeral  will  take  place  at  4  o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  serv- 
ices will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  McNutt,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Somerville.  Mr.  Dortch  will  probably  be  buried 
with  Masonic  honors,  as  he  was  prominent  in  the  order  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Dortch  was  a  son  of  the  late  W.  B.  Dortch,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Somerville.  He  was  county  court  clerk  for 
several  terms,  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Dortch  law  that  still  bears  his  name, 
and  under  which  elections  have  been  held  in  Tennessee  for  many 
years.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  purchased  the  Fayette  Falcon, 
a  weekly  newspaper  now  owned  by  W.  T.  Loggins,  and  operated  it 
for  a  number  of  years  with  success.  Mr.  Dortch  was  a  recognized 
leader  in  Fayette  County  politics  for  many  years  as  well  as  being 
prominent  in  state  affairs.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
during  his  last  administration  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
has  held  the  place  continuously  until  his  death. 

He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  bureau  heads  in 
Washington,  and  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  an  authority  on 
Indian  affairs.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lula  Dortch,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Harirs,  for  many  years  a  prominent  phy- 
sician at  Somerville.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Capt.  H.  C.  Moorman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fayette  County  Bank,  and  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in 
West  Tennessee    Two  children  survive,  W.  B.  and  Miss  Janie  Dortch. 
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Those  interested  in  Lincoln  genealogy  will  find  further  data  on  the 
subject  in  "The  Lincoln  Family  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,'" 
Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine  for  January,  1921. 

Museum  Work  for  February,  1921,  is  very  appreciative  of  our 
late  publication  of  the  "Journal  of  Governor  John  Sevier."     It  says: 

"Among  the  souvenirs  of  royalty  scattered  over  the  United  States 
from  Florida  to  California  is  one  located  midway  between  the  two 
oceans,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  DeWitt  in  a  footnote  to  the 
Journal  of  Gov.  John  Sevier,  recently  published  by  the  Tennessee  His- 
torical Society.  The  souvenir  is  nothing  less  than  the  clock  sent  by 
Louis  Philiipe  in  1830  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Bardstown, 
Kentucky.  .  .  .  Gov.  Sevier's  Journal  as  edited  by  Mr  DeWitt  has 
a  thrill  in  almost  every  line." 

Two  articles  of  special  interest  appear  in  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  History  for  April,  1921. 

"Over  the  Old  Road  to  Pittsburg,"  by  John  S.  Ritenour,  and  "Peti- 
tion Addressed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  Asking  for 
the  Creation  of  Alleghany  County."  As  Pittsburg  was  one  of  the 
main  gateways  to  the  West  and  Southwest  for  immigration,  the  roads 
leading  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  through  it  were  of  great  prac- 
tical interest.  Many  traditions  still  linger  in  the  annals  of  the  South- 
western families  of  the  hardships  undergone  by  the  journey  of  their 
forefathers  Westward  from  Newcastle  and  Philadelphia  to  the  "Mouth 
of  Redstone"  (now  Brownsville),  where  boats  were  taken  for  the 
descent  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  list  of  names  to  the  above  mentioned  pe- 
tition for  the  creation  of  Alleghany  County  in  1787,  are  found  those 
of  many  families  now  widely  known  in  the  South  and  West,  furnish- 
ing valuable  material  to  the  searcher  of  family  history  and  genealogy. 

A  new  magazine  in  the  field  of  local  state  history  is  that  entitled, 
Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  Profs.  J.  S.  Buchanan  and  E.  E.  Dale,  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  being  Editor  and  Associate  Editor. 
Vol  I,  No.  1,  bears  the  date  of  January,  1921,  but  has  been  delayed 
as  to  date  of  issue.  The  table  of  contents  offers:  Separation  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  from  Indian  Territory,  Roy  Gittinger;  Stand  Watie 
I,etters  (documentary),  E.  E.  Dale;  No  Man's  Land  or  Beaver  County, 
Morris  L.  Waddell;  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldiers,  Walter  S.  Campbell; 
JBook  News;  News  Notes;  Historical  Society  Items. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  April,  1921,  reproduces  from  Gregg's  Dollar 
Monthly  and  Old  Settlers,  published  at  Hamilton,  111.,  1873-74,  eight 
articles  entitled,  Sketches  of  the  Morman  Era,  at  Navoo,  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  1839.     Also  Index  to  Vol.  XII. 

Illinois  Catholic  Review  in  its  April  number,  1921,  has  reached 
the  fourth  number  of  Volume  III.  Some  of  the  interesting  contribu- 
tions are:  "Life  of  Sebastian  Louis  Meurin,"  by  Charles  H.  Metz- 
ger,  S.  J.;  "The  Northeastern  Part  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis  Under 
Bishop  Rosati,"  by  Rev.  John  W.  Rothersteiner  (continued) ;  "The 
First  Chicago  Church  Records"   (continued). 

At  a  recent  sale  in  New  York  City  of  an  important  collection  of 
Americana,  a  china  plate  used  by  Washington,  and  presented  by  his 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Lewis,  to  Andrew  Jackson,  with  a  letter  from 
Andrew  Jackson  to  his  wife  concerning  it,  brought  $910.00,  probably 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  object  of  this  kind. 
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MINUTES  OE  MEETING,  JUNE  14, 1921— TENNESSEE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  John  H.  DeWitt.  Present, 
John  H.  DeWitt,  Dr.  W.  A.  Provine,  Hallum  W.  Goodloe,  Dr.  J.  T. 
McGill,  Roscoe  Nunn,  A.  P.  Foster,  Minas  Fletcher,  Mrs.  John  H. 
DeWitt,  and  J.  T.  Fain. 

Dr.  Provine  reported  as  having  received  from  the  publishers  a 
Filson  Club  publication  devoted  to  Madison  Cawein,  the  Kentucky 
poet. 

Mr.  DeWitt  reported  as  having  received  from  the  author,  S.  G. 
Heiskell's  history  of  Tennessee  and  Andrew  Jackson;  also  a  gavel 
from  the  same  party  made  from  the  old  Daniel  Boone  tree. 

Major  J.  G.  Cisco  presented  some  miscellaneous  papers  and  pic- 
tures. 

Mr.  Hallum  Goodloe  stated  that  his  niece  visited  in  Pine  Bluff 
some  time  ago  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Trimble  that  Miss 
Jane  Haywood  had  entrusted  to  him  some  time  previous  two  volumes 
of  the  Haywood  Bible,  originally  issued  in  four  volumes;  Mr.  Good- 
loe presented  the  two  volumes  on  behalf  of  the  said  parties,  and  the 
same  were  accepted  by  the  Society. 

The  Society  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  check  of  $15.00  from  The 
Colonial  Dames,  Mrs.  Owen  Wilson,  Treasurer,  to  be  used  in  clean- 
ing up  relics  and  papers. 

The  president  appointed  Dr.  W.  A.  Provine,  Judge  Robert  Ewing 
and  J.  T.  Fain  as  a  program  committee  to  arrange  for  program  for 
the  coming  year. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  in  the  event  some  disposition  be 
made  of  the  Society's  quarters  in  the  Watkins  Building,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  be  authorized  to  look  for  other  quarters  in  which 
to  house  the  Society's  collection  and  to  keep  it  intact  for  a  period 
of  two  years  or  more,  or  until  other  disposition  be  made  thereof. 

Committee  consisting  of  John  H.  DeWitt,  Hallum  Goodloe,  W.  A. 
Provine,  Robert  Ewing,  and  J.  T.  Fain  to  confer  with  the  Memorial 
Commission  with  reference  to  providing  a  home  for  the  Society  in 
the  Memorial   Building. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Roscoe  Nunn  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
the  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

John  H.  DeWitt,  President. 

Edward  T.  Sanford,  Knoxville;  Park  Marshall,  Franklin;  C.  P.  J. 
Mooney,  Memphis;  Mrs.  B.  D.  Bell  Gallatin,  Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Provine,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

A.  P.  Foster,  Recording  Secretary. 

Hallum  W.   Goodloe,   Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 

J.  T.  Fain,  Treasurer. 

Committee  on  Publication  of  the  Magazine:  John  H.  DeWitt, 
W.  A.  Provine,  and  J.  T.  Fain. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  October  meeting. 

J.  Tyree  Fain,  Recording  Secretary. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH 

Maury  County,  Term. 
Geo.  W.  Polk* 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  West  by  those  brave,  hardy 
and  adventurous  pioneers  from  the  east  of  the  Alleghany s, 
Colonel  William  Polk  of  North  Carolina,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  located  many  land  warrants  and  bought  numerous 
bodies  of  land  in  the  Middle  and  Western  Districts  of  Tennes- 
see. Among  the  tracts  thus  acquired  was  a  body  of  5,648 
acres  known  as  the  ''Rattle  and  Snap"  tract,  in  Maury  County 
lying  across  the  Columbia  and  Mt.  Pleasant  turnpike  six  miles, 
more  or  less,  west  of  the  former  place. 

Col.  Polk  divided  this  land  between  four  of  his  sons: 
Lucius  J.,  Leonidas,  Rufus  K.  and  George  W.  The  tracts  thus 
allotted  were  named  respectively.  .  .  .  Hamilton  Place, 
Ashwood;  .  .  .  West-Brook  and  Rattle  and  Snap.  Ashwood 
.  .  .  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Andrew  J.,  the  young- 
est brother. 

Leonidas  Polk  was  appointed  cadet  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  which  he  entered  in  June,  1823,  and  grad- 
uated July  4,  1827,  shortly  after  this  he  resigned.  He  began 
his  studies  for  the  ministry  in  the  Seminary  at  Alexandria 

*Periodically  there  appear  in  the  local  papers,  articles  concerning  the  historic 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  near  Columbia,  in  Maury  county.  Special  interest 
centers  there  with  reference  to  the  burial  of  a  number  of  Confederate  Generals 
after  the  Battle  of  Franklin.  In  the  Nashville  Banner  of  May  20,  1923,  some  data 
was  furnished  with  reference  to  this  historic  church.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hon. 
George  W.  Polk,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  he  has  kindly  given  to  the  magazine 
a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  church,  embracing  documentary  matters  well  worth 
preserving.  He  writes,  "I  saw  an  article  entitled  'Historic  St.  John's  Church,' 
which  contains  several  inaccuracies  and  many  omissions  of  historic  facts  that  have 
never  been  made  public.  This  has  induced  me  to  prepare  and  submit  for  publication 
a  brief  history  of  the  church,  compiled  from  reliable  sources.  This  is  as  complete 
as  it  is  possible  to  compile  from  the  data  known  to  be  in  existence.  ...  I  was 
born  at  Hamilton  Place,  my  father's  (Lucius  J.  Polk's)  residence,  within  sight  of 
the  old  church,  on  July  7,  1847,  where  also  were  born  and  reared  all  of  his  children — 
ten  in  number.  My  younger  brother,  Lucius,  residing  here,  and  myself  are  all 
that  are  left  of  my  father's  children.  My  nephew,  Mr.  T.  P.  Yeatman,  with  his 
wife,  family  and  his  sister,  are  living  at  this  old  home,  which  was  built  in  1832.  I 
have    been   in   Texas    fifty-one    years." — Editor,    6    p. 
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Virginia,  November  4,  1828,  ordained  deacon  at  Richmond, 
Va.  April  9,  1830,  and  was  made  priest  May,  1831.  After 
traveling  abroad  for  failing  health  he  returned  in  1832. 

In  April,  1833,  he  left  his  father's  home  in  North  Carolina 
with  his  wife  and  young  son,  for  Tennessee,  arriving  at  his 
brother  Lucius'  residence  in  Maury  County  on  May  15,  1833. 

In  the  meantime  these  four  brothers  agreed  to  build  a 
commodious  chapel  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  known  as  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church.  Leonidas  donated  a  little  more  than 
six  acres  for  church  and  burial  purposes.  By  deed  dated 
November  15,  1842,  registered  in  Book  Z  Vol.  I,  page  619  of 
the  Begister's  office  of  Maury  County,  Leonidas  executed  a 
conveyance  to  James  H.  Otey,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar  and  the  love  and 
affection  he  has  for  the  church  of  which  the  said  James  H. 
Otey  is  Bishop,  six  acres,  three  rods  and  thirty  poles.  The 
habendum  clause  in  this  deed  to  the  ground  upon  which  the 
church  stands  and  within  the  present  enclosure,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

" And  to  the  said  James  H.  Otey,  as  trustee  for  the  use 

and  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Tennessee.  In  trust  to  him,  the  said  James  H.  Otey,  and  his  succes- 
sors forever,  for  the  sole  use  and  behoof  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  to  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee,  and  for  no  other  purpose  the 
said  piece  of  land,  having  had  built  thereon  an  edifice  devoted  and 
consecrated  to  the  services  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  said  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  actual  work  of  building  the  church  was  commenced  in 
1839,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Leonidas  Polk  to  his  mother  in  North  Carolina, 
making  known  some  of  the  needs  of  the  new  church,  and  which 
was  responded  to  in  a  very  liberal  manner : — 

"Ashwood,  July  28,   1839. 
"My  dear  Mother: 

I  am  very  anxious  to  get  our  chapel  underway  before  we 

leave.  We  begin  on  it  -next  week.  We  all  put  in  hands  to  make 
brick,  put  them  up,  do  the  carpentry,  plastering  etc.  etc. 

We  design  putting  up  a  very  neat  Gothic  Chapel,  not  larger  than 
enough  for  our  households  and  neighbors,  yet  sufficiently  large  to 
make  us  comfortable. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  making  of  this  wilderness  bud  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose,  it  would  not  be  wholly  out  of  place  to  say  to  our 
Carolina  friends,  very  respectfully,  that  kind  remembrances  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

There  are  some  things  we  cannot  make,  such  as,  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books,    Baptismal    fonts,    organs    and    such    sort    of   trimmings. 
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We  have  a  neat  pretty  site  on  the  top  of  a  slight  eminence, 
amidst    a    beautiful    grove    of    trees. 

It  is  convenient  to  the  road  and  sufficiently  central.     .     .     . 

Affectionately  your  son, 

Leonidas  Polk." 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  the  silver  communion  service 
was  presented  by  the  widow  of  Col.  Polk,  and  the  marble 
baptismal  fount  was  donated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Rayner  of  Xorth  Carolina.  Unfortunately  the  Parish  Reg- 
ister, which,  I  have  no  doubt  contained  much  information  of 
value  relating  to  the  church,  was  destroyed  when  Ashwood 
Eall  was  burned  in  the  early  'seventies.  Therefore  there  is 
no  record  of,  or  means  of  ascertaining  who  were  the  donors 
of  the  organ,  bell  and  "other  trimmings."  The  chancel  and 
altar  railing  were  made  from  the  lumber  cut  from  a  large 
wild-cherry  tree  which  stood  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the 
church.  The  church  was  completed  in  1841  and  consecrated 
Sept.  1.  1842,  by  Bishop  Otey,  assisted  by  Bishop  Polk  and 
members  of  the  clergy. 

The  Church  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  slight  eleva- 
tion on  the  south  side  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  turnpike,  about  six 
miles  west  of  Columbia,  and  about  seventy-five  yards,  more 
or  less,  from  the  highway.  The  sacred  edifice,  with  its  ivy 
covered  tower,  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of  forest 
trees,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque  and  awe-inspiring 
scene. 

The  following  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  from  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  present  when  the  church  was  consecrated, 
contains  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  services  held 
on  that  occasion. 

Maury  County,  Tennessee, 
Monday    Evening,    Sept.    5,    1842. 
Mr.  Editor: 

"It  was  my  privilege  in  the  month  of  January,  1834,  to  listen  to 
a  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  church  in  this  diocese,  from  the  lips 
of  Bishop  Otey,  who  had  that  day  been  consecrated;  and  I  doubt 
not,  that  the  recollections  of  the  meeting  at  St.  James'  church, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  evening,  are  still  fresh  in  minds  of  your  readers. 
I  did  not  think,  that  in  God's  providence,  I  should  ever  witness,  in 
person  the  results  of  the  Bishop's  labours  in  this  far  off  country. 
But  yesterday  which  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath,  I  witnessed 
a  scene,  gladening  to  a  churchman's  heart;  and  knowing  your  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  the  church  in  the  southwest,  I  thought  a 
sketch  of  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 

In  this  County,  upon  the  road  leading  from  Columbia  to  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  former  place,  in  a  grove  of 
majestic  and  towering  oaks,  may  be  seen  a  neat  brick  church,  of 
chaste  and  simple  Gothic  architecture;  its  interior  plain  but  beauti- 
ful, capable  of  seating,  with  a  small  end  gallery,  about  five  hundred 
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persons.  The  building  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  result 
of  the  joint  liberality  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Polk  and  his  three 
brothers,  who,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  uni- 
versal imitation,  have  thus  devoted  a  portion  of  the  wealth  with 
which  God  has  blessed  them,  to  His  service  without  any  aid  from 
abroad,  these  gentlemen  have  erected  and  paid  for  this  building,  and 
a  lot  of  about  six  acres  of  land,  presented  it  to  the  church  in  the 
diocese.  The  lot  has  been  selected  from  the  most  eligible  part  of  the 
Bishop's  plantation,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  whose  mansion 
the  church  stands;  it  has  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  a  few 
Episcopal  families  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  with  the  large  number 
of  slaves  upon  their  plantations,  will  make  a  large  congregation. 
For  this  latter  class  (the  slaves)  the  Bishop  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  regular  services  in  his  own  house;  they  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  worshiping  in  a  temple  which  they  almost  call 
their  own;  a  minister  is  soon  to  be  obtained  to  take  charge  of  the 
parish. 

To  witness  the  consecration  of  this  temple,  yesterday  morning, 
the  neighbors  flocked  from  all  directions,  and  the  building  was  filled 
with  a  congregation,  many  of  whom  never  before  had  an  opportunity 
witnessing  any  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  church;  on  this  occa- 
sion no  less  than  five  distinct  services  were  presented  to  their  view, 
and  judging  from  the  unwearied  attention  and  interest  manifested 
throughout,  there  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe,  that  a  good  and  last- 
ing impression  was  made. 

The  services  were  first  the  consecration  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Otey,  with  whom  in  the  chancel,  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Polk; 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs  Smith,  (rector  of  the  Female  Institute  at 
Columbia),  W.  T.  Leacock  of  Williamsport,  Horrell,  of  this  county, 
and  Saunders  of  Franklin.  The  instrument  of  donation  &c,  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  Smith;  morning  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horrell; 
the  lessons  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leacock,  and  the  Gospel  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Saunders.  At  the  usual  time,  seven  candidates  were  presented  to 
Rt.  Rv.  Bishop  Otey  for  baptism,  five  children  and  two  adults. 
After  morning  prayers,  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Otey,  from  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  verses  of  the  122nd  Psalm,  in  every  way  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak  more  particularly. 
There  were  then  presented  two  candidates  for  confirmation;  service 
performed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishoo  Polk.  At  this  noint  of  the  service, 
the  congregation  were  informed  by  Bishop  Otey  that  as  it  had  been 
protracted  so  much  beyond  the  usual  time,  an  opportunitv  would  be 
afforded  to  those  who  desired  it  to  retire;  a  very  few  of  the  males 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  they  even  aooeared  to  regret 
that  the  offer  had  been  made  them:  or  else  thev  felt  that  they  were 
retiring  from  a  sacred  influence,  for  they  moved  slowlv  and  almost 
reluctantlv.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Simper  was  then  adminis- 
tered by  Bishon  Otey  assisted  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horrell. 

Thus  closed  the  services  of  the  day.  long  to  be  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  love  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  I  trust,  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  even  those  who  came  to  see  some  strange  thing.  Al- 
though the  services  occupied  four  and  a  half  hours,  there  appeared 
no  evidence  of  weariness  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  feel  the  interest  of  churchmen  in  the  proceeding's.  To 
me  it  was  a  day  of  pure  and  unalloyed  delight.  A  pilgrim  through 
this  countrv  at  present,  it  was  with  much  more  pleasure  that  I  found 
myself  on  Saturdav  evening,  a  welcome  guest  for  the  coming  Sabbath, 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Bishop  Polk.     And  then  he  said  "come 
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let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  together"  and  when  I 
heard  the  solemn  words,  setting  apart  from  all  worldly  and  unhal- 
lowed use,  the  beautiful  house;  and  saw  the  young  and  middle 
aged,  brought  forward,  and  enrolled  as  faithful  soldiers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord;  and  then  bent  the  knee  to  receive  from  the  chief 
shepherd's  hand,  the  bread  of  life,  amid  that  little  band,  who  were 
to  me  strangers,  yet  brethren,  my  heart  did  leap  with  joy,  and  I 
could  say  in  sincerity  and  truth,  "Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

There  is  one  thing,  which  I  must  not  forget  to  notice.  I  have 
said  that  on  the  adjoining  plantations  there  are  slaves  for  whose 
spiritual  benefit  this  church  was  in  part  erected.  By  the  time  the 
congregation  were  seated  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the  door,  the 
vestibule,  the  gallery  and  stairs,  were  crowded  with  blacks;  even 
the  vestry  room,  (the  door  of  which  opens  immediately  into  the 
center  of  the  chancel,  with  pulpit  and  desk  on  either  side) ,  was  filled 
with  them;  one  old  man  sitting  almost  within  the  door,  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  clergy;    and  a  more  happy  group  I  have  seldom  seen. 

Some  of  them  had  prayer  books  in  their  hands;  but  for  their 
general  benefit  in  singing,  the  psalms  and  hymns  were  given  out  in 
the  old  fashioned  way,  two  lines  at  a  time;  and  I  am  sure  much  of 
the  time,  the  loudest  strains  of  praise  came  from  the  sable  group. 
When  the  whites  had  communicated,  a  cordial  invitation  from  the 
Bishop  was  given  to  the  blacks  to  come  forward;  at  the  same  time 
explaining  in  a  few  words  what  was  required  of  them,  in  worthily 
partaking  of  that  sacrament;  when  quite  a  goodly  number  came 
forward  with  much  more  reverence  and  devotion  to  that  feast  alike 
precious  to  the  bond  and  the  free.  Ah!  could  some  of  our  friends 
have  witnessed  that  scene,  how  would  it  have  silenced  the  suspicion 
that  slave  holder  values  not  the  soul  of  his  slave.  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  visit  to  St.  John's  church,  or  the  noble  hearted  churchmen 
who  erected  it.  Would  that  others  in  this  favored  land,  could  be 
induced  to  consecrate  the  wealth  that  God  has  given  them.  Soon 
would  a  chapel  rear  its  spire  in  every  county  in  this  far  reaching 
valley;  had  they  done  so  years  ago,  they  would  not  now  have  to 
mourn  over  fortunes  lost  in  wild  and  reckless  speculation; — had  they 
thus  lent  it  to  the  Lord  he  would  have  found  a  more  honest  debtor. 

As  the  building  will  thus  come  into  the  possession  of  the  church 
free  from  debt,  and  the  pastor  to  be  supported  from  voluntary 
contributions  by  the  members,  the  pews  or  seats  will  not  be  rented; 
but  each  family,  who  may  wish  to  connect  themselves  with  the  con- 
gregation is  to  select  a  pew  for  themselves  who  so  long  as  they 
remain  connected  with  the  church,  will  be  considered  their  property, 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  This  notice  was  given  from  the  chancel 
yesterday,  with  the  request  that  in  making  their  selection  the  famil- 
ies would  take  the  pews  immediately  adjoining  the  chancel,  so  as 
to  leave  as  large  a  portion  of  the  building  as  possible  for  the  blacks. 
Thus  does  the  enlarged  benevolence  of  those  men  embrace  a  class 
who  in  the  good  "City  of  brotherly  love",  are  suffered  to  grovel  in 
ignorance,  degradation  and  sin.  Here  will  they  learn  to  "worship 
God  in  spirit  and  truth;"  here  be  taught  to  pray,  "with  the  heart 
and  understanding  also."  And  here  when  death  has  arrested  their 
course  upon  earth,  will  find  a  resting  place  under  the  tall  old  oaks 
in  their  own  church  yard;  for  the  lot  upon  which  the  church  stands 
has  been  for  some  time  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  and  already  do 
the  bones  of  the  servant  rest  in  the  same  enclosure  as  those  of  the 
master's  children  and  his  friends ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  archangel's 
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trumpet,  when  they  shall  stand  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
when  the  captive  shall  be  set  free  and  the  prisoner  loosed,  with  what 
joy  may  this  Christian  master  say;  "Lord,  behold  here  am  I,  and  the 
servants  thou  didst  give  me  upon  earth." 

From  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable,  the  first 
Rector  of  St.  John's  church  was  the  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  the 
second  was   the  Rev.   Charles   F.   Collins,   third   Rev.   E.   H. 

Cressy,  fourth  Rev. Harrison,  fifth  Rev.  James  Hilde 

brand.  The  war  between  the  States  intervening-,  there  were 
no  regular  services  held  during  that  period.  After  the  war 
there  was  a  missionary  clergyman  who  visited  the  church  at 
stated  intervals  for  several  years.  Subsequent  to  this  the 
last  rector  was  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Newell  from  about  1874  to 


About  the  year  1847  a  school  for  girls,  known  as  "Ashwood 
School,"  was  built  by  the  Diocese  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike,  at  the  foot  of  a 
round  hill  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  nearly  opposite  Hamil- 
ton Place,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lucius  J.  Polk.  The  Rev.  E.  H. 
Cressy,  then  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  was  principal.  The 
faculty  was  headed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  H.  Otey.  The  school 
building  was  .burned  about  1850  The  rectory  was  built 
on  the  north  side  of  the  turnpike,  a  few  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  church,  and  is  still  standing,  having  passed  into  other 
hands. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Cressy's  incumbency,  there  were 
fifty  comm(unicants.  The  first  interment  made  in  St.  John's 
church  yard  was  that  of  Rufus  K.  Polk,  who  died  in  1843. 
The  remains  of  other  two  of  the  brothers  whose  generosity 
and  Christian  spirit  made  this  House  of  the  Lord  possible 
also  rest  in  this  lovely  spot.  The  remains  of  the  fourth 
brother,  Leonidas  Polk,  who  was  killed  in  battle  during  the 
Civil  War,  are  interred  in  the  rear  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Au- 
gusta, Georgia.  The  remains  of  Bishop  Otey  are  also  buried 
in  St.  John's  church-yard. 

When  the  Federal  General  Buell  marched  south  from  Nash- 
ville to  reinforce  Gen.  Grant  near  Shiloh,  his  entire  army  pass- 
ed down  the  Columbia  and  Mt.  Pleasant  turnpike.  A  squad  of 
soldiers  from  the  Federal  army  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
church,  wrecked  the  organ,  removing  a  number  of  the  pipes 
which  they  conspicuously  displa}red  as  they  marched  along. 

During  the  Confederate  General  Hood's  march  into  Tennes- 
see in  the  Fall  of  3864,  and  a  few  clays  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  General  Pat  Cleburn,  while  passing  along  the  turn- 
pike in  front  of  the  church,  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  quiet  restfulness  of  the  place  that  he 
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"reined  in  his  horse  and  with  earnest  attention  viewed  the  beautiful 
scene,  the  little  church  with  its  ivy  covered  tower,  the  stately  oaks 
not  yet  denuded  of  their  leaves  and  above  all  the  calm  restful  love- 
liness of  the  landscape  surrounding.  Lingering  for  a  few  moments 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  this  place  of  such  singular  beauty  and 
charm,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  staff  officers  and  said :  'It  is  almost 
worth  dying  for  to  be  buried  in  such  a  beautiful  spot.'  How  little 
he  thought  that  his  body  would  soon  rest  there  and  that  the  leaves 
then  upon  the  trees  would  soon  fall  and  wither  on  his  grave,  and 
that  the  evergreens  were  then  so  nearly  readv  to  lay  upon  his  coffin 
lid." 

A  day  or  two  later  lie  fell  gallantly  leading  his  troops  in 
the  dreadful  battle  of  Franklin,  where  so  many  of  our  brave 
soldiers  laid  down  their  lives.  His  body  was  first  buried  at 
Kose  Hill  cemetery  near  Franklin,  but  mindful  of  his  remark 
as  he  passed  St.  John's  a  few  days  previous,  his  remains  were 
removed  and  interred  there,  and  by  his  side  were  buried  his 
brave  comrades.  Generals  Strahl,  Granbury,  Colonel  Young 
of  Texas  and  others.  Years  afterward  Gen.  Cleburn's  remains 
were  removed  to  Helena,  Ark.,  and  placed  beneath  an  appro- 
priate monument  erected  by  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Associa- 
tion.    General  Granbury's  remains  were  removed  to  Texas.f 

During  the  occ-upation  of  Middle  Tennessee  by  General 
Hood's  army,  the  Church  was  used  as  a  hospital.  The  pews 
were  temporarily  put  to  one  side,  and  replaced  by  cots.  At  no 
time,  however,  were  there  as  many  as  a  dozen  patients  under 
treatment.  The  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  had  charge  of  and 
assisted  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


f'After  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Chaplain  Quintard, — afterwards  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Tennessee — had  the  bodies  of  five  Confederate  generals  and  one  Major 
General  buried  in  the  sacred  soil  of  St.  John's.  In  time  their  respective  States  claimed 
their  ashes: — The  names  were  Maj.  Gen.  Pat  R.  Cleburne,  Brig.  Gen's  Adams, 
Carter,  Gist  and  Granberry." 

"The   Soldier   Bishop — Ellison   Capers,"   by  his  son,   Rev.   W.   B.    Capers,   D.D. 

Bishop  Capers  was  made  a  Brig.  General  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  age  of 
27,  succeeded  Gen.   Gist,  of  South  Carolina. 
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WILLIAM  TATHAM,  WATAUGAN 

Hon.  Sam'l  C.  Williams. 

The  significance  of  the  Watauga  Association  as  the  genesis 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tennessee,  and  as  the  earliest  mani- 
festation of  independent  government  in  the  West,  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  the  historians  of  our  country.1 

The  Articles  of  Association,  the  first  written  constitution 
adopted  for  their  government  by  the  consent  of  a  free  people 
in  America,  if  in  existence,  have  escaped  the  painstaking 
search  of  historians.  Attempts  to  reconstruct,  in  broad  out- 
line at  least,  the  scheme  of  government  under  the  Articles 
have  been  made,  with  the  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Washington  District,  The  Cumberland  Compact,  and  the 
Clarksville  Compact  as  bases. 

Ramsey,  after  giving  the  names  of  the  twelve  members  of 
the  Watauga.  Committee  of  Safety,  and  that  of  the  clerk  pro 
tern  of  the  Committee  and  Court,  expressed  regret  that  "the 
account  of  the  lives  of  all  these  pioneer  patriots  is  so  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  biography  of  each  of  them  would 
now  be  valuable  and  interesting."2 

The  barest  mention  of  the  clerk  is  made  by  Ramsey  and 
other  historians:  "William  Tatham,  Clerk  P.  T.."  A  true  ac- 
count of  his  early  life  in  the  WTatauga  Settlement,  and  in  later 
years,  will  disclose  that  William  Tatham  was  a  man  of  bril- 
liant parts,  who  carved  out  a  career  worthy  of  nieniorializa- 
tion  by  the  people  he  served.  To  rescue  from  near-oblivion 
his  record  as  that  of  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  pioneer  pa- 
triots should  be,  as  it  has  been  to  the  writer,  a  labor  of  love. 

William  Tatham  was  a  native  of  England.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1752,  at  Hatton-in-the-Forest,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  beautiful  Lake  District,  and  was  the  scion 
of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family,  related  to  the  family  of 
Lowther,  of  which  the  Earls  of  Lonsdale,  of  Whitehaven  Cas- 
tle, have  been  the  titular  heads.3  By  some  accounts  the 
Tatham  trace  up  to  Lord  Morville  as  remote  ancestors.  The 
father  of  young  Tatham,  Rev.  Sandford  Tatham,  became  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Hatton,  holding  along  with  it  the  living  of 
Appleby.      Having    five    children4    the   oldest,    William,    was 

xThe  comments  of  Bancroft,  VI,  401,  note;  and  of  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  I,  184,  are  familiar.  A  later  writer  says.  "One  can  find  no  more  striking 
fact  in  American  history  nor  one  more  typical,  than  the  simple  ease  with  which  the 
frontiersmen  .  .  .  framed  an  association  and  exercised  their  rights  and  privileges  of 
self-government."      McLaughlin,    The    Confederation    and    the    Constitution,     132. 

2Ramsey's    Annals,    107. 

3Burke's   History  of   Cumberland   and   Westmoreland,   I,   424. 

*A  younger  brother  of  William  Tatham,  Charles,  also  came  to  America  and 
served   as    a   captain   in    the   military    establishment  of   one   of    the    states. 
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placed  under  and  brought  np  by  his  maternal  grandmother 
at  Lancaster,  until  her  death  in  1760.  At  Lancaster  he  at- 
tended the  Friends'  School.  After  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother the  boy  was  placed  for  a  short  time  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  and  then  sent  to 
Over  Killet,  where  he  obtained  the  remainder  of  his  educa- 
tion— scant  for  an  English  youth  of  that  period.  Young  Tat- 
ham, so  long  absent  from  his  father's  household,  was  now  left 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  To  use  his  own  account: 
"He  was  sent  across  the  Atlantic  before  he  had  finished  his 
studies,  and  launched  into  a  world  of  strangers,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1769,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  with- 
out profession,  trade  or  employment,  and  with  no  more  than 
one  single  family  guinea  in  his  pocket.  Bred  up  to  no  occu- 
pation, brought  up  to  no  calling,  utterly  unacquainted  with 
business,  although  abandoned  and  forsaken,  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, lost;  for,  meeting  with  an  acquaintance,  he  was  by  him 
introduced  into  the  house  of  Messrs.  Carter5  and  Trent,  rep- 
utable merchants  on  James  Eiver,  in  Virginia;  and  what  re- 
flects credit  on  him,  possessed  their  friendship  until  the  end 
of  their  lives."6 

The  young  immigrant  was  given  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
mercantile  establishment  of  Carter  and  Trent.  After  serv- 
ing for  some  years  in  the  Virginia  house  of  the  firm,  Tatham 
desired  to  try  Ms  fortune  on  the  western  frontier,  and  went 
or  was  sent  to  the  Watauga  Settlement,  where  manifestly  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  John  Carter,  who  then  operated 
a  mercantile  business.  The  date  of  Tatham's  arrival  on  the 
border  is  not  given,  but  1774  was  fixed  as  the  year  when  he 
"went  to  the  back  country"  by  a  newspaper  of  the  period,  the 
Virginia  Gazette. 

The  young  Englishman,  inadequately  equipped  as  he 
deemed  himself,  had  sufficient  scholastic  training  to  make  him 
a  valuable  aid  to  John  Carter,  who  was  immersed  in  public 
affairs  as  well  as  in  the  business  of  merchandising,  of  farm- 
ing, and,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  dealing  in  lands.  It  is  fairly 
inferable  that  Tatham  lent  assistance  in  surveying  lands  for 
his   employer.        About   this   time,   William   Baily   Smith7    a 

5Doubtless  John  Carter,  of  Watauga,  who  may  have  maintained  a  commercial 
connection  with  a  partner  in  Virginia,  and  with  whom,  and  whose  family,  after 
Carter's   death,   young   Tatham   kept    up   a    connection. 

6Article  on  William  Tathum  in  Public  Characters,  1801-2,  (London,  1804).  The 
article  evidently  was  either  written  by  Tatham  or  based  on  notes  and  data  fur- 
nished by  him.  Parts  at  least  of  the  biography  consist  of  excerpts,  drawn  from 
such   notes,   in   Tatham's   own   words. 

7Smith  was  in  the  settlement  in  1775,  actively  participating  in  civil  affairs. 
Ramsey,  120,  186.  He,  in  1779,  served  as  one  of  the  North  Carolina  Commissioners 
for  the  survey  of  the  Virginia  state  line  along  with  Colonel  Richard  Henderson. 
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skilled  surveyor  was  on  the  frontier,  and  Tatham  probably 
took  lessons  in  surveying  and  in  the  first  principles  of  engi- 
neering under  Smith. 

In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Tatham  in  Public  Characters 
1801-2,  it  is  stated  that  he  went  West  "with  a  steady  determina- 
tion to  declare  himself  on  the  side  of  his  adopted  country  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  then  brewing."  This  was  due,  in 
part,  to  the  resentment  he  felt  because  of  his  treatment  by  his 
family. 

"His  family  in  England,  considering  assistance  as  rebellion, 
signified  its  displeasure  at  the  part  he  was  likely  to  take; 
but  as  this  advice  was  unaccompanied  by  any  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, and  no  feasible  means  were  presented  to  enable  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  threatened  conflict,  he  resolved  to  swim 
along  the  stream  of  public  opinion,  which  was  now  most  de- 
cidedly towards  emancipation  on  the  pairt  of  the  Colonies." 

The  clerkly  skill  of  Tatham  was  availed  of  when  in  the 
spring  of  1776,  Felix  Walker8  the  regular  clerk  of  the 
Watauga  Court  was  absent  on  a  campaign  against  the  British 
in  South  Carolina.  Young  Tatham  was  chosen  to  serve  pro 
tern,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  draft  the  Memorial  or  Petition  of 
the  Inhabitants  (July  5,  1776)  to  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  seeking  the  recognition  of  Washington  District. 
Doubtless  the  historical  subject-matter  of  the  Petition  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Watauga  leaders,  Carter,  Sevier,  and  the  two 
Robertsons,  but  that  most  interesting  historical  instrument 
was  drafted  by  Tatham: 

"The  memorial  on  which  the  civil  and  military  organization 
of  that  government  was  founded,  was  actually  drawn  up  by 
him  (and  still  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  North  Carolina) 
at  a  time  when  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age."" 

By  a  note  appended  to  this  text,  it  appears  that  the  time 
date  of  the  document  is  July  5,  1776 — one  day  after  the  proc- 
lamation in  distant  Philadelphia  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Young  Tatham  also  gave  valuable  assistance  in  bringing 
the  government  of  Washington  District  of  North  Carolina 
in  harmony  with  North  Carolina  laws,  in  the  transition  from 
the  independent  Association — "systematizing  the  jurispru- 
dence," as  he  termed  it. 

8Walker,  in  his  Memoir  or  Autobiography,  gives  an  account  of  his  clerkship  of 
the  Watauga  Court.  He,  while  on  the  Watauga,  married  the  daughter  of  Major 
Charles  Robertson.  He  removed  to  the  Old  North  State  in  later  years  and  rep- 
resented  one    of   her   districts   in    the   National   House  of   Representatives. 

9Public  Characters,  p.  424.  Ramsey,  the  historian,  found  the  petition  in  the 
archives  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  search  made  without  the  light  of  the  information 
given   in   this   sketch,    published   in    1804. 
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The  young  Englishman  was  soon  called  upon  to  act  upon 
his  resolution  to  support  the  country  of  his  adoption  against 
the  allies  of  his  native  land — the  Cherokee  Indians.  His  ac- 
count of  the  attack  made  by  the  Cherokees  on  the  fort  on  the 
Watauga,  under  old  Abraham,  settles  more  than  one  matter 
of  doubt  and  dispute  among  our  historians.  The  fort  was 
named  Fort  Caswell — in  honor  of  the  then  governor-elect  of 
North  Carolina,  Kichard  Caswell — and  not  Fort  Lee,  as  Eam- 
sey  states.10  The  commander  is  given  as  Col.  John  Carter. 
Tatham's  account  runs  as  follows: 

''About  his  period,  also,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the 
military  force  of  the  new  District  of  Washington,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  during  the  attack  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Indians,  at  Fort  Caswell  on  Watauga  River,  under  Colonel 
John  Carter  and  in  company  with  the  present  General  James 
Robertson  and  General  John  Sevier.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
campaign,  he  acted  in  a  similar  station  with  the  troops  en- 
camped at  Long  Island  of  Holston,  under  the  command  of  the 
late  Brigadier-General  Russell,  whose  approbation  and  thanks 
he  received." 

During  the  following  year,  1777,  Tatham  was  "eomrnis- 
sioned  as  quarter-master  at  Fort  Williams11  on  Nolochuckie 
River  under  General  Sevier,  then  major  commandant." 

Young  Tatham's  faithfulness  and  ability  had  been  so  often 
put  to  and  stood  the  test,  thai  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
serve  in  important  public  business.  When  the  Avery  Treaty 
with  the  Cherokees  at  Long  Island  was  negotiated,  July  20, 
1777,  Tatham  acted  as  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  and  re- 
duced to  writing  the  Talks  and  Treaty — "assisted  the  commis- 
sioners of  North  Carolina  in  preparing  the  documents,  and 
conducting  the  conferences." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tatham  became  impressed  by,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  Cherokee  chiefs.  He  embodied  his  im- 
pressions of  them,  along  with  facts  later  learned,  in  his  "Char- 
acters Among  the  North  American  Indians."12  Tatham  evi- 
dently preserved  notes  of  the  occurrences  and  speeches  on  the 
treaty  ground,  for  his  own  use.  Governor  William  Blount  in 
afters  years  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Tatham  for  the 
account  he,  Blount,  gave  of  that  treaty.13 

During  the  year  1777,  it  seems  that  Tatham  aided  John 
Carter,  James  Robertson  and  Charles  Robertson  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  official  communications  to  the  governor  of 
North  Carolina.    The  verbiage  and  style  of  these,  as  they  ap- 

10Ramsey,   page   

"Probably   named   in   honor  of   Colonel   John   Williams,   of   the   Transylvania    Com- 
pany. 

12See  post,   page   —   of   this   issue. 

13Blount  to  Secretary  of  War,  January  14,   1793. 
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pear  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Records,  clearly  point  to 
Tatham  as  composer. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  Tatham  left  the  Watauga  Settle- 
ment for  Virginia,  journeying  by  way  of  the  Moravian  town 
in  North  Carolina  (Salem).  In  Virginia,  he  entered  into  mer- 
cantile pursuits  on  his  own  account.  His  ability  was  not  of 
the  sort  to  bring  success  in  that  field.  Tatham  was  not  me- 
thodical or  systematic;  and  moreover,  was  too  eccentric  for 
any  great  measure  of  success  in  commercial  lines.  He  soon 
turned  toward  a  military  career  and  joined  a  company  of  vol- 
unteer cavalry,  whose  equipment  was  at  the  members'  own 
expense,  under  the  command  of  General  Nelson.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  took  an  active  part  in  quelling  the  riots  of  1778  at 
South  Quay.  During  the  year  1779  he  was  in  active  service 
under  General  Charles  Scott,  who  commanded  at  Williams- 
burgh.  That  officer,  on  one  occasion  sent  Tatham  to  rec- 
onnoitre the  British  forces  in  the  country  of  Nausemond.  The 
young  soldier  entered  the  town  of  Suffolk,  while  it  was  yet 
in  flames,  just  as  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  marched  out  of 
the  place,  and  made  immediate  report  to  his  general.  Here  his 
gallantry  attracted  the  attention  of  Samuel  Hardy,  who  for 
years  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Hardy  was  a  leader  of  the  bar  and  invited  Tatham  to 
begin  the  study  of  law  under  his  direction ;  and  the  younger 
man  did  devote  some  months  of  1780  to  the  reading  of  law 
in  Hardy's  office. 

The  call  of  the  wild  was  again  heard  by  the  student  and 
he  was  off  (1780)  to  the  western  frontiers,  where  he  assisted 
in  untangling  and  arranging  the  business  of  the  land  office. 
His  benefactor,  John  Carter,  had  resigned  the  office  of  entry- 
taker  of  western  lands  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Landon  Carter. 

There  was  need  for  the  services  of  Tatham  in  the  Carter 
home ;  and  he  responded,  spending  several  months  in  straight- 
ening out  affairs.  While  in  the  region,  he  met  Judge  Spruce 
Macay  and  William  R.  Davie.  Davie,  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  eminent  lawyers,  attended  the  courts  of  Washington 
County.14  Between  him  and  young  Tatham  a  friendship  was 
formed  that  in  after  years  drew  them  together. 

Tatham  returned  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Colonel  John  Todd,  then  attending  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Kentucky  country  on  a  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Virginia.  These  two  collaborated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  Western  Country,  the  first  manu- 

14Washington  County  Records;  also  William,  The  Washington  County  Bar,  Ten- 
nessee  Bar  Association   Proc.    1897,  p.    95. 
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script  ever  prepared  (1780),  treating  of  the  history  of  Ken- 
tucky's settlement.  Colonel  Todd  furnished  the  facts  and 
the  work  of  composition  fell  upon  Tatham,  who  in  1804,  wrote 
of  this  work : 

"Here  Tatham  became  known  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  spoke  favorably  of  that  effort  in  a  let- 
ter to  General  Greene,  and  has  ever  since  conferred  on  this 
gentleman  (Tatham)  the  honor  of  his  friendship,  the  benefit 
of  which  has  been  experienced  by  him  on  various  occasions." 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  Todd-Tatham  History  of  the 
Western  Country  was  ever  published  or  printed.  The  finding 
of  it  would  shed  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  making  of  which  Colonel  Todd  had  a  prominent  part. 
To  William  Tatham  came  the  honor  of  aiding  as  a  soldier 
of  America  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown.    He  says: 

''The  invasion  of  Virginia  by  General  Phillips  and  Arnold 
taking  place  about  this  time,  he  was  again  called  forth  into 
actual  service  and  attached  to  the  person  of  General  Xelson, 
being  nominated  an  auxiliary  in  his  suite  during  the  first 
part  of  that  campaign.  At  the  siege  of  York,  he  acted  as  vol- 
unteer, and  was  on  the  field  at  the  ever  memorable  storm  of 
the  redoubts,  which  caused  a  surrender  to  the  American  army, 
during  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October,  1781." 

After  the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis,  unexpectedly  Tat- 
ham received  an  appointment  as  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Privy 
Council  of  Virginia,  due  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  Jefferson 
and  Hardy.  He  served  with  satisfaction  about  a  year,  but 
on  the  persuasion  of  Hardy,  then  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Tatham  resigned  his  office  and  took  a  confidential  service 
for  Hardy,  in  carrying  out  of  which,  Tatham  nearly  lost  his 
life,  while  at  sea  in  a  leaky  vessel  off  the  Jersey  coast. 

Tatham,  about  this  time  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  toward 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Southwest,  but  just  how  definite 
were  his  dreams,  not  to  say  plans,  does  not  appear.  He  once 
more  came  in  touch  with  Jefferson  at  Philadelphia,  where  the 
latter  was  intending  to  embark  on  a  mission  to  Spain.  Tat- 
ham solicited,  and  was  given  by  Jefferson,  letters  of  introduc- 
ton  to  Spanish  officials  in  Cuba.  Equipped  with  these,  Tat- 
ham sailed  for  Havana  on  April  19,  1783,  as  the  sketch  recites: 
"in  order  to  combine  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  interests  in 
the  West  Indies  with  that  he  had  acquired  in  those  western 
countries  of  the  United  States,  which  border  on  the  Missis- 
sippi territories  of  his  Catholic  Majesty." 

After  spending  some  weeks  at  Havana,  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, thence  to  North  Carolina,  where  at  the  home  of  General 
William  R.  Davie,  he  finished  his  preparatory  legal  course. 
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He  was  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina  bar,  March  24,  1784, 
and  at  once  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  profession.  His 
clientage  seems  not  to  have  been  so  large  as  to  interfere  with 
Tatham's  dipping  into  his  favorite  field,  engineering  enter- 
prises. He  spent  parts  of  the  years  1784-6  in  exploring  the 
several  rivers  of  North  Carolina,  and  their  communications 
toward  the  waters  that  flowed  into  the  Mississippi.  His  de- 
sign, in  likelihood,  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  feasible 
to  link  Eastern  and  Trans-Alleghany  Carolina  by  waterways; 
and  he  must  have  struck  a  stone  wall,  indeed,  in  the  forbidding 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

In  1786,  with  John  Willis,  Esq.,  as  co-worker,  he  formu- 
lated the  scheme  and  laid  out,  named  and  established  the 
thriving  town  of  Lumberton,  Robeson  county,  North  Carolina, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Fayeitteville.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  new  town.15 

The  following  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature  from  Robeson  county.10 
As  a  member  of  that  body  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
give  proof  of  his  opposition  to  North  Carolina's  Treatment  of 
her  trans-Alleghany  territory  and  people,  and  to  demonstrate 
his  friendship  for  his  old  western  comrades,  Sevier  and  others, 
wdio  were  engaged  at  that  time  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
State  of  Franklin.  He  took  occasion  to  rebuke,  in  the  form 
of  a  written  protest,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  an  element  of 
the  North  Carolina  leaders  to  loot  the  public  lands  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  to  expose  the  hypocricy  of  their  claim  that 
the  Franklinites  were  wronging  the  Cherokees,  while  they 
themselves  were  speculators  encroaching  on  the  lands  of  the 
Chickasaws  between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers. 
The  Chickasaws,  he  said,  had  always  boasted  their  friendship 
for  the  white  people,  and  "instead  of  deserving  the  ingratitude 
shown  in  trespassing  on  their  rights,  have  ever  shown  us  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  and  a  magnanimity  far  above 
our  reach."117 

Tatham  was  honored  by  a  nomination  by  this  legislature 
as  one  of  the  several  candidates  from  whom  should  be  chosen 
by  ballot  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  but  Tatham  failed  of  an  election.  He  was  however, 
elected,  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Fayetteville  militia  district  in  which  he  resided.  Tatham 
thereafter  bore,  and  with  a  degree  of  pride,  the  title  of  "Col- 
onel." 

15North    Carolina    State    Records,    XIV,    99.2. 
"lb.   XX,   143,  et  seq. 
I7Ib.,   p.    294. 
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Colonel  Tatham  received,  about  this  time,  letters  of  a  con- 
ciliatory nature  from  his  people  in  England,  and  he  sailed  for 
his  old  home,  arriving  there  in  October,  1788.  On  visiting  his 
native  region,  he  was  "politely"  treated  by  his  relatives,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  whose  guest  he  was  at  a  fete 
at  Whitehaven  Castle,  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the 
landing  in  England  of  William  III  and  the  English  revolution. 
The  American  rebel  piqued  the  curiosity  of  kinsmen  and  coun- 
men ;  and  without  doubt  he  had  many  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing experiences  to  relate  of  his  life  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World. 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  Colonel  Tatham  returned  to  this 
country,  with  the  intention  of  again  making  his  home  in  Caro- 
lina. As  he  passed  through  Virginia,  however,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  the  governor,  Beverly  Randolph,  and  the  Privy 
OouDcil  of  that  state  to  remain  there  and  take  service  in  or- 
ganizing a  geographical  department  of  State,  having  in  view 
the  gathering  of  data,  and  affording  information  relative  to 
the  southern  and  western  frontiers. 

Apartments  were  furnished  him  at  public  expense,  and  he 
was  given  full  access  to  the  archives  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  Ms  work.  He  did  much  work  on  a  draft  of 
a  large-scale  county  map  of  Virginia.18  Tatham  and  Todd  had 
in  1780,  mapped  the  Kentucky  country  in  preparing  their 
history  and  delineated  the  boundaries  of  the  three  counties 
of  Jefferson,  Fayette  and  Lincoln. 

Colonel  Tatham  left  on  record  an  appreciation  of  the  geo- 
graphical skill  of  Colonel  Daniel  Smith,  as  evidenced  by  the 
latters  report  on  and  delineation  of  the  Carolina- Virginia 
state  line.  "It  has  more  merit  than  any  other  public  work  in 
my  possession."19 

Colonel  Tatham  conducted  a  correspondence  with  Jefferson 
respecting  his  work  as  State  geographer.  He  appealed  to  Gov- 
ernor Randolph  to  be  instructed  whether  he  should  color  the 
islands  in  the  Mississippi  to  indicate  American  ownership.  "If 
we  ever  mean  to  contest  the  exclusive  navigation  with  the 
Spaniards  (which  one  day  must  be  the  case)  we  ought  to  neg- 
lect no  step  to  propagate  the  earliest  evidence  of  claim.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  nothing  amiss,  I  suppose,  in  such  a  peaceable 
assertion  of  our  future  expectations.  At  all  events  I  am  per- 
suaded the  people  of  Carolina  and  the  Western  Settlements, 
abstractedly  considered,  will  avail  themselves  when  they  have 
power,  to  seize  the  whole  to  their  use,  independent  of  eastern 
consequences."20 

18Calendar  Virginia   State  papers   V,    133. 

»Ib. 

20April    10,    1790;    Calendar   Virginia   State   papers,   V,    196. 
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As  a  temporary  guide  to  the  war  office,  Tatham  compiled 
an  "Analysis  of  the  State  of  Virginia"  (1790),  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  caused  to  be  published  at  Philadelphia.  Colonel 
Tatham  began  about  1791  to  form  plans  for  a  general  topo- 
graphical survey ;  indeed,  he  may  in  all  fairness  be  called  the 
"Father  of  the  United  States  Topographical  and  Coast  Sur- 
veys." In  1791,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an 
act  authorizing  him  to  raise,  by  way  of  a  lottery,  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  geographical  work  he  had  in  hand  and  in  pros- 
pect.21    The  effort  ended  in  failure. 

In  1792,  Colonel  Tatham  accompanied  General  Henry  Lee, 
then  governor  of  Virginia,  on  a  tour  of  the  southwestern  coun- 
ties of  that  state ;  and  Tatham  proceeded  on  to  the  newly-formed 
Territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
there  the  practice  of  law.  He  went  to  the  home  of  the  Car- 
ters (in  Washington  county  at  that  time)  and  on  September 
2,  1792,  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Jonesborough.  While 
waiting  for  a  clientage,  Tatum  conceived  the  idea  of  again 
turning  historian,  tempted  thereto,  no  doubt,  by  the  mass  of 
historical  material  that  must  have  been  in  the  home  of  two 
such  leaders  as  John  and  Landon  Carter.  In  the  September 
22nd  issue  of  the  Knoxville  Gazette,  "William  Tatham,  of 
Jonesborough,"  announced : 

"I  am  endeavoring  to  collect  a  History  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress from  the  first  settlement  on  lease  from  the  Indians,"  and 
he  asks  that  data  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  the  region 
be  sent  to  him  "under  cover  to  Landon  Carter,  Esquire,  Wa- 
tauga." 

It  seems  fairly  certain  that  Tatham  at  this  time  collected 
many  valuable  original  documents,  and  made  copies  and  notes 
of  others.  The  historical  interest  attaching  to  the  Articles 
of  Association  of  the  Watauga  government  was  not  without 
appreciation  on  his  part;  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  at 
least  a  copy  of  the  Articles  was  taken  by  Mm. 

A  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  territorial  bar,  tiring  of 
being  ridden  as  free  horses,  joined  in  a  card  to  the  public, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Knoxville  Gazette.  They  gave 
notice  that  they  would  not  give  any  advice,  "without  being 
paid  the  fees  established  by  law."  Tatham  thought  fit  to  an 
nounce  certain  rules  for  his  own  conduct  as  a  lawyer,  in  the 
same  newspaper  (issue  of  April  6,  1793)  : 


21Henning's    Statutes,    XIII,    V,    196. 
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"Fiat  Justicia. 

"Having  adopted  the  above  motto  as  early  as  I  had  the  honor  of 
admission  to  the  bar,  I  have  covenanted  with  myself  that  I  will 
never  depart  from  it;  and  on  this  foundation  I  have  built  a  few 
maxims  which  afford  my  reflections  an  unspeakable  satisfaction. 

"1.  I  will  practice  law  because  it  affords  me  opportunities  of 
being  a  more  useful  member  of  society. 

"2.  I  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  anyone  because  his  purse  is 
empty. 

"3.     I  will  advise  no  man  beyond  a  comprehension  of  his  cause. 

"4.  I  will  bring  none  into  law  who,  my  conscience  tells  me, 
should  be  kept  out  of  it. 

"5.  I  will  never  be  unmindful  of  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  this 
comprehends  the  fatherless,  widow,  and  those  who  are  in  bondage. 

"6.  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  client;  but  never  so  unfaithful  to 
myself  as  to  become  party  to  his  crime. 

"7.  In  criminal  cases  I  will  not  underrate  my  abilities;  for  if  my 
client  proves  a  rascal,  his  money  is  better  in  my  hands,  and  if  not, 
I  hold  the  option. 

"8.  I  will  never  acknowledge  the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature, 
or  consider  their  acts  to  be  law  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

"9.  No  man's  greatness  shall  elevate  him  above  the  justice  due 
my  client. 

"10.  I  will  consent  to  no  compromise  when  I  conceive  a  verdict 
essential  to  my  client's  future  reputation  or  protection;  for  of  this 
he  cannot  be  complete  judge. 

"11.  I  will  advise  the  turbulent  with  candor,  and  if  they  will  go 
to  law  against  my  advice,  they  must  pardon  me  for  volunteering 
against  them. 

"12.  I  will  acknowledge  every  man's  right  to  manage  his  own 
cause  if  he  pleases. 

"The  above  are  my  rules  of  practice;  and  I  will  not  (at  any 
critical  juncture)  promise  to  finish  my  business  in  person,  if  the 
public  interest  require  my  removal  hence,  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  for  those  who  like  them,  and  endeavor  to  leave  it  in  proper 
hands  if  I  should  be  absent. 

"William  Tatham. 

"Knoxville,  March  21,  1793." 

This  indicates  that  Tatham  had  removed  from  Jonesbor- 
ough  to  Knoxville,  and  also  that  lie  reserved  the  privilege  of 
moving  on  to  another  field,  which  privilege  he  was  soon  to 
exercise. 

Colonel  Tatham  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  officials 
of  Virginia,  and  some  of  his  letters  throw  much  light  on  the 
territorial  affairs,  and  show  the  far-reach  of  Tatham's  intel- 
lectual activity,  as  well  as  its  varied  trend.  In  a  letter  of 
April  28,  1793,  he  wrote  the  Governor  of  Virginia : 

"I  returned  from  Knoxville  last  evening  and  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  tomorrow's  post  to  write  you.  ...  I  believe  I  mentioned  the 
Chickasaws  being  with  Governor  Blount,  and  something  of  their 
proposals.  I  will  renew  that  subject,  for  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  too 
much  dwelt  upon,  seeing  that  they  offer  everything  that  we  could 
wish,   and   every   advantage   that   they   have   power   to   give   to   the 
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United  States  over  their  circumjacent  enemies.  Lest  my  last  should 
have  been  miscarried,  I  wili  recapitulate  their  talks  which  were  re- 
ceived by  three  warriors  now  at  Knoxville  and  by  them  delivered  to 
Governor  Biount.  They  wish  to  take  hold  of  the  same  war  club 
which  they  hold,  to  the  end  that  the  stroke  on  our  joint  enemies  (the 
Creeks)   may  be  double,  and  severely  felt. 

"They  request  us  to  settle  a  strong  garrison  at  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
in  their  own  country,  so  that  their  people  and  our  men  may  war 
together,  and  have  a  safe  place  to  retreat.  They  ask  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  men  to  direct  them  in  the  use  of  them  against  the 
common  foe,  with  a  great  number  of  blunderbusses.  They  prefer  a 
state  of  poverty  and  honesty  to  the  riches  which  their  neighbors  ac- 
quire by  plunder  and  murder,  and  therefore  ask  us  to  assist  them 
with  such  necessaries  as  can  be  spared,  inviting  us  (as  I  apprehend) 
without  the  idea  of  pecuniary  consideration,  to  settle  their  lands  on 
the  north'  side  of  Tennessee,  and  become  their  neighbors.  I  will 
observe  on  this  invitation  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  from  the  best  in- 
formation, that  the  United  States  had  never  so  great  an  offer  made 
them.  For  the  point  or  position  which  they  will  give  peaceably  into 
our  hands  commands  a  portage  of  sixteen  miles  only  (and  I  believe 
less)  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  navigable  waters  of  Mobile,  as 
well  as  the  immense  extent  of  country  which  must  soon  become  the 
bone  of  Spanish  contention;  and  facilitates  the  routes  to  many  angles 
on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  Nature's  masterpiece  for  an  immense  and 
powerful  city.22  It  intercepts  the  main  communication  between  the 
hostile  tribes  of  North  and  South.  It  secures  the  Chickasaw  and 
the  Choctaw  nations  as  effective  light  infantry  in  our  service.  It 
places  our  troops  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  every  necessary, 
even  of  native  production,  with  ease,  from  the  western  settlements, 
and  puts  us  in  a  condition  to  convey  heavy  artillery  (of  our  own 
casting  here)  as  well  as  armies,  and  military  supplies,  with  a  degree 
of  facility  unsuspected  by  the  Spaniards.  Whenever  threatening 
harm  shall  burst  on  this  devoted  country,  this  [will  be]  the  field  of 
contest  for  the  sole,  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi. 
I  have  nearly  completed  a  new  map  of  all  of  this  country  .  ... 
and  shall  go  in  a  few  days  to  lay  it  before  the  President,  either  with 
or  without  Governor  Blount.  ...  In  collecting  materials  for 
this  work,  I  have  stumbled  on  the  traces  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and 
have  satisfied  my  mind  of  his  whole  route;  but  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  works  on  Elk  or  Muskingum  were  his.     .     .     . 

"I  give  it  to  you  on  good  authority,  that  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
Creeks,  all  on  one  day,  and  one  hundred  in  their  rear,  did  and  were 
to  cross  the  Tennessee  at  the  Creek  crossing  below  Cumberland 
mountains  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day,  said  to  be  intended  against 
the  Cumberland  settlements  and  the  Kentucky  settlements.  .  .  . 
It  will  most  likely  turn  out  that  they  have  made  sad  havock  some- 
where during  the  light  of  the  present  moon.  I  have  no  later  infor- 
mation from  Cumberland  than  the  killing  of  Colonel  Isaac  Bledsoe, 
which  happened  last  Monday  week,  and  must  have  been  before  this 
party  could  have  arrived  on  Cumberland,  I  suppose.     .     .     . 

"At  Knoxville,  you  are  already  advised  that  Governor  Blount  had 
a  talk  with  Watts,  and  was  to  receive  answer  in  twenty-one  days 
whether  the  lower  towns  should  send  warriors  to  Philadelphia  agree- 
able to  the  President's  request.     .     .     . 

22Tatham's  dream  of  a  great  city  at  this  place  was  more  than  a  century  ahead  of 
Henry   Ford's. 
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"The  Governor,  by  circular  letter  to  the  respective  militia  cap- 
tains, has  put  the  question:     'Assembly  or  no  Assembly?'"23 

In  October,  1793,  because  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
country  from  a  geographic  standpoint,  Tatham  was  solicited 
by  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  subdivide  the  state  into  "ridings"  for  the  twelve 
deputy  marshals,  which  task  he  performed. 

In  1794,  some  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  Philadelphia, 
among  them  Robert  Morris  and  John  Nicholson,  were  invest- 
ing, for  speculative  purposes,  in  lands  in  the  new  Territory 
South  of  the  Ohio.  Nicholson  was  acquiring  large  holdings  in 
Washington,  Hawkins  and  Knox  counties,  preliminary  to  the 
floating  of  his  "Territorial  Company''  in  April  following.24  The 
sanguine  and  mercurial  Tatham  thought  that  this  venture 
might  open  to  him  congenial  employment  and  he  journeyed 
to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  connection  with 
the  promoters.  His  failure  to  do  so,  was  not,  to  his  mind, 
unrelated  to  the  disaster  which  overtook  these  land  specula- 
tors. He,  in  1804,  wrote  of  his  visit  to  Philadelphia:  "Here 
the  voluminous  speculations  of  Messrs.  Morris,25  Nicholson 
and  Greenleaf  were  submitted  to  his  examination ;  and,  if 
his  advice  had  been  taken,  the  parties  might  have  avoided 
some  degree  of  trouble." 

While  in  Philadelphia,  he  further  diversified  his  activities 
by  becoming  a  law  reporter.  He  had  had  some  connection  with 
the  law  cause  of  Kamper  v.  Hawkins  in  the  courts  of  Virginia, 
which  case  involved  the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  declare 
unconstitutional  and  void,  an  act  of  the  legislature.  All  the 
judges  of  the  General  Court  delivered  opinions  upholding  the 
constitution  as  against  the  legislative  act.  The  courts  in  one 
or  two  of  the  Colonies  had  asserted  the  right  to  declare  un- 
constitutional acts  to  be  void,  but  the  question  was  of  such 
import  in  1794,  as  to  be  of  general  interest.  There  being  no 
reports  of  decided  cases  officially  published  in  Virginia  at 
that  date,  Tatham  prepared  and  published  a  report  of  Kamper 

^Calendar  Virginia  State  Papers,  VI,  354.  The  reference  in  the  last  paragraph 
is  to  an  election  to  decide  whether  in  the  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio  the  inhabi- 
tants should  be  legislated  for  thereafter  through  the  medium  of  a  general  assembly, 
in  lieu  of  the  council.  The  proclamation  of  Governor  Blount  for  the  election  of 
representatives  in   such   assembly   appears   in   American   Historical   Magazine,   II,   257-8. 

^Nicholson  issued  the  prospectus,  "Plan  of  the  Association  of  the  Territorial 
Company.  Established  April,  1795.  (Philadelphia,  R.  Aitkin  and  Son,  1795.)  The 
schedule  of  the  lands  claimed  to  be  owned  shows:  Washington  county,  35,940  acres; 
Hawkins  county,  95,370  acres;  and  Knox  county,  179,594  acres;  and,  based  on  this 
as  capital  stock,  there  were  to  be  issued  "1554  shares  of  stock  of  two  hundred  acres 
each."  The  board  of  managers  was  composed  of  Walter  Stewart,  major-general  of 
the  militia;  Jonathan  Mifflin,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania;  James  Gibson, 
attorney,  and  John  Nicholson,  all  of  Pennsylvania.  This  doubtless  was  the  first  boom 
enterprise   launched   in   corporate   form   in   the   Tennessee   Country. 

^For  a  phase  of  this  speculation  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  in   Tennessee    lands,   see   Tyler's    Quarterly,    II,    175. 
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v.  Hawkins  in  pamphlet  form,  and  years  before  it  found  a 
place  in  1  Virginia  Cases,  81. 

Colonel  Tatham  fixed  what  he  called  his  geographical  of- 
fice at  Philadelphia,  for  a  whole  year,  and  made  several  un- 
successful efforts  at  publication  of  the  best  of  his  materials, 
"but  was  more  fortunate  in  the  accumulation  of  documents 
and  in  the  extension  of  a  respectable  intercourse  among  the 
leading  characters"  of  the  New  World. 

Doubtless  amidst  the  rage  for  land  speculation,  which  had 
as  one  center  the  new  Southwest  Territory,  Tatham  got  an  ink- 
ling of  some  daring  enterprise  that  concerned  the  vast  domain 
of  Spain.  His  earlier  visit  to  Havana  may  be  rcalled  in  this 
connection,  as  showing  a  predilection.  Tatham  now  deter- 
mined on  a  bold  venture,  the  nature  of  which  he  little  more 
than  hints  at: 

''Some  little  time  after  this  an  event  occurred  in  his  life 
which  has  created  some  little  curiosity,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  throw  as  much  light  on  that  affair  as  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  and  confidential  propriety  will  justfy." 

In  the  sketch  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  that  Tatham's 
collection  of  geographical  documents  and  the  reputation  he 
had  for  a  mastery  of  "the  public  economy  of  North  America," 
induced  many  to  cultivate  his  society. 

"In  consequence,  he  soon  attained  a  very  extensive,  and  even 
minute,  acquaintance  with  the  various  intrigues  of  the  times;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  intimated  a  foresight  of  many  evils  which  have  since 
occurred  to  several  of  the  leading  characters  in  America.  .  .  . 
He  had  private  information  of  premeditated  mischiefs  which  were 
too  far  advanced  to  be  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  measures  of  a 
public  interference;  and  nothing  but  individual  promptitude  seemed 
likely  to  avert  impending  horrors  and  discriminate  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  will  of  the  community.  .  .  .  To  have  conferred 
with  General  Washington  (not  to  speak  of  the  intrusion)  would 
have  subjected  that  excellent  man  to  almost  unavoidable  censure, 
and  involved  the  United  States  in  a  war  in  which  they  might  have 
been  vanquished. 

"Colonel  Tatham  saw  but  one  remedy  for  the  impending  evil; 
this  was  to  converse  with  the  Spanish  Minister  on  certain  ill-timed 
measures.  .  .  .  He  had  already  been  introduced  to  this  worthy 
personage,  had  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  obtained 
his  confidence.  .  .  .  The  prospect  of  rescuing  the  country  and 
its  innocent  western  inhabitants  from  misery  was  an  event  accom- 
panied with  inexpressable  satisfaction.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  the  honor  of  the  head  and  heart  of  Don  Joseph  de  Jaudennes,  be 
it  recorded,  that  the  purse  and  patronage  of  that  virtuous  man  en- 
abled him  to  attempt  at  the  Court  of  Spain  that  which  could  not  be 
done  in   America." 

Can  it  be  that  Tatham,  while  at  Knoxville  or  Philadelphia, 
had  come  into  some  knowledge  of  a  design  against  the  Span- 
ish possessions,  yet  but  in  the  incipient  stage  but  which  was 
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to  develop  into  some  such  outbreaking  scandal  as  that  which 
brought  woe  to  Senator  William  Blount  ?  Had  Tatham  learned 
at  Knoxville,  from  Blount,  of  any  such  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment? Whatever  may  be  the  case,  Tatham  evidently  prepared 
to  draw  to  himself  some  personal  profit  from  the  disclosures 
he  could  make  to  the  authorities  of  Spain. 

Bearing  letters  from  Don  Jaudennes,  no  other  being  cog- 
nizant of  his  real  mission,  Colonel  Tatham  embarked  at  New 
York  in  November,  1795,  on  board  a  Swedish  bark  bound  for 
Cadiz,  Spain,  where  he  arrived  on  Christmas  clay.  The  king 
being  absent  at  Bajados,  an  audience  could  not  be  arranged 
for  a  date  earlier  than  February,  at  Seville. 

The  Colonel  thought  he  was  justified  in  wearing  to  the  pres- 
entation at  court  in  Seville  "a  field  uniform  of  the  American 
States."  Later  he  presented  his  letter  of  introduction  to 
Gardoqui.  The  American  soldier  met  with  a  '"gracious  recep- 
tion" at  Court  and  from  the  populace. 

Tatham's  lack  of  poise  and  tangential  tendencies  soon 
spoiled  his  plans.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Spain,  France 
was  making  overtures  to  that  country  to  bring  her  into  an 
alliance  against  Great  Britain  in  the  war  then  in  progress. 
Tatham,  over-estimating  his  consequence,  made  some  effort  to 
have  Spain  preserve  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  He  was  ob- 
served paying  visits  to  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
the  British  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  Court.  Tatham  noticed 
a  change  in  the  treatment  of  himself  by  the  Spaniards  and  on 
July  8,  1796,  he  received  formal  notice  from  the  king  of  his 
dismissal  from  the  kingdom.26 

Colonel  Tatham  proceeded  in  a  few  days  from  Madrid  to 
the  coast  and  embarked  for  England,  landing  at  Plymouth, 
August  16,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  London. 

In  the  great  capital  of  his  native  land,  Tatham  yielded  to 
an  impulse  to  write  and  publish,  feeling  surer  of  a  public  that 
would  buy  his  books  and  pamphlets  than  he  could  have  been  in 
America.  Just  before  leaving  Virginia,  he  had  published  a 
pamphlet  on  canal  construction — "Address  to  the  Sharehold- 
ers and  others  Interested  in  Canals  in  Virginia"  (1791).  His 
first  literary  productions  in  London  were  on  the  same  subject : 
''Plan  for  Insulating  the  Metropolis  by  a  Canal"  (1797)  ;  "Be- 
marks  on  Inland  Canals"  (1798)  and  "The  Political  Economy 
of  Inland  Navigation"  (1799). 

28This  letter  of  dismissal  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  makes  it  plain  that  Tatham  had 
not  failed  of  making  an  impression  of  his  consequence:  "His  Majesty  requires  that 
your  Lordship  depart  immediately  from  his  dominions,  and  direct  your  course  whither- 
soever you  may  conceive  it  most  to  your  advantage.  But  I  have  it  nevertheless  in 
charge  to  assure  your  Lordship  of  our  good  wishes  that  God  may  guard  your  life 
many   years.      Given   at  the  palace,  the  8th   of  July,    1796." 
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His  next  works  were  on  agricultural  topics :  "Essay  on  the 
Culture  and  Commerce  of  Tobacco"  (1800,  Verner  and  Hood, 
Svo.),  which  is  esteemed  by  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject  to  be 
"an  excellent  account  of  the  industry  in  Virginia  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  Next  came  from  the  press  his 
"Advantages  of  Oxen  in  Tillage"  (1801  Svo.)  ;  "National  Irri- 
gation" (1801  Svo)  ;  and  "Communications  on  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  in  the  United  States  (1800  Svo). 

Colonel  Tatham's  writing  brought  him  into  notice  and 
repute  as  a  scientist  and  engineer.  In  1801  he  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  London  Docks  at  Wapping,  a  position 
of  great  responsibility,  and  to  him  replete  with  interest  in  that 
a  variety  of  problems  of  intricacy  were  to  be  solved.  He  felt 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  the  plans  of  a  board  of 
engineers,  which  had  been  adopted  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment. However,  in  some  directions  he  had  a  free  hand,  and 
claims  to  have  driven  "the  first  piling  of  foundation  for  drain- 
age pipes  in  interpiled  quincunx."  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  docks  finally  concluded  to  complete  the  work  by  letting  the 
remainder  to  contract,  and  Tatham  passed  out  of  service  in 
the  shift.  He,  however,  turned  his  experience  to  account  in 
writing  his  "Report  on  an  Examination  of  Certain  Impedi- 
ments and  Obstructions  in  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames" 
( 1803 ) ,  in  which  he  took  issue  with  'self-created  engineers  who 
may  sometimes  learn  from  speculative  engineers,  theorists  and 
projectors."27  The  last  work  of  this  prolific  period  in  England 
was  "The  Navigation  and  Conservancy  of  the  River  Thames" 
(1803). 

Tatham,  during  his  stay  in  London,  contributed  scientific 
papers  to  the  "Monthly,"  the  Philosophical"  and  the  "Commer- 
cial" Magazines ;  and  brought  out  a  "Collection  of  Casual  Doc- 
uments, by  William  Tatham." 

James  Monroe  was  in  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in 
1804,  and  Colonel  Tatham  was  glad  to  renew  with  him  rela- 
tions  of   something  like  intimacy.      Tatham   longed   for  his 

"London,  September  25,  1804. 
"Dear  Sir:  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Colonel  Tatham, 
whom  I  have  known  for  more  than  twenty  years,  at  first  as  clerk 
of  the  Council  at  Richmond.  I  have  seen  him  here  from  my  arrival 
to  this  period  frequently;  and,  at  his  request,  as  he  is  about  setting 
out  for  America,  give  him  this  to  you.  I  consider  him  as  the  firm 
friend  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  being  there 
through  the  whole  of  our  Revolution.  He  has  been  employed  here  in 
considerable  trust,  in  the  care  of  the  London  Docks  as  engineer,  and 
is  thought  to  possess  much  information  on  all  questions  in  mechanics, 

"Gentleman's    Magazine,    1803,    LXXIII,    834. 
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adopted  country,  and  asked  Monroe  for  a  letter  to  James  Mad- 
ison, then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Monroe  complying,  wrote : 

the  use  of  water  to  mechanical  purposes,  in  canals,  etc.  I  think  him 
an  honest  and  active  man;  and  am  persuaded  that  opportunities 
may  be  offered  in  the  United  States  in  which  he  may  be  useful  to 
his  country  while  he  draws  from  his  services  some  emoluments  for 
himself.''' 

Equipped  with  this  letter,  Colonel  Tatham  in  1805  sailed 
for  a  Virginia  port.  He  was  soon  given  employment  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  survey  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Fear,  that  strip  which 
has  so  often  proven  dangerous  to  navigators.  Tatham's  cutter 
used  in  professional  labors,  the  "Governor  Williams,"  was 
at  one  time  driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  the  Colonel  sustaining  a 
loss  of  sundry  valuable  effects.28 

While  yet  engaged  in  the  coast  survey  (1807)  it  seemed  for 
a  time  that  England  and  the  United  States  were  about  to  drift 
into  war.  A  British  squadron  under  Commodore  Douglass 
anchored  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Norfolk,  and  President 
Jefferson  was  much  concerned  over  reports  that  the  visitor's 
intent  was  hostile.  He  deputized  Tatham  to  make  use  of  his 
coast-surveying  cutter  in  setting  and  keeping  a  watch  on  the 
motions  of  the  British  vessels.  Jefferson  wrote  instructing  Tat- 
ham to  journalize  everything  that  fell  under  his  observation, 
and  to  make  a  daily  report  to  the  Chief  Executive.  Thus 
again  were  Jefferson  and  Tatham  in  contact;  and  Tatham 
faithfully  served  his  chief  and  country  against  the  English.29 

Tatham  was  truly  a  victim  of  his  own  versatility.  He  lacked 
the  concentration  and  persistence  requisite  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  He  was  indeed  brilliant,  but  with  his  bril- 
liancy there  went  a  sanguine  temperament  that  led  to  a  dis- 
sipation of  his  powers  in  diverse  endeavors.  On  his  last  return 
to  America,  he  was  poor.  Advanced  in  years  he  found  himself 
without  provision  for  the  infirmities  that  were  creeping  upon 
him.  In  1806  (April)  he  caused  to  be  presented  in  Congress, 
through  Representative  Joseph  Clay,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  prop- 
osition for  a  sale  by  him  and  purchase  by  the  government  of 
Tatham's  "collection  of  books,  maps,  manuscripts,  etc.,  relat- 
ing to  the  topography  and  public  economy  of  the  United  States, 
to  form  a  basis  of  a  department  of  works  and  public  economy." 
With  this  offer,  Tatham  submitted  a  letter  describing  his  col- 
lection. Also  submitted,  was  the  above  letter  from  James 
Monroe  to  James  Madison,  certifying  to  Tatham's  standing  as 

^Poore's   Index,    9th    Congress,    1st.    Session,   p.    64. 

29Writings  of  Jefferson  (Washington  ed.)  V,  116,  145.  Tatham's  numerous  re- 
ports are  preserved  in  the  Jefferson  Papers.  Tatham  also  conducted  a  correspondence 
with   other   Virginia   statesmen,    such   as   Wilson    Cary    Nicholas    (1807-9). 
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a  scientist  and  geographer.30  The  effort  was  unavailing.  Tat- 
ham's project  for  such  a  department  was  a  generation  ahead 
of  the  conception  of  the  average  congressman. 

Johnston  in  his  History  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (pp. 
50-53)  speaks  regretfully  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  avail 
of  an  offer  of  Tatham  to  sell  his  collection  in  1806,  and  thereby 
"secure  and  preserve  the  invaluable  collection."  This  author- 
ity in  just  appraisal,  says  That  Colonel  Tatham  was  the  first 
to  define  the  functions  of  a  national  library  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  dated  February  10,  1806.  Johnston  emphasizes  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  the  collection  of  Americana.  It  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  surveys  known  to  have  been  made  in 
North  America  by  the  topographical  engineers  of  England, 
France  and  Spain,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  describ- 
ing the  adjacent  countries  of  Canada,  the  Floridas  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Mobile,  and  embracing 
the  original  documents  of  General  Wolfe  and  his  successors 
in  Canada,  and  on  the  Mississippi.  The  collection  is  described 
as  being  "tolerably  complete  in  contemporary  facts  during 
the  Revolution  in  America,  brought  into  a  few  chronological 
volumes. 

There  are  further  notices  and  descriptions  of  the  collec- 
tion, at  the  time  stored  in  Tatham's  home  near  the  Treasury 
in  Washington,  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  November  6, 
1813,  and  March  25,  1814.  There  are  letters  from  Tatham  to 
Madison  regarding  the  collection,  of  dates  March  16,  June  26, 
December  7,  1812;  April  18,  1814;  April  1,  1815,  among  the 
Madison  MSS. 

Draper  left  this  note  in  his  own  collection :  "Colonel  Wil- 
liam Tatham  designed  a  work,  about  1790-92,  on  the  Indian 
AVars  of  the  West,  and  made  collections,  but  failed."  The 
similarity  of  the  two  men,  Draper  and  Tatham,  in  this  respect 
is  striking;  each  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  who  failed  to 
reduce  his  material  to  concrete  form.  The  results  of  the  de- 
voted labors  of  the  one  have  been  preserved,  while  the  collec- 
tion of  his  predecessor  seems  to  have  been  lost,  though  he 
made  earnest  and  repeated  and  even  importunate  efforts  to 

30Poore's  Index.  Clay's  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  shows  that  Tatham 
had  been  for  years  engaged  in  earnest  study  in  "helping  to  bring  up  the  arrears 
of  the  history  of  the  States,"  and  Tatham's  letter  set  forth  that  he  had  "succeeded 
beyond  any  expectation  in  the  accumulation  of  inestimable  materials."  Appended 
to  the  letter  was  a  schedule  of  the  effects  offered  for  sale :  "A  promiscuous  collection 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  country;"  his  large  and  smaller  maps  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  latter  in  four  atlas  sheets  .  .  .  his  divisions  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  on  sixteen  sheets."  "Many  fine  surveys  of  the  Mississippi  River."  Tatham 
urged  on  Congress  the  duty  of  perpetuating  the  history  of  the  Western  parts:  "So 
that  the  people  should  be  taught  to  know  and  respect  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Union  as  one  common  people,  linked  together  by  the  ties  of  reciprocity,  mutual  af- 
fection   and    general    interest." 
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have  his  work  handed  down  to  posterity — without  success  be- 
cause of  the  short-sightedness  of  the  people's  purse-holders  of 
that  day. 

Tatham  was  glad  to  accept  employment  at  Washington, 
and  for  a  time  he  gave  aid  to  the  Department  of  State  as 
draftsman  and  geographer.  Some  of  his  work  in  that  capacity 
(1812)  touched  territory  as  far  away  as  that  of  Michigan.  He 
was  also  employed  by  President  Madison  as  a  topographical 
engineer;  and  it  seems  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  navy 
yard,  perhaps  as  an  expert  draftsman.  When  John  Sevier 
was  in  Congress  in  1813,  he  spent  some  of  his  Sundays  in 
company  with  Colonel  Tatham,  the  two  dining  together  "at 
Mr.  Willard's  at  the  navy  yard."31 

Tatham  was  a  bachelor,  and  this  opportunity  to  relieve 
loneliness  by  eating,  drinking  and  exchanging  reminiscences 
with  his  comrade  of  old  Watauga  days  must  have  been  for 
him  a  treat.  Their  recollection  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Caswell 
by  the  Cherokees  and  its  moving  incidents  ought  to  have  been 
preserved  by  young  George  Sevier  who  was  with  his  father 
at  this  time.32 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  a  man  of  such  indubitable  genius 
yielding  to,  what  seemed  to  him,  tyrannous  necessity  and  ac- 
cepting grooving  and  benumbing  departmental  work  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  chronicle  of  his  life  as  it  had  been  actually  lived  up 
to  this  time,  reads  not  unlike  the  invention  of  some  spinner 
of  romance.  He  was,  however,  wanting  in  that  fixity  of  pur- 
pose and  in  that  granitic  element  that  compels  success.  In- 
herent instead  were  some  of  the  defects  of  the  visionary,  mixed 
with  more  than  a  dash  of  egotism;  and  as  age  crept  on,  he 
must  have  smarted  all  the  more  as  misfortune  and  loneliness 
closed  in  on  him. 

President  Monroe  gave  Tatham  a  comfortable  position  in 
the  new  United  States  Arsenal,  on  James  River,  a  few  miles 
above  Richmond,  in  1817.  But  Colonel  Tatham  had  become 
addicted  to  strong  drink;  and  the  temper  of  his  mentality 
was  such  as  not  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  the  habit.  He 
threw  up  his  appointment  as  military  storekeeper  in  the  regu- 
lar army,33  stationed  at  the  arsenal,  and  went  to  Richmond. 
It  is  more  than  hinted  by  one  writer  that  his  intemperate 
habits  led  to  the  beclouding  of  his  intellect  in  his  last  days ;  he 

31Entries  of  January  and  February,  1813,  Sevier's  Diary,  Tennessee  Historical 
Magazine,    VI,    50,    51. 

MGeorge   W.    Sevier   to   Draper,   Draper   MSS.,    D.D.,    169. 

33Officer  in  the  regular  army  June  17-December  31,  18 17.  Powell's  List  of  Offi- 
cers,  U.    S.   Army,   621. 
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suffered  from  a  mild  monomania  or  hallucination  that  he  was 
an  English  nobleman. 

Another  effort  was  made  in  1817  to  have  Congress  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  Tatham  Collection. 
The  Colonel  set  forth  in  a  communication  what,  he  had  done 
toward  laying  the  foundation  for  a  topographical  establish- 
ment or  bureau,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  his  collec- 
tion in  adjusting  the  disputed  boundaries  with  Great  Britain. 
Eepresentative  Hugh  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  the 
comimittee  of  reference  made  a  report  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation of  f  5,000  for  the  purchase.34  But  favorable  action 
was  not  forthcoming. 

Colonel  Tatham  now  turned  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia  to  have  revived  the  lottery  scheme  of  1791;  and  on 
February  9,  1819,  the  assembly  appointed  additional  trustees 
to  have  control  of  the  lottery.  This  action  did  not  hold 
enough  of  promise  to  hearten  the  buffeted  and  dispirited  old 
Colonel.     It  came  too  late. 

The  close  of  his  career,  so  near  at  hand,  was  tinged  with 
deepest  pathos. 

There  was  in  1819,  a  wooden  building  standing  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Capitol  Square,  in  Bichinond.  This 
building  the  crack  company  of  the  "public  guard"  of  the  state 
(under  the  command  of  Captain  Blair  Boiling)  used  as  its 
armory.  A  part  of  the  company's  equipment  was  a  battery  of 
small  field  guns  which  were  used  to  fire  salutes  on  national 
holidays. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1819,  at  the  evening  parade,  the 
company  was  drawn  up  in  force  on  the  square  prepared  to 
fire  the  sundown  salute  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday, 
Tatham,  in  company  with  a  young  friend,35  was  passing,  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  drum,  stopped  to  witness  the  firing  of 
the  salute.  His  young  friend  noted  Colonel  Tatham  move 
close  and  say  to  the  musicians:  "I  am  going  directly  into 
eternity,  and  have  but  one  request  to  make  of  you:  play  the 
long  roll,  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  until  it  dies  away  as  if 
in  the  far  distance.  Throw  your  soul  into  that  fife !"  His  man- 
ner indicated  excitement  from  drink,  and  his  companion  took 
the  speech  to  be  a  vagary. 

It  so  happened  that,  to  make  a  louder  report,  the  guns 
had  been  loaded  with  twisted  tobacco  stems,  rammed  tight 
upon  the  powder.  The  command,  "Bight  gun,  fire!"  was  given 
and  the  gun  fired.  In  a  few  seconds,  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  the  command  was  given,  "Left  gun,  fire."    At 

34Poore's    Index,    Report   Feb.    10,    1817,    Fourteenth    Congress,    2nd    Session. 
35George   Wythe   Mumford,   who  later   served  Virginia  as   secretary   of  state.      See 
note   36. 
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that  instant  Colonel  Tathani  sprang  directly  before  the  muz- 
zle of  the  left  gun,  passing  through  the  enveloping  smoke  of 
the  first  gun,  and  his  body  was  shot  to  pieces. 

The  two  musicians,  by  permission  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, complying  with  the  request  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
stood  over  the  remains  and  played  as  he  had  asked.  "Very 
few  of  those  who  surrounded  the  body  went  away  without 
shedding  a  tear.  All  were  moved  by  the  mournful  pathos  of 
the  solemn  dirge."30 

Thus  passed  a  man  whose  life  work  had  touched,  and  for 
their  betterment,  three  of  our  Southern  States.  The  Kichmond 
Enquirer,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  melancholy  end,  re- 
marked on  the  great  talents  and  skill  of  Colonel  Tatham  as  a 
civil  engineer  and  geographer  and  stated  that  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia  adjourned  out  of  respect  for  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  of  London  announced,  in  terms 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  labors,  Tatham's  tragic 
end;  and  the  English  standard  Annual  of  Biography  and 
Obituary  for  1820  contained  a  twenty  page  sketch  of  his  most 
remarkable  career,  based  largely  upon  the  previous  sketch  of 
1801  in  Public  Characters  and  upon  articles  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  American  press. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  said  of  Colonel  Tatham :  "He  has 
left  behind  him  a  valuable  stock  of  maps,  plats,  charts  and  ex- 
planatory manuscripts,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  carefully 
preserved." 

May  not  a  faint  hope  be  indulged  that  some  day  the  literary 
and  scientific  remains  of  Colonel  Tatham  may  be  discovered  in 
Richmond,  and  that  among  them  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  Wautaugans?37 

The  gallant  young  Englishman,  who  served  faithfully  and 
well  the  patriot  pioneers,  truly  deserves  a  commemoration, 
particularly  by  Tennesseans,  ampler  than  is  manifest  in: 
"Win.  Tatham,  Clerk,  P.T." 

3*The  account  of  Colonel  Tatham's  death  (which  the  jury  of  inquest  found  was 
"accidental")  is  based  upon  the  report  of  the  jury;  reportorial  narrations  in  the 
Richmond  Inquirer,  of  Feb.  23rd  and  24th,  1819;  George  Wythe's  Mumford's  Two 
Parsons,  (Richmon,  1884);  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  London  (1819),  I,  379;  and  a 
brief   account   of   another   eye-witness   in   Draper    MSS. 

37In  a  "list  of  the  works  of  the  late  Colonel  Tatham,"  appended  to  the  biography 
in  the  Annual  of  Biography  and  Obituary,  for  1820,  V,  149-168,  the  first  production 
noted  was  thus  described:  "A  Memorial  on  the  Civil  and  Military  Government  of 
Tennessee  Country,  published  in  America."  The  writer,  thinking  that  this  indicated 
a  printed  pamphlet  or  brochure  which  might  contain  the  Watauga  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation, set  on  foot  a  search  for  the  work  which  included  the  British  Museum,  the 
Congressional  Library,  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  library 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  and  the  other  libraries  of  America  that  contain 
considerable  collections  of  Americana.  It  was  later  learned  that  the  above  reference 
was  to  the  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Washington  District,  and  that  the  quest 
had  been  of  necessity  a  bootless  one,  except  that  it  availed  to  bring  to  light  some 
facts    of    minor    interest    touching    Tatham's    career. 
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Tatham's  Characters  Among  the  North  American  Indians1 

Edited  "by  Sam'l  C.  Williams 

ATTA  KULLAH  KULLAH^ 

One  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Cherokees,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 

river  Tennessee. 

This  Indian  chief,  better  known  among  the  whites  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Little  Carpenter,  was  born  in  the  Big  Island3  of  the  French 
Broad  River  (being  the  same  island  through  which  the  Nolochuckie 
war  path  formerly  passed  towardsi  the  Overhill  towns)  so  long  ago 
that  he  recited  various  facts  of  ancient  date  (in  1777),  the  truth 
of  which  was  strongly  corroborated  by  many  respectable  testimonies. 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  indeed,  was  then  covered  with  stately  and 
venerable  oaks,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  last  century.  This 
warrior,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  deep  and  sound  politician,  took 
a  lead  in  many  of  the  councils  and  treaties  of  his  own  countrymen; 
he  spoke  well  and  had  considerable  influence.  The  Little  Carpenter 
professed  uniformly  to  be  a  friend  of  the  white  people;  and  had,  at 
least,  sagacity  enough  to  persuade  them  he  was  sincerely  so.  But  it 
we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  some  contemporary  countrymen, 
who  were  entitled  to  equal  credit,  he  was  a  sly,  artful,  cunning  hypo- 
crite, who  deceived  both  parties  to  serve  his  own  views,  and  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  he  was  often  the  secret  stimulator  of  blood- 
shed.^ Certa'in  it  is  that  he  preserved  his  influence  to  a  good  age, 
and  died  a  natural  death  in  his  own  country,  about  the  termination  of, 
or  a  little  after  the  American  war.5  Atakullahkullah  was  a  man  of 
small  stature,6  but  when  young  was  admitted,  by  those  who  had  long 

1From  the  Annual  of  Biography  and  Obituary,  1820.  (London.)  Never  before 
published   in   America. 

2Usually  spelled,  Attakullaculla,  from  the  Cherokee  words,  ata  (wood)  and 
gulkalu  (a  word  implying  that  something  long  is  leaning  against  another  object) ; 
hence,  "Leaningwood."  Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokees,  510.  For  other  accounts 
of  this  great  chief,  see  Drake,  Aboriginal  Races,  373;  Goodpasture,  Indian  Wars  and 
Warriors  in  the  Old  Southwest,  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  IV,  p.  1,  et.  seq. ; 
Mooney,  Myths,  40;  Hodge,  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  115;  Logan,  History  of 
Upper  South  Carolina,  I,  490-515.  Haywood  at  one  place  calls  him  by  mistake, 
"Little  Cornplanter."  He  was  one  of  the  delegation  of  chiefs  taken  overseas  to  the 
British    Court,    by    Alexander    Cumings,    in    1730. 

3Later  called  Sevier's  Island,  Ramsey,  263.  A  rendezvous  of  the  pioneers  in  their 
later    wars    against   the    Cherokees,    lb.,    272. 

4There  is  nothing  to  justify  this  suspicion.  The  Little  Carpenter  was  the  stead- 
fast friend  of  the  whites  as  far  as  their  course  against  his  people  would  allow.  See 
sketches    above    referred    to. 

5Probably    1780. 

"This  accords  with  the  description  given  by  WSlliam  Bartram  in  his  Travels  in 
North  America.  Bartram  thus  describes  him:  "The  Cherokees'  present  grand  chief 
or  emperor  (the  Little  Carpenter,  Atta-kul-kulla),  is  a  man  of  remarkable  small 
stature,  slender  and  of  a  delicate  frame,  the  only  instance  I  saw  in  the  nation;  but 
he  is  a  man  of  superior  abilities."  Page  482.  For  Bartram's  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  Little  Carpenter  see  pages  362-4.  He  was  "half-king"  or  vice-king  and 
not  the  king  or  emperor  at  this  time,  as  Bartram  states.  The  delineation  given  by 
Felix  Walker  in  his  .memoirs  (p.  8)  is  yet  more  interesting.  He  attributes  the  name 
of  "Little  Carpenter  to  the  this  chief's  possession  of  great  diplomatic  skill:  "Like 
as  a  carpenter  could  make  every  notch  and  joint  fit  in  wood,  so  he  could  bring 
all  his  views  to  fill  and  fit  their  places  in  the  political  machinery  of  his  nation.  He 
was  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  Indian  among  all  the  tribes  then  known; 
considered  as  the  Solon  of  his  day.  He  was  said  (1775)  to  be  about  ninety  years 
of  age;  a  very  small  man,  and  so  lean  and  light-habited  that  I  scarcely  believe  he 
would  have  exceeded  more  in  weight  than  a  pound  for  each  year  of  his  life.  He 
was  marked  with  two  large  scores  or  scarfs  on  each  cheek;  his  ears  cut  and  beaded 
with  silver,  hanging  nearlv  down  to  each  shoulder,  the  ancient  Indian  mode  of  dis- 
tinction in  some  tribes,  and  fashion  in  others."  Walker  saw  the  Little  Carpenter 
at  the  Treaty  of  Sycamore  Shoals,  March,   1775. 
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known  him,  to  have  been  as  alert  in  the  field  as  he  was  latteriy  in 
the  council.  He  had  several  friends  of  a  similar  age  and  standing; 
of  them  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Oconistoto  and  Onitossitah,  or  the 
Corn  Tassel.  The  first  of  these  was  the  chief  king  or  emperor  of  all 
the  Cherokee  tribes  and  divisions;  and  the  latter  was  reputed  to 
be  the  best  statesman,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orator,  of  their  country. 

OCONISTOTO' 

This  ancient  chieftain  was  a  strong,  athletic,  large  man,  pitted 
with  smallpox,  and  of  blunt,  plain,  downright  manners,  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  rough  English  countryman,  who  takes  the  short- 
est road  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  He  made  it  his  business  to  attend 
and  listen  to  what  passed  in  all  treaties;  and  he  took  care  to  preface 
them  with  a  candid  acknowledgment  tnat  he  was  no  speaker  and  not 
much  of  a  statesman;  but  that  he  had  a  high  confidence  in  the 
abilities  of  his  nephew  and  representative  (Savanooka,  or  the  Raven 
of  Chota)  in  these  matters,  and  that  he  should  set  his  hand  to  what- 
soever he  said,  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege  of  putting  him 
right  if  he  went  astray;  this,  indeed,  was  a  liberty  which  he  would 
take  with  any  man,  however  great  or  powerful.  The  relater  of  these 
facts  was  once  present,  when  one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
tucky asserted  a  position  concerning  his  purchase  of  that  country, 
which  the  old  warrior  dissented  from,  and  his  reply  may  be  exhibited 
here  as  a  specimen  of  his  manners.  After  commenting  for  some 
time  on  the  term  "sale  of  these  lands"  he  spoke  nearly  as  follows: 
"Why  you  know  you  are  telling  lies!  We  always  told  you  these 
lands  were  not  ours;  that  our  claim  extended  not  beyond  Cumberland 
mountain;  that  all  the  lands  beyond  Cumberland  river  belonged  to 
our  brothers,  the  Chickasaws.  It  is  true  you  gave  us  some  goods 
for  which  we  promised  your  our  friendship  in  the  affair,  and  our 
good  will.  These  you  have  had  according  to  bargain,  and  more  we 
never  promised  you;  but  you  have  deceived  your  people!" 

It  was  a  favorite  topic  with  the  old  king  to  recite  military  ex- 
ploits of  his  youth;  and  the  writer  of  this  narrative  was  present  at 
a  singular  conversation  between  him  and  Thomas  Price,s  a  respectable 
old  trader  with  the  Cherokees,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  some 
unsuccessful  expeditions  in  early  life.  Speaking  of  one  of  these 
against  the  Shawanees,  Mr.  Price  reminded  his  majesty  that  they 
were  beaten  at  a  particular  place  on  the  river  Ohio;  and  asked  him 
if  they  had  not  been  forced  to  retreat?  "True,  Thomas,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "I  confess  that  we  had  the  worst  of  it;  but  they  did  not 
make  us  run;  we  only  walked  very  fast!" 

ONITOSITAH 

Onitositah,  or  the  Corn  Tassel,9  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
dians, though  somewhat  younger,  was  the  leading  counsellor  of 
Oconistoto,  and  consequently  his   contemporary,  as  well  as  that  of 

^Usually  spelled  Oco^ostata,  from  the  Cherokee  (groundhog  sausage)  Mooney. 
For  accounts  of  him,  see  Drake,  ib.,  and  Goodpasture,  ib.;  Hodge  II,  105;  Thwaites 
and  Kellogg,  Dunmore's  War,  38;  Mooney,  42,  207,  355;  Hewat,  Historical  Account, 
II,  237,  243.  A  nickname  given  him  by  the  whites  was  "Old  Hop."  He  died  in 
the   spring   of    1785. 

8Price  was  an  attesting  witness  to  the  deed  of  the  Cherokees  to  Robertson,  Trustee 
of  the  Watauga  Settlers  (1775).  Ramsey,  120.  Also  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Little  Carpenter,  in  a  letter  of  Robertson  to  Governor  Caswell,  evidently  writ- 
ten  by   William   Tatham.      Ramsey,    172. 

9Mooney  (page  544)  gives  as  the  Cherokee  equivalent  Utsidsata  (Corn  Tassel). 
In  his  later  years  he  was  called  by  the  whites,  "Old  Tassel,"  or  "Old  Corn  Tassel." 
He  had  his  residence  at  Chota.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  sketch  of  this  able 
chief.      Materials   for  one  appear  in   Haywood,  Ramsey,  North  Carolina   State   Records, 
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Atiahallahkallah.,  Willcmawaugh,  and  the  Pigeon.  He  added  to  the 
reputation  of  a  profound  Indian  statesman  and  orator,  the  inestima- 
ble character  of  being  uniformly  respected  for  his  integrity  and 
truth;  in  this  last  point  it  was  said  of  him  by  all  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, that  throughout  a  long  and  useful  life  in  his  own  country,  he 
was  never  known  to  stoop  to  a  falsehood.  The  Corn  Tassel  was  a 
stout,  mild  and  decided  man,  rather  comely  than  otherwise;  and  of 
a  smooth  and  somewhat  fat  and  inflated  face. 

At  the  treaty  of  Long  Island,  in  July,  1777,  he  was  the  principal 
spokesman,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  American  Commissioners 
that  the  Cherokees  should  cede  a  much  greater  extent  of  country 
than  was  agreed  to  in  the  result,  the  following  able  reply  on  his 
part  is  given  from  a  memorandum  of  a  gentleman  who  was  present;10 
yet  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  bereaved  of  much  of  its  native  beauty 
by  the  defects  of  interpretation;  for  the  manly  and  dignified  expres- 
sion of  an  Indian  orator  loses  nearly  all  its  force  and  energy  in 
translation. 

SPEECH  OF  ONITOSITAH 

"It  is  a  little  surprising  that  when  we  entered  into  treaties  with 
our  brothers,  the  whites,  their  whole  cry  is  more  land!  Indeed, 
formerly  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  formality  with  them  to  demand 
what  they  knew  we  durst  not  refuse.  But  on  the  principles  of  fair- 
ness, of  which  we  have  received  assurances  during  the  conducting 
of  the  present  treaty,  and  in  the  name  of  free  will  and  equality,  I 
must  reject  your  demand. 

"Suppose,  in  considering  the  nature  of  your  claim  (and  in  justice 
to  my  nation  I  shall  and  will  do  it  freely) ,  I  were  to  ask  one  of  you, 
my  brother  warriors,  under  what  kind  of  authority,  by  what  law, 
or  on  what  pretense  he  makes  this  exorbitant  demand  of  nearly  all 
the  lands  we  hold  between  your  settlements  and  our  towns,  as  the 
cement  and  consideration  of  our  peace.11 

"Would  he  tell  me  that  it  is  by  right  of  conquest?  No!  If  he 
did,  I  should  retort  on  him  that  we  had  last  marched  over  his  terri- 
tory; even  up  to  this  very  place  which  he  has  fortified  so  far  within 
his  former  limits;  nay,  that  some  of  our  young  warriors  (whom  we 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  recall  or  give  notice  to,  of  the 
general  treaty)  are  still  in  the  woods,  and  continue  to  keep  his 
people  in  fear,  and  that  it  was  but  till  lately  that  these  identical 
walls  were  your  strongholds,  out  of  which  you  durst  scarcely  ad- 
vance. 

"If,  therefore,  a  bare  march,  or  reconnoitering  a  country  is  suf- 
ficient reason  to  ground  a  claim  to  it,  we  shall  insist  upon  transpos- 

and  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers.  Corn  Tassel  visited  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  Congress,  not  then  in  session,  the  complaints  of 
his  people  against  the  whites  because  of  trespasses  on  the  domain  of  the  Cherokees. 
He  met  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  gave  a  talk  to  the  chief:  "I  am  sorry  that  the 
Great  Council  Fire  of  onr  Nation  is  not  now  burning,  so  that  you  cannot  now  do 
your  business  there.  In  a  few  months  the  coals  will  be  raked  out  of  the  ashes,  and 
the  fire  will  be  again  kindled.  Our  wise  men  will  then  take  the  complaints  and 
desires  of  your  Nation  into  consideration  and  take  the  proper  measures  for  giving 
you  satisfaction."  (June  30,  1797.)  Corn  Tassel  succeeded  Oconostata  in  the  prin- 
cipal  chiefship   or  kingship. 

10The    gentleman    referred    to    was    William    Tatham,    himself. 

"This  reference  to  the  lust  for  lands  on  the  part  of  the  whites  long  continued  to 
be  much  on  the  mind  of  Corn  Tassel.  In  June,  1787,  he  wrote  Governor  Randolph 
of  Virginia:  "I  observe  in  every  treaty  that  we  have  made  that  a  bound  is  fixed 
but  that  your  people  settle  much  faster  shorly  after  a  treaty  than  before.  .  .  .  Truth 
is,  if  we  had  no  lands,  we  should  have  fewer  enemies."  Calendar  Virginia  State 
Papers,    IV,    306. 
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ing  the  demand,  and  your  relinquishing  your  settlements  on  the 
western  waters  and  removing  one  hundred  miles  back  towards  the 
east,  whither  some  of  our  warriors  advanced  against  you  in  the  course 
of  last  year's  campaign. 

"Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  your  present  eruption  into  our 
country,  and  we  shall  discover  your  pretentions  on  that  ground. 
What  did  you  do?  You  marched  into  our  territories  with  a  superior 
force;  our  vigilance  gave  us  no  timely  notice  of  your  manouvres; 
your  numbers  far  exceeded  us,  and  we  fled  to  the  stronghold  of  our 
extensive  woods,  there  to  secure  our  women  and  children. 

"Thus,  you  marched  into  our  towns;  they  were  left  to  your 
mercy;  you  killed  a  few  scattered  and  defenseless  individuals,  spread 
fire  and  desolation  wherever  you  pleased,  and  returned  again  to 
your  own  habitations.  If  you  meant  this,  indeed,  as  a  conquest  you 
omitted  the  most  essential  point;  you  should  have  fortified  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Holstein  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  have  thereby  con- 
quered all  the  waters  above  you.1"  But,  as  all  are  fair  advantages 
during  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  is.  now  too  late  for  us  to 
suffer  for  your  mishap  of  generalship ! 

"Again,  were  we  to  inquire  by  what  law  or  authority  you  set 
up  a  claim,  I  answer,  none!  Your  laws  extend  not  into  our  country, 
nor  ever  did.  You  talk  of  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nations, 
and  they  are  both  against  you. 

"Indeed,  much  has  been  advanced  on  the  want  of  what  you  term 
civilization  among  the  Indians;  and  many  proposals  have  been  made 
to  us  to  adopt  your  laws,  your  religion,  your  manners  and  your  cus- 
toms. But,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  yet  see  the  propriety,  or  prac- 
ticability of  such  a  reformation,  and  should  be  better  pleased  with 
beholding  the  good  effect  of  these  doctrines  in  your  own  practices 
than  with  hearing  you  talk  about  them,  or  reading  your  papers  to  us 
upon  such  subjects. 

"You  say:  Why  do  not  the  Indians  till  the  ground  and  live  as 
we  do?  May  we  not,  with  equal  propriety,  ask,  Why  the  white 
people  do  not  hunt  and  live  as  we  do?  You  profess  to  think  it  no 
injustice  to  warn  us  not  to  kill  our  deer  and  other  game  from  the  mere 
love  of  waste ;  but  it  is  very  criminal  in  our  young  men  if  they  chance 
to  kill  a  cow  or  a  hog  for  their  sustenance  when  they  happen  to  be 
in  your  lands.  We  wish,  however,  to  be  at  peace  with  you,  and  to 
do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  you  for  killing 
an  occasional  buffalo,  bear  or  deer  on  our  lands  when  you  need  one 
to  eat;  but  you  go  much  farther;  your  people  hunt  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  it;  they  kill  all  our  game;  our  young  men  resent  the  injury, 
and  it  is  followed  by  bloodshed  and  war. 

"This  is  not  a  mere  affected  injury;  it  is  a  grievance  which  we 
equitably  complain  of  and  it  demands  a1  permanent  redress. 

"The  great  God  of  Nature  has  placed  us  in  different  situations. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  endowed  you  with  many  superior  advantages; 
but  he  has  not  created  us  to  be  your  slaves.  We  are  a  separate 
people!  He  has  given  each  their  lands,  under  distinct  considerations 
and  circumstances:  he  has  stocked  yours  with  cows,  ours  with  buf- 
faloe;  yours  with  hog,  ours  with  bear;  yours  with  sheep,  ours  with 
deer.  He  has,  indeed,  given  you  an  advantage  in  this,  that  your 
cattle  are  tame  and  domestic  while  ours  are  wild  and  demand  not 

12  The  mention  of  a  fort  at  this  place  may  have  been  the  source  of  Colonel 
Arthur  Campbell's  suggestion  (1780)  to  the  same  effect.  Jefferson  concurred  with 
that  view:  "If  you  can  effect  this,  a  right  should  be  reserved  for  building  a  fort 
at  the  confluence  of  Holston  and  Tennessee."  February  17,  1781,  Writings  of 
Jefferson,  I,  295. 
—3— 
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only  a  larger  space  for  range,  but  art  to  hunt  and  kill  them;  they 
are,  nevertheless,  as  much  our  property  as  other  animals  are  yours, 
and  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  without  our  consent,  or  for  some- 
thing equivalent." 

CORN-STALK 

One  of  the  Warriors  of  the  Shawnees. 

This  chief  was  averse  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
the  whites;  but  when  his  nation  had  concluded  upon  it,  he  is  said 
to  have  boldly  addressed  them  to  the  following  effect: 

"You  have  now  declared  a  war  against  the  white  people  in  direct 
opposition  to  my  counsel,  my  experience  and  my  opinion;  but  as  it 
is  the  sense  of  my  country,  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  acquiesce. 
Remember,  however,  that  I  am  of  long-tried  courage  as  a  man  and 
a  warrior,  and  that  the  right  of  comanding  rests  upon  me.  I  shall 
not  fight,  because  I  disapproved  the  quarrel;  I  shall,  nevertheless, 
be  on  the  ground  and  see  that  you  perform  the  task  you  have  under- 
taken. Conceiving  this  to  be  my  duty,  I  obey;  but  I  shall  not  advance 
further;  and  no  man  among  you  will  dare  impute  my  refusal  to  a 
want  of  courage." 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  proposed  action  was 
brought  on,  through  a  mere  casual  discovery  of  the  Indians  (in 
council)  by  the  late  General  Robertson,  Valentine  Sevier,  brother 
of  the  general  of  that  name,  and  a  third  person  who  was  killed;  and 
the  action  lasted  until  the  curtain  of  the  night  afforded  the  Indians 
a   safe  retreat.13 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  Corn-stalk  performed  his  promise, 
and  lay  at  some  distance  back  in  the  rear,  resting  on  his  elbows 
upon  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  and  viewing  the  action  as  spectator. 

When  the  militia  approached,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the 
young  warriors,  "You  now  behold  the  birds  which  you  have  been 
looking  after;  let  me  see  you  pluck  their  feathers!" 

After  the  action  began  to  be  very  warm,  a  young  warrior  who 
had  boasted  pretty  roundly  beforehand  began  to  fly  back  towards 
the  place  where  he  lay.  In  the  first  instance  he  upbraided  him  and 
drove  him  forward  to  his  post;  but  finding  the  whites  getting  the 
better,  and  the  same  warrior  giving  way  a  second  time,  he  shot 
him,  stepped  forward  himself,  encouraged  his  men  and  assumed 
command. 

From  this  moment  (say  those  who  were  in  the  engagement)  the 
success  of  the  day  wore  a  different  feature.  He  formed  his  men 
in  three  orderly  ranks,  each  succeeding  the  other;  and  the  front 
always  carried  off  their  dead  and  wounded  as  they  retired  to  the 
rear  to  load  there,  while  the  center  advanced  to  replace  the  front 
which  had  last  fired. 

Thus  the  conflict  continued  until  dark,  and  numbers  were  slaugh- 
tered on  both  sides.  The  whites,  however,  remained  all  night  on 
the  ground;  and  the  Indians  made  good  their  retreat  with  an  ad- 
dress and  an  ability  which  would  have  honored  a  regular  army.14 

13The  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (October,  1774).  Robertson  and  Sevier  were 
sargeants  in  the  company  of  Captain  Evan  Shelby  and  both  were  from  the  Watauga 
Settlement,   as   were   some   others   of   the   same  .company. 

14It  seems  that  Cornstalk,  with  fourteen  of  his  Shawnee  warriors,  visited  the 
Cherokees  in  the  summer  of  1776.  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  X,  782.  The 
object,    doubtless,    was   to  persuade  them   to   act   in   alliance  with   the   British    forces. 
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SAVANOOKA15 

Knoivn  among  the  Whites  by  the  name  of  the  Raven  or  Chota. 

This  warrior  was  by  birth  a  Shawanee;  but,  by  marriage,  he 
belonged  to  the  Cherokees  with  whom  he  resided;  and  he  was  the 
hereditary  representative  of  the  Cherokee  Empire;  but  whether  as 
the  sister's  son  of  Oconistoto  or  by  marriage  is  not  recollected  by 
the  writer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him. 

He  was  a  stout,  manly,  firm  and  dignified  person;  of  an  open, 
yet  serious  deportment,  dark  complexion,  steadfast  and  comely  coun- 
tenance; and  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Chero- 
kee nation  at  all  athletic  exercises. 

He  bore  the  reputation  of  a  good  warrior,  and  certainly  was  not 
inferior  in  council  or  oratorical  abilities  to  any  one  of  his  tribe. 

Notwithstanding  his  fame  in  war,  he  was  naturally  disposed  to 
cultivate  the  enjoyments  of  peace;  and  he  gave  several  strong  proofs 
of  this  disposition  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  when  he  commanded  the 
left  division  of  the  Cherokees,  professing  openly  his  aversion  to  the 
conflict,  and  directing  their  mischief  to  objects  short  of  murder,  so 
far  as  he  had  power  to  extend  his  influence. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came  to  the  frontier  garrison  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  Ninatoogah  (or  the  Bloody  Fel- 
low) ,  a  noted  young  warrior  of  the  Cherokees,  and  a  Chickasaw 
called  Nahoolah  (or  the  Little  Owl),  and  two  or  three  others,  who 
spent  the  winter  at  the  fort  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  next 
year's  treaty.  At  that  treaty,  held  in  July  following  at  the  Long 
Island   of  Holstein,  he  was  a  principal   speaker. 

Little  more  can  now  be  said  of  him,  except  that  a  circumstance 
happened  during  the  treaty  which  fully  evinced  his  power  over  the 
nation,  and  is  somewhat  descriptive  of  their  obedience  to  superiors. 
While  the  Corn  Tassel  (Onitossitah)  was  speaking  on  a  very  inter- 
esting branch  of  the  treaty,  some  of  the  Indians  (who  were  encamped 
to  the  amount  of  about  four  hundred,  in  the  island  opposite,  which 
was  overlooked  from  the  arbor  where  the  assembly  was  held)  had 
got  so  drunk  and  outrageous  in  camp  that  the  women  were  busily 
employed  in  hiding  guns,  tomahawks  and  other  weapons;  and  the 
whole  encampment  had  become  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion  which 
disturbed  the  spectators  of  the  treaty.  The  speaker  on  this  ceased 
for  a  moment,  on  which  the  Raven  arose  from  his  seat  and  directed 
two  youns?  warriors,  who  composed  a  part  of  the  audience,  to  step 
over  and  tie  the  rioters.  They  sprang  immediately  to  a  canoe,  crossed 
the  river,  and  in  a  few  minutes  auieted  the  camp  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  rejoined  the  audience  who  experienced  no  further 
interruption. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  such  an  affray  would  have  been  harder 
to  oueTl  under  the  boasted  regulations  of  a  civilized  system,  yet  these 
were  savages ! 

15Savanucah  (Ramsey)  or  Sawanugi  (Cherokee  for  Shawnee)  known  by  the 
whites  as  the  Raven  of  Chota.  In  the  treaty  of  purchase  by  the  Wataugans  (1775) 
he  is  called  Savanucah,  otherwise  Coronoh.  The  name  of  Raven  "points  out  an  in- 
defatigable, keen  and  successful  warrior"  (Adair).  It  was  a  favorite  name  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokees;  and  was,  therefore,  for  particularization  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  village  in  which  the  person  bearing  it  lived.  For  further  facts  respect- 
ing the  Raven,   see   Ramsey,   Goodpasture,   and   North   Carolina  Colonial   Records. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  TENNESSEE  REGIMENT— CON- 
FEDERATE STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

James  Durham  West,  D.D.    (dec.)* 

The  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Regiment  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing companies: 

Company  A — Fayette  Rifle  Grays — Capt.  Wm.  Burton, 
Somervile,  Tenn. 

Company  B — Macon  Grays — Capt.  J.  L.  Cranberry,  Macon, 
Tenn. 

Company  C — Recession  Guards — Organized  at  Germantown, 
Tenn. — Capt.  J.  H.  Morgan  of  Horn  Lake,  Miss. 

Company  D — Yorkville  Rifles — Capt.  J.  A.  Wilkins,  York- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Company  E — Dixie  Rifles — Organized  at  Moscow,  Tenn. 
Composed  of  both  Mississippians  and  Tennesseans.  Capt.  A. 
J.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  of  Marshall  County,  Miss. 

Company  F — Wright  Boys — Capt.  John  V.  Wright,  Pnrdy, 
Tenn. 

Company  G — Gains  Invincibles — Capt.  W.  E.  Wintield, 
La  Grange,  Tenn. 

Company  H — Yancee  Rifles — Capt.  R.  W.  Pittman,  Hick- 
ory Wythe,  Tenn. 

Company  I — Forked  Deer  Volunteers — Capt.  G.  L.  Ross, 
Forked  Deer,  Tenn. 

Company  K — Dyer  Grays — Capt.  S.  R.  Latta,  Dyersburg, 
Tenn. 

The  regiment  was  organized  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  on  tbe 
3rd  day  of  June,  1861,  and  on  the  following  day,  June  4th,  the 
election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of: 

Capt.  John  V.  Wright,  Company  F,  for  Colonel. 

Capt.  A.  J.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  Company  E,  for  Lieut.-Colonel. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Winfield,  Company  G,  for  Major. 

Orders  were  forthwith  received  for  the  Regiment  to  report 
at  Randolph,  to  join  what  was  then  known  as  the  "River 
Brigade''  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  L.  T.  Sneed. 

Pursuant  to  above  orders  Col.  Wright  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Randolph,  via  Memphis, — where  the  organization 
was  completed  by  the  appointment  of 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Morgan,  Co.  G,  Adjutant. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Forbes,  Co.  E,  Surgeon. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Dickinson,  Co.  T,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

*See   close   of    article   for    full    sketch    of    author   by    his   daughter   Miss   Elizabeth 
Howard   West,   State   Librarian,   Austin,   Texas. 
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James  Durham  West. 

W  E.  Dyer,  Co.  G,  A.  C.  S. 

L.  F.  Cables,  Co.  A,  A.  A.  Q.  M. 

P.  H.  Cole,  Co.  H,  Sergeant  Major. 

The  attention  of  the  officers  was  now  directed  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  newly  levied  troops,  and  the  rapid  progress  made 
during  the  short  stay  at  Eandolph  was  truly  gratifying,  and 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  energy  and  capacity  of  those 
in  charge  Shortly  afterwards,  it  becoming  evident  that  Gen. 
Lyons'  intention  was  to  mass  a  heavy  force  in  front  of  Gen- 
McCulloch,  who  was  then  in  S.  W.  Missouri,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  throw  a  force  into  Missouri,  to  prevent  the  desired  re- 
inforcements from  reaching  him.  Accordingly  on  the  26th 
July  orders  were  received  for  the  Brigade  to  proceed  to  New 
Madrid. 

At  New  Madrid  and  Columbus. 

Soon  after  this  the  15th  Reg't  which  had  previously  been  a 
portion  of  the  State  troops,  was  mustered  into  the  Confederate 
States'  Service,  and  together  with  the  154th  Sr.  Tenn.  Reg't — 
Col.  Preston  Smith — was  ordered  into  a  Brigade  &  placed  un- 
der Command  of  Col.  J.  P.  McCown;  who  pursuant  to  orders 
moved  his  brigade  on  the  18th  for  Benton,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  19th,  and  was  joined  by  the  4th  Tenn.  Col.  Neely — on  the 
20th.  This  rapid  march  beneath  the  burning  rays  of  a  mid- 
summer's sun,  and  over  roads  which  rendered  it  painfully 
toilsome,  was  cheerfully  and  opportunely  accomplished,  not 
only  thwarting  the  enemy's  designs,  but  removing  all  doubts 
as  to  the  capacity  &  willingness  of  the  troops  to  undergo  the 
severest  hardships,  and  bringing  to  light  that  address  and 
gallantry  of  their  considerate  leaders,  which  produced  a  whole- 
some confidence  on  the  part  of  their  men  that  has  never  for- 
saken them.  Here  owing  to  unforseen  circumstances,  the  sup- 
ply train  was  interrupted,  and  the  men  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  subsisting  upon  roasting-ears  &  fresh  meat  with- 
out salt;  but  the  objects  of  the  move  being  soon  accomplished 
the  Command  returned  to  New  Madrid  where  it  arrived  Sept. 
2nd,  and  on  the  following  day  proceeded  to  Hickman  Ky., 
where  the  Reg't  was  placed  in  Gen.  Cheatham's  Brigade,  and 
witnessed  Sept.  4th  an  artillery  fight  between  the  Gunboats  and 
some  of  our  land  batteries.  This  was  the  first  battle  our  troops 
had  seen,  and  though  eager  to  take  a  part  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  Gunboats  soon  retired  without  either  in- 
flicting or  receiving  any  injury. 

At   this  juncture,   Gen.   Polk   seeing  the  necessity   of  in- 
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vesting  Columbus  Ky.  with  a  force  prior  to  its  occupation  by 
the  enemy,  ordered  Gen.  Cheatham's  Brigade  by  R.  R.  to  that 
point,  which  it  reached  on  the  6th  and  was  among  the  first  to 
occupy  that  important  post. 

After  reaching  Columbus  nothing  worthy  of  special  notice 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  IJeg't-  until  Sept.  10th,  when  it 
was  thrown  into  a  Brigade,  composed  of  the  12th  Tenn. — Col. 
Russel — and  21st  Tenn.  Col.  Pickett — known  as  the  3rd  Brig- 
ade and  commanded  by  Col.  Russel  of  the  12th.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  3rd  Brigade  continued  until  Oct  24  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  1st  Brig.  1st  Div.,  which  were  respectively  com- 
manded by  Col.  J.  Knox  Walker — and  Brig.  Gen.  Pillow. 

First  Engagement. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  latter  change  the  Reg't  went 
into  its  first  engagement.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  Nov.  it 
being  discovered  that  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  had  dis- 
embarked from  his  Gunboats  and  moved  down  to  a  point  near 
Belmont  on  the  Missouri  shore,  rapid  preparations  were  made 
to  meet  him.  Col.  Wright  in  obedience  to  orders  formed  his 
regiment  rapidly,  crossed  the  river,  and  took  position  on  the 
extreme  left,  contiguous  to  Watson's  Battery.  Here,  the  enemy 
posted  in  a  dense  wood  that  concealed  him  from  view,  soon 
opened  a  galling  fire  that  was  immediately  returned.  The  po- 
sition was  an  important  one,  and  firmly  did  those  gallant  men 
hold  it  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  ammunition  was  failing.  Col.  Wright  imme- 
diately notified  Gen  Pillow  of  the  fact  through  Lieut.  Col. 
Vaughan,  and  received  orders  to  fall  back  to  the  river  which 
he  did,  and  soon  afterwards  joined  in  a  charge  upon  the  enemy 
which  resulted  in  killing  &  capturing  numbers  of  the  now  van- 
quished foe. 

While  the  men  did  their  part  nobly  &  gallantly  in  this 
bloody  fight,  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  our  brave  officers. 
Col.  Wright  had  a  horse  killed  in  the  engagement  &  Lieut 
Col.  Vaughan,  who  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  cheer- 
ing &  encouraging  his  men,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 
Adj't  Morgan  was  slightly  wounded.  A  lasting  tribute  is  due 
Lieut  Matt  Rhea,  whose  Co.  A — was  deployed  as  skirmishers 
on  the  extreme  left.  Being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  sur- 
rounded in  person  by  a  squad  of  the  enemy  he  chose  death  in 
preference  to  surrendering  his  Grand  Father's  sword  to  the 
insolent  foe.  The  Reg't  lost  in  killed  wounded  &  missing  149 
from  about  400. 
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Resignation  of  Col.  Wright. 

Col.  Wright  at  the  solicitation  of  friends  resolving  to 
change  the  "field,'"  for  the  legislative  Hall,  offered  his  resig- 
nation, and  on  the  4th  Dec,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  J.  Vaughan  was 
chosen  Colonel  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Reg't,  Adi't  W. 
E.  Morgan  was  elected  Lieut.  Col.,  and  Lt.  R.  M.  Harwell  was 
appointed  Adj't — as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  muster  Roll 
Co.  E. — The  winter  now  setting  in  put  a  bar  to  further  mili- 
tary operations  of  importance,  and  nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  notice  until  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  became  a  military 
necessity  to  evacuate  Columbus  &  establish  our  line  of  defence 
further  South.  After  taking  part  in  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, attendance  on  such  a  move,  the  13th  Reg't  was  ordered 
to  Union  City,  where  it  arrived  the  succeeding  day.  It  here 
made  a  short  stay,  and  proceeded  on  the  12th  March,  by  R.  R., 
to  Humboldt,  and  on  the  13th  was  there  thrown  into  a  Brig- 
ade, with  the  12th  Tenn.— Col.  Russel— 22nd  Tenn.— Col.  Free- 
man— and  designated  as  1st  Brig,  of  1st  Grand  Div.  of  the 
army  of  Miss., — Com.  by  Col.  Russel  of  the  12th. 

Four  days  later  orders  were  rec'd  for  the  Brigade  to  proceed 
to  Corinth  Miss:  by  R.  R.  which  point  it  reached  on  the  19th, 
and  with  its  former  Division  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in 
the  1st  Corps  of  the  army  of  Miss. 

Battle  of  Shiloh. 

It  now  being  the  policy  of  Gen.  Johnston  to  attack  the 
enemy  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  had  disembarked  in 
force  from  his  Gunboats,  before  reinforcements  could  arrive 
from  Nashville,  a  general  movement  was  ordered.  Accordingly, 
on  the  3rd  of  April  the  1st  Brig,  of  the  1st  Div.  of  the  1st  Corps 
of  the  army  of  Miss.,  started  for  the  point  of  conflict.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
roads,  they  did  not  get  formed  in  battle  line,  preparatory  to 
the  attack,  until  the  evening  of  the  5th  although  the  distance 
marched  did  not  exceed  eighteen  miles.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  fith  the  battle  of  Shiloh  commenced,  and  soon  the  13th 
was  called  upon  to  take  a  battery  of  1  guns  which  it  promptly 
accomplished  with  great  credit  both  to  officers  &  men,  amid  a 
perfect  showed  of  "grape"  &  "canister'  that  literally  mowed 
the  ranks.  The  enemy  was  soon  beaten  back  at  all  points  and 
nothing  more  of  consequence  was  done  on  the  present  day. 
Having  r^c'd  heavy  reinforcements  daring  the  night  Gen. 
Grant  renewed  the  contest  in  the  morning  and  the  13th  was 
again  called  into  action  in  checking  his  advance.  Prudential 
reasons  however,  rendered  a  withdrawal  of  the  forces  from 
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the  unequal  contest  necessary;  and,  accordingly  after  about 
9f>  hours  of  almost  incessant  toil,  with  no  resting  place  but 
the  mud,  our  troops  returned,  without  interruption,  to  Corinth. 
In  this  severely  contested  battle,  Col.  Vaughan  displayed  that 
tact  and  skill,  which  has  ever  been  a  "lever  of  power,"  in  nerv- 
ing the  hearts  of  his  men.  He  lost  a  horse,  early  in  the  action 
of  the  7th  &  had  a  2nd  horse  shot  about  noon  of  the  same  day. 
Nor  can  too  much  be  said  in  praise  of  Lt.  Col.  W.  E.  Morgan, 
whose  coolness,  &  decision  in  the  hour  of  peril  proved  him 
worthy  of  every  confidence.  Adj't  R.  M.  Harwell  was  severely, 
though  not  dangerously,  wounded  in  the  hip.  In  the  two  days' 
contest,  the  13th  lost  in  killed  &  wounded  112  men  besides  a 
number  of  prisoners. 

Regiment  Reorganized. 

The  time  of  enlistment  now  drawing  towards  a  close,  the 
attention  of  the  Reg't  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  reorgani- 
zation. Accordingly  on  the  28th  April  eight  companies  pro- 
ceeded to  reorganize  according  to  the  provision  of  Congress, 
and  elected  officers.  Two  Companies — A  &  D — refusing  to 
exercise  this  privilege,  were  consolidated  &  had  officers  ap- 
pointed.— See  Muster  Roll  Co.  A  and  the  deficiency  thus  aris- 
ing was  supplied  by  the  admission  of  Co.  L — "Zollicofer  Aven- 
gers"— Capt.  C.  B.  Jones,  of  La  Grange  Tenn,  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  13th  Reg't  or  during  the  war.  A.  J.  Vaughan 
was  again  unanimously  chosen  Col. — a  compliment  no  less 
merited,  than  cheerfully  bestowed,  W.  E.  Morgan  was  elected 
Lieut.  Col.,  and  P.  H.  Cole  Sergeant  Major  was  chosen  Major. 

Soon  after  this,  the  enemy  having  somewhat  recovered  the 
terrible  blow  received  at  Shiloh,  began  to  advance  slowly  upon 
Corinth.  Consequent  upon  this  movement  of  the  enemy,  fre- 
quent calls  to  the  front  became  necessary,  in  which,  however, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Reg't 
except  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  which  resulted  in  no 
injury  to  us. 

About  this  time  the  1st  Brig,  recently  placed  in  Command 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Preston  Smith — formerly  Col.  of  the  154th  Sr. 
Tenn. — began  making  preparations  for  the  evacuation  of  Cor- 
inth, and  on  the  night  of  the  30th  May,  took  up  the  line  of 
March  for  Baldwin,  Miss.,  which  point  it  reached  without  in- 
terruption on  the  evening  of  the  1st  June,  and  from  thence,  in 
a  few  days,  proceeded  to  Tupelo,  where  the  health  of  the  Reg't, 
so  greatly  impaired  by  long  use  of  the  impure  water  at  Corinth, 
improved  to  a  gratifying  extent. 

Here  undivided  attention  was  given  to  a  thorough  training 
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and  disciplining  of  the  troops,  until  orders  were  received  for 
the  Brigade  to  proceed  by  K.  W.  Via  Mobile  &  Atlanta — to 
Chattanooga,  where  it  arrived  early  in  Aug.  and  on  the  10th 
was  detached  from  the  1st  Div.  1st  Corps  army  of  Miss.,  and 
ordered  to  the  Department  of  East  Tenn. 

Knoxville  to  Kentucky. 

At  Knoxville,  it  was  placed  in  the  4th  Div.  of  the  Army  of 
East  Tenn.  under  Command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Cleburne  and  on 
the  13th  Aug.  took  up  the  march  for  Ky.  Via  Wilson's  Gap 
and  arrived  at  Barbourville,  in  rear  of  Cumberland  Gap,  on 
the  18th,  after  a  severe  &  toilsome  march  of  five  days. 

From  this  point,  after  a  short  stay,  &  a  slight  change  in 
the  designating  title  of  the  Corps — "Army  of  Ky."  being  sub- 
stituted for  "Army  of  Tenn.,"  the  command  moved  forward 
towards  Richmond  by  way  of  Manchester,  and  by  rapid 
marches  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  that  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  of  Aug.  A  battle  was  now  imminent:  for  Gen. 
Nelson,  who  had  moved  forward  with  a  heavy  force,  to  check 
the  advance  of  our  column,  was  now  within  three  miles  of  the 
point  where  our  troops,  in  line  of  battle,  had  halted  to  bivouac 
for  the  night.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  our  army  was 
in  motion  and  by  8  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened  by  Gen. 
Preston  Smith's  Brigade  and  raged  with  terrible  fury  for  near 
half  an  hour,  when  the  enemy  were  driven  back  in  confusion. 
Gen.  Cleburne  was  unfortunately  disabled  in  the  first  en- 
gagement, by  a  severe  wound  in  the  mouth,  which  threw  the 
Command  of  the  Division  upon  Brig.  Gen.  Smith.  Col. 
Vaughan  in  consequence  had  to  take  charge  of  the  Brigade 
&  Lieut  Col  W.  E.  Morgan  was  left  over  the  13th  Reg't.  Under 
this  disposition  our  troops  again  met  &  routed  the  enemy 
where  he  had  made  his  second  stand  about  10  o'clock,  and 
completely  demoralized  him,  when  he  for  the  3rd  and  last  time 
offered  battle  near  Richmond. 

Both  Officers  &  men  behaved  with  becoming  heroism  in  the 
several  deadly  charges  which  the  13th  was  called  upon  to  make, 
and  such  impetuous  &  resistless  advances,  as  were  made  on 
this  occasion,  by  men  almost  exhausted  by  continued  marching 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  with  but  unwholesome  rations,  can  but 
win  the  admiration,  and  stand  forth  as  a  crowning  monument 
of  their  undying  patriotism  and  devotion.  In  this  engagement 
the  Reg't  met  with  the  good  fortune  of  capturing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Superior  Minnie  Rifles  to  supply  the  places  of 
their  muskets,  which  has  since  added  greatly  to  its  efficiency 
in  battle. 
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At  Richmond,  Ky. 

Lt.  Col.  W.  E.  Morgan  was  now  temporarily  made  Provost 
Marshal  oi  Richmond,  and  the  13th  Reg't  was  charged  with 
guarding  the  town  until  orders  were  rec'd  to  proceed  to  Lex- 
ington. The  Army  entered  Lexington  on  the  3rd  Sept.  and  two 
days  later  -proceeded  to  Cynthiana,  where  the  Brigade  was 
detached  &  ordered  to  Frankfort,  which  it  occupied  on  the  9th. 

Col.  Vaughan  however,  pursuant  to  orders,  soon  moved  the 
brigade  back  to  Cynthiana,  and  from  that  point  proceeded  to 
rejoin  the  command  in  front  of  Covington.  Our  forces  were 
again  soon  put  in  motion,  and  after  passing  several  minor 
points,  came  into  Frankfort  on  the  23rd — where  Gen.  Smith 
returned  to  the  brigade  &  Col  Var-ghan  to  his  Reg't — and 
soon  proceeded  to  Shelbyville  where  a  halt  of  several  days 
was  made.  From  this  point  Gen.  Cleburne  returned  to  Frank- 
fort where  he  met  reinforcements,  and  the  detached  Brigades 
were  ordered  to  rejoin  their  respective  Commands  in  Gen. 
Braggf's  Army  then  at  Harrodsburg.  Accordingly  on  the  5th 
Oct.  Gen.  Smith's  Brigade  rejoined  Cheatham's  Division  as 
4th  Brigade  1st  Div.  Right  wing  of  the  army  of  Miss. 

The  enemy  was  now  advancing  in  heavy  force  upon  Gen. 
Bragg,  and  already  had  encountered  the  opposing  forces  of 
Gen.  Hardee  at  Perryville  which  had  been  selected  as  the  bat- 
tle ground.  Accordingly  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  Gen.  Cheat- 
ham's Division  Started  for  Perryville,  but  for  some  reason 
Gen.  Smith's  Brigade  was  ordered  back  to  Harrodsburg  when 
he  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  Di- 
vision until  the  following  day  when  he  reached  Perryville. 
Here  in  the  disposition  of  the  forces,  the  1th  Brigade  was  held 
as  a  reserve,  and  was  not  called  into  any  engagement  during 
the  day,  though  it  was  exposed  to  a  severe  Artillery  fire.  On 
the  following  day  Gen.  Smith  was  assigned  the  important  and 
dangerous  post,  of  bringing  up  the  rear  of  our  forces,  which 
had  been  moving  back,  during  the  entire  morning,  towards 
Harrodsburg.  This  duty  was  performed  with  the  loss  of  but 
few  men  in  the  Brigade,  and  none  in  the  13th  Reg't.  The 
Division  having  reached  Harrodsburg,  proceeded  after  a  short 
delay  to  Camp  "Dick  Robinson,"  where  it  remained  for  a  day 
or  two  and  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  from  Ky.  by  way  of 
Crab  Orchard,  Barbourville,  &  Cumberland  Gap,  for  Knox- 
ville. 

Kentucky  to  Knoxville. 
This  retreat  was  one  of  the  great  trials  of  the  men.     The 
greater  portion  of  country  passed  over  was  almost  a  barren 
wilderness,  destitute  of  supplies  and  the  quantity  transported 
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being  necessarily  small,  rendered  their  provisions  very  scarce, 
which  combined  with  the  disappointment  in  not  holding  Ky. 
and  the  fatigue  &  sufferings  inseparable  from  a  hard  march, 
greatly  weighed  their  spirits.  But  their  bold  determination 
was  unshaken,  and  the  patient  endurance  displayed  during 
these  trials,  was  a  most  gratifying  evidence  of  their  invinci- 
bility. The  temporary  absence  of  Gen.  Smith  about  the  20th 
again  placed  Col.  Vaughan  in  Command  of  the  Brigade  which 
reached  Knoxville  four  days  subsequent  to  this  time,  and  was 
moved  by  K.  R.  to  Tullahoma. 

Here  the  men  received  a  fresh  supply  of  clothing  &  blankets 
which  were  greatly  needed :  and  after  a  few  weeks'  rest  were 
marched  to  Murfreesboro,  by  way  of  Manchester  &  Beech 
Grove,  where  the  command  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. 

About  this  time  several  cases  of  small  pox  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Reg't  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable 
to  detach  it.  It  was  accordingly  separated  from  the  Brigade 
early  in  Dec,  where  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  secure 
the  vaccination  of  all  its  members,  which  together  with  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  other  sanitary  regulations  had  the  grati- 
fying effect  of  checking  this  dangerous  epidemic. 

Murfreesboro  and   Stone's  River. 

The  Reg't  was  kept  under  quarantine  until  the  advance  of 
the  Rosecrans  on  Murfreesboro  rendered  a  battle  necessary, 
when  it  was  ordered  back  to  the  Brigade  on  the  28th  Deer. 

On  the  following  day,  Col.  Vaughan,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  brigade,  was  ordered  to  move  beyond  Stone's  River  to  a 
point  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Triune  road,  where  he 
bivouaced  for  the  night  in  line  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  having  received  orders  to  form  upon  the  right 
of  the  road  with  his  left  resting  upon  it,  Lt.  Col.  Morgan  was 
directed  to  move  the  Reg't  to  the  right  several  hundred  yards, 
where  he  formed  it  in  proper  position.  Here  the  Reg't  re- 
mained during  the  entire  day,  bivouacing  the  2nd  night  in  line 
of  battle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  however  the  battle  was 
opened  with  great  spirit  on  the  left,  and  the  Brigade  was  im- 
mediately moved  forward  to  support  Gen.  Gardner  in  its  im- 
mediate front.  Scarcely  had  it  come  within  supporting  dis- 
tance when  the  firing,  commenced  a  short  time  before,  on  the 
extreme  left,  and  rapidly  extended  down  the  line,  opened  with 
terrific  fury  upon  Gen.  Gardner's  Brigade.     Orders  were  im- 
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mediately  given  by  Col.  Vaughan  for  his  men  to  lie  down,  which 
were  scarcely  obeyed  when  the  line  in  front  gave  way,  and  the 
4th  Brigade  was  ordered  forward.  Now  came  a  scene  of  ter- 
ror, for  prompt  to  orders  the  men  sprang  up  with  a  yell,  and 
advanced  through  an  open  field,  while  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  with  artillery  in  a  wood  beyond  disputed  the  advance 
with  a  perfect  storm  of  deadly  missies.  Our  ranks  were  fear- 
fully thinned  at  every  step;  but  nothing  could  shake  the  de- 
termination of  those  hardy  veterans  of  Tenn.  On  they  went, 
their  shouts  rising  above  the  din  of  battle,  and  soon  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  position  capturing  his  artillery. 

Loss  op  Officers. 

Our  gallant  Lt.  Col.  W.  E.  Morgan,  and  patriotic  Major 
P.  H.  Cole  having  both  fallen  mortally  wounded  about  this 
time,  and  J.  W.  Brook  Sr.  Capt.  being  severely  wounded  the 
command  of  the  Reg't  devolved  upon  Capt.  R.  F.  Lanier  next 
in  seniority,  who  continued  to  push  forward  after  the  slowly 
retiring  foe  until,  owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  forces  on  our 
right,  a  heavy  enfilading  fire  was  opened  upon  our  right  flank, 
when  Col.  Vaughan  ordered  the  Brigade  to  retire  beyond  the 
field  through  which  he  had  charged. 

The  command  was  then  moved  up  the  Triune  Road,  where 
a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition  being  obtained  proceeded  to 
make  position  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Maney's  Brigade,  where  the 
Reg't  was  exposed  to  a  severe  artillery  fire  that  wounded  sev- 
eral men.  From  this  point  Col.  Vaughan  was  soon  ordered  for- 
ward, and  proceeding  to  "changed  front  forward,"  and  ad- 
vancing his  Brigade  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Wilker- 
son  Pike,  again  encountered  the  enemy  beyond  a  dense  thicket 
of  cedars,  at  the  edge  of  a  field  and  though  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  a  battery  on  the  right, 
succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his  artillery  in  front,  back  to 
the  Nashville  Pike,  when  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  right  &  left 
flanks  forced  him  to  retire.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the 
Wilkerson  Pike  where  the  command  bivouaced  for  the  night. 
The  conduct  of  the  13th  during  this  entire  engagement  was 
most  gallant.  In  both  charges  she  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
guns  and  sealed  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  with  the 
blood  of  many  of  her  best  officers  &  men — losing  in  killed  & 
wounded  110,  from  226  men — Major  P.  H.  Cole  died  from  his 
wound  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  but  Lieut  Col  Morgan  did 
not  expire  until  the  4th  Jan. 
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Lieut.  Col.  Morgan. 

Few  men  ever  stand  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  as  did 
our  gallant  young  Lieut.  Col.  He  was  fearless  &  collected  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  while  his  many  social  attractions  rendered 
him  a  universal  favorite  in  camp.  Great  was  the  loss  sustained 
in  his  fall,  &  long  will  the  13th  Reg't  mourn  his  death.  Great 
praise  is  due  Capt.  R.  F.  Lanier  Co.  G,  who  commanded  during 
the  greater  part  of  both  engagements.  The  fearless  and  prompt 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible 
position,  amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  prove  him 
worthy  of  promotion. 

Many  instances  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  men  might 
be  mentioned,  but  where  all  did  their  duty  so  nobly,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  the  Brigade 
was  moved  down  the  Wilkerson  Pike  a  short  distance  to  the 
point  where  Gen.  Cheatham's  Division  was  massed,  and  here 
formed  in  line  near  to  &  parallel  with  this  thoroughfare. 
Here  Gen.  Smith  returned  and  Col.  Yaughan  once  more  took 
charge  of  the  Reg't,  after  having  led  the  Brigade  through  its 
severest  battle,  with  great  credit  to  himself  &  the  Command. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  advanced  about  a  half  mile, 
where  we  passed  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  front  line.  Here  the  Command  remained,  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  enemy's  sharp  shooters  &  shells,  until  about 
11  o'clock  P.  M.  when  orders  were  received  for  the  Brigade 
to  move  out  towards  Murfreesboro,  and  the  retreat  to  Shelby- 
ville  commenced.  The  march  was  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  &  late  next  day  when  the  men  were 
halted  for  rest,  so  much  needed  after  the  exposure  and  toil, 
attendant  upon  a  contest  so  long  protracted. 

On  the  following  day  the  command  reached  Shelbyville  and 
went  into  camp. 

Here  the  deficiency  of  field  officers  in  the  13th  Reg't  was 
supplied  in  part  by  the  appointment  of  Capt.  R.  W.  Pitman  Co. 
H  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lt.  Col.  Mor- 
gan. But  Capt.  W.  J.  Crook,  next  in  point  of  seniority,  who 
was  wounded  and  captured  at  Murfreesboro,  being  absent,  the 
office  of  Major,  was  filled  temporarily,  by  Capt.  R.  F.  Lanier 
Co.  G,  until  for  convenience  in  field  operations,  the  Reg't  now 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  was  consolidated  with  the  154th 
Sr.  Tenn.  Reg't  about  the  1st  March,  when  Major  J.  W.  Daw- 
son of  the  latter,  filled  the  office  in  the  consolidated  Reg't, 
and,  together  with  A.  J.  Vaughan  Jr.  Col.  &  R.  W.  Pitman 
Lieut.  Col.  constitutes  the  present  field  officers  of  the  154th  & 
13th  Reg't  Tenn.  Vol. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  DUR- 
HAM WEST,  D.D. 

By  Elizabeth  Howard  West. 

My  father,  James  Durham  West,  was  born  on  June  1,  1838,  in 
Winston  County,  Mississippi,  and  died  at  Newton,  Mississippi,  on 
April  19,  1921. 

He  was  of  predominantly  English  descent;  his  great-grandfather, 
William  West,  was  born  in  England,  emigrated  to  South  Carolina, 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  militia,  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died.  His  grandson,  Preston  Mil- 
ton West,  was  the  father  of  James  Durham  West. 

Preston  Milton  West,  meeting  with  financial  reverses  in  Kentucky, 
his  native  state,  went  to  Mississippi  in  the  thirties,  and  got  another 
start,  as  a  farmer  on  public  land  bought  from  the  United  States 
government.     He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  state. 

James  Durham  West  therefore  passed  his  boyhood  in  pioneer 
conditions  which  went  far  toward  developing  in  him  the  courage, 
the  cleanness  of  life  and  thought,  the  stern,  almost  ascetic  moral 
standards,  the  deep  religious  feeling,  the  breadth  of  personal  and 
social  sympathy,  the  straight,  independent,  keenly  logical  habits  of 
thought,  which  always  characterised  him.  He  learned  in  the  pioneer 
boy's  inevitable  conflict  with  nature — and  with  his  school-fellows! — 
to  be  a  good  fighter  and  a  good  loser.  His  faults  and  his  virtues 
were  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of  a  strong  character. 

His  preparatory  education  was  obtained  in  pioneer  schools  of 
Leake  County  and  by  private  study.  After  his  ambition  to  become 
an  educated  man  was  aroused  he  kept  a  book  in  his  pocket  for 
study  on  such  occasions  of  leisure  as  were  afforded  by  horseback 
trips  to  the  neighborhood  mill  and  the  like. 

Later,  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  La  Grange 
Tennessee  Synodical  College  about  1858.  Here  he  paid  the  major 
part  of  his  own  expenses  by  teaching  country  schools  in  the  vaca- 
tion. On  at  least  one  occasion  his  school  lasted  until  so  late  in  the 
college  session  that  his  class  was  reviewing  for  examination  when 
he  entered;  he  successfully  passed  his  examinations,  however,  and 
made  good  grades,  at  that. 

Like  many  thoughtful  Southerners,  he  was  opposed  to  secession; 
his  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Bell  and  Everett.  After 
secession  became  a  fact,  however,  he  loyally  went  with  his  country, 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
only  when  there  was  no  longer  a  Confederacy. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  when  he  did  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government,  he  did  so  with- 
out mental  reservation  and  with  a  full  determination  to  be  a  thorough- 
ly good  American.  It  was  also  characteristic  of  him  that  he  always 
held  in  reverence  the  great  men  of  both  sides.  It  was  as  serious 
an  offense  in  the  West  household  td  speak  disrespectfully  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

It  was  hard  to  get  him  to  talk  about  his  war  experiences,  be- 
cause he  felt  so  keenlv  his  obligation  as  a  loyal  American  to  for- 
get the  bitterness  of  the  past,  and  he  felt  that  dwelling  overmuch 
on  the  War  would  tend  to  keen  up  feelings  inconsistent  with  loyalty. 
It  was  of  course,  however,  impossible  to  foreet  altogether.  For 
instance,  I  recall  that  one  day  in  the  course  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
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can  War  he  said  as  we  walked  past  the  City  Hall  of  Bryan,  Texas, 
"It  looks  strange  to  me  to  see  the  United  States  flag  flying  yonder. 
I  love  my  country,  but  I  can  never  look  at  the  flag  without  remem- 
bering how  it  looked  crawling  like  a  snake  up  Missionary  Ridge." 
I  think  that  the  World  War,  however,  blotted  out  even  that  mem- 
ory; for,  like  many  other  old  Confederates,  he  felt  the  deepest  pride 
in  the  way  our  boys  carried  the  flag  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

On  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  surprised  into  talk- 
ing of  his  war  experiences,  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  Richard  Pope 
Reese,  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  took  notes  which  are  quoted  below. 
In  a  few  points,  Mr.  Reese's  notes  or  his  secretary's  transcription 
were  evidently  a  little  confused;  in  these  cases  corrections,  mostly 
quoted  from  his  remarks  on  other  occasions,  are  inserted  in  brackets, 
as  are  also  certain  additions  to  make  the  narrative  more  clear  and 
complete  for  persons  outside  of  his  own  family. 

"Judge  James  Campbell,"  the  notes  run,  "was  raising  a  com- 
pany for  the  Confederate  Army,  and  Adam  Walker  and  I  joined 
this  company  at  (Carthage),  Leake  County,  Mississippi,  (in  1861.) 
After  about  ten  days  Adam  and  I  decided  we  would  get  the  Gover- 
or  to  transfer  us  to  a  company  that  was  going  to  see  some  fight- 
ing, as  there  was  delay  in  organizing  the  company  we  had  joined. 

"Captain  Fletcher  of  Kosciusko,  Mississippi,  captain  of  an  Attala 
County  company,  told  us  we  could  transfer  to  his  company,  so 
we  did.  But  when  we  got  to  Union  City,  Tenn.,  the  place  where 
his  company  was,  we  found  too  many  men  in  his  company,  so  he 
told  us  to  come  on;  he  would  soon  make  room  for  us  and  he  would 
furnish  us  transportation.  We  were  there  at  Union  City  a  few 
days,  and  Captain  Fletcher  got  orders  to  go  to  Manassas,  Va.  I 
got  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Somerville,  where  I  got  my  license 
to  marry  and  went  down  to  LaGrange,  Tenn.,  and  was  married 
at  eight  o'clock,  (Sunday  morning,  July  14,  1861).  The  train  came 
by  there  at  8:40  and  I  went  on  to  join  the  company  at  Manassas, 
Va.  (Just  one  week  later,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  left  the  train  at  Manassas  Junction  and  double-quicked  out 
to  the  battlefield.     We  got  out  just  in  time  to  see  the  Yankees  run.) 

"Captain  Fletcher's  company  was  the  Attala  Rifles,  13th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. 

"I  was  detached  after  the  Battle  of  Manassas  to  take  some  sick 
boys  to  the  Hospital  at  Lynchburg.  After  I  had  gotten  the  boys 
fixed  up,  I,  myself,  was  sick  and  lay  down.  I  had  on  a  gray  shirt 
and  the  pocket  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the  nurse  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  take  those  things  out  of  my  pocket  so  I  would 
be  more  comfortable.  I  said  yes,  and  the  first  thing  I  pulled  out 
was  (a  picture  of  my  wife.  Woman-like),  she  asked  me  if  it  was 
my  sweetheart,  and  I  said  no,  she  was  my  wife.  (She  asked  what 
was  my  wife's  maiden  name.  I  told  her,  Mary  Robertson  Waddel, 
daughter  of  Professor  John  N.  Waddel,  of  LaGrange  College.)  Then 
she  (asked  if  I)  would  like  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  Presbyterian 
family,  a  Mr.  McCorkle  who  lived  near  there.  (Mrs.  McCorkle  sent 
her  carriage  for  me),  and  I  was  taken  there;  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  my  illness  from  typhoid  fever.  My  wife  and  Dr. 
Waddel  came  to  me,  and  my  wife  nursed  me.  When  I  was  able 
to  travel,  the  Surgeon  ordered  me  not  to  go  back  into  the  Army 
until  Spring.  I  went  back  to  LaGrange  and  settled  down  to  study 
and  finish  my  college  course.     There  were  two  students  there,  Will 
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Markham  and  myself,  and  they  let  us  go  as  fast  as  we  preferred. 
We  got  our  diplomas  in  March. 

"Then  a  little  company  was  forming  there  at  LaGrange,  and  I 
joined  that  company.  Baker  Jones  was  captain.  It  was  company 
L  of  the  13th  Tennessee,  Vaughn's  Brigade,  Cheatham's  Division. 
This  company  joined  the  13th  Tennessee  at  Corinth,   Mississippi. 

"We  were  in  all  of  the  battles  from  that  time  on,  in  which  the 
13th  Tennessee  participated,  until  I  was  captured. 

"I  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  studying  for  the  ministry  and 
had  my  books  with  me  in  my  knapsack.  I  preached  before  the 
Cherokee  Presbytery  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Marietta,  Georgia, 
about  six  or  seven  weeks  before  I  was  captured.  After  I  was  licensed 
to  preach,  I  went  back  to  Dalton,  Georgia.  I  preached  occasionally 
in  the  camps  and  sometimes  in  other  places.  I  was  captured  at  Cheat- 
ham's Bend  near  Marietta,  Georgia,  [in  the  battle  of  Kennesaw 
Mountain]  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1864.  I  was  Second  Lieutenant 
and  had  charge  of  an  outpost  with  a  squad  of  four,  and  we  had 
orders  to  hold  that  post  at  all  hazards. 

"When  the  Yankees  got  ready  to  change,  they  began  to  shell 
our  lines  and  this  post.  I  told  my  men  to  fire  on  the  gunners.  They 
fired  on  us  and  missed  us  on  one  side  about  a  foot  and  then  on 
the  other  side  about  a  foot.  About  this  time  First  Lieutenant  Logan 
Anderson  of  my  company  came  along  and  sadd  to  me,  'Look  here, 
Lieutenant,  you  had  better  get  out  of  here',  and  I  said,  'Have  we 
got  orders  to  retreat?'  He  said  he  didn't  know.  I  said  'Lieutenant, 
you  rank  me;  you  take  charge  of  the  post  and  I  will  go  back  to 
the  line  and  find  out.'  I  ran  back  to  the  line,  and  when  I  found 
out,  I  started  to  run  back  to  the  post;  as  I  started,  an  Irish  officer 
said  to  me,  'Where  are  you  going?  Where  are  you  going?'  I 
didn't  have  time  to  stop  and  tell  him,  so  I  ran  on,  and  ran  right 
into'  a  squad  of  blue-clothed  Yankees  with  their  rifles  turned  on 
me;  and  they  called  to  me  to  surrender.  The  Major,  who  was  be- 
hind a  tree,  called  to  me  and  turned  his  pistol  on  me  and  told  me 
to  surrender;    I   said,   "I   surrender"   and   handed  him  my  sword. 

"They  ordered  me  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  when  I  had  gone 
a  little  way,  Lieutenant  Logan  Anderson  jumped  out  from  behind 
a  bush  and  asked  me,  'West,  [have]  they  got  you,  too?  I  am  so  glad. 
Not  glad  you  are  captured,  but  glad  you  are  going  to  be  here  with 
me.'  They  took  us  back  to  the  rear  of  the  line  with  some  other  men. 
One  of  these  men  was  Stit  Matthews.  We  were  standing  around 
in  a  group  talking  with  some  Yankees,  when  one  Yankee  came 
up  and  maSde  himself  very,  very  agreeable,  talking  about  different 
things,  [especially  about  what  good  fighters  we  were]  ;  and  finally 
he  got  to  talking  about  the  Confederate  lines  as  they  were  established 
that  day  when  we  Were  captured.  He  asked  Stit  Matthews  about 
these  lines  and  said  he  couldn't  understand  them;  and  Stit  Matthews 
squatted  down  on  the  ground  and  started  to  draw  the  lines.  I 
said  to  him,  'Stit,  enemy  lines  are  discovered  by  armed  reconnois- 
sance.'  With  that  Stit  dropped  his  stick  and  looked  kind  o'  blank. 
Then  the  little  Yankee  officer  got  very  angry,  and  said  that  I  was 
the  smartest  man  he  ever  saw;  that  certainly  I  should  be  men- 
tioned to  General  Sherman,  because  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
there  was  such  a  smart  man  among  the  prisoners.  They  took  us 
to  Johnson's  Island,  Lake  Erie,  where  I  stayed  until  the  end  of 
the  war.     After  the  surrender  of  Lee's  and  Johnson's  army  I  was 
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paroled.  I  studied  about  it  some  time  before  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  be  paroled  and  take  the  oath;  but  I  considered  that  it  was  better 
tc  take  the  oath  and  live  in  the  United  States, — the  only  country 
that  I  knew,  where  all  of  my  life  had  been  spent  and  my  wife  and 
family  were,  than  to  go  to  some  foreign  country.  So  I  took  the 
oath  and  returned  home  to  Mississippi." 

He  was  paroled  June  17,  1865. 

After  his  return  to  Mississippi  he  began  his  work  as  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  charge  of  a  group  of  churches  in  and  about 
Newton,  Mississippi.  He  remained  here  one  year;  in  1866  he  went 
to  Pontotoc  to  take  charge  of  another  group;  here  he  remained  for 
sixteen  years.  Later  fields  of  work  in  Mississippi  were  pastorates 
at  Aberdeen,  1882-1885;  and  Brandon,  1892-1895;  evangelistic  work, 
with  headquarters  successively  at  Starkville,  Kosciusko,  and  Trenton, 
1885-1892. 

For  about  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  War,  he  was  also  a 
teacher. 

In  1895,  he  wTent  from  Brandon,  Mississippi,  to  Bryan,  Texas, 
where  he  spent  thirteen  years.  This  was  his  last  pastoral  charge. 
Broken  health  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  active  work  in  1908, 
when  he  went  back  to  Mississippi.  In  the  Autumn  of  that  year  he 
took  up  the  work  of  stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Newton,  which  work  he  continued  until  1919,  when  he  grew  too 
feeble  for  public  work  of  any  sort. 

In  December,  1919,  he  went  to  Pensacola,  Florida.  There  he 
resided  until  his  death,  which  came  suddenly  on  April  19,  1921,  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  my  eldest  sister  in  Newton — almost  two  years 
to  the  day  after  my  mother's  death. 

The  manuscript  history  herewith  presented  was  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  date  of  its 
composition,  but  the  handwriting  would  indicate  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  the  late  seventies. 

I  am  told  that  it  was  part  of  the  material  used  by  General  Vaughn 
in  preparing  a)  history  of  his  division,  but  that  by  a  curious  con- 
cidence,  my  father's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  roster  included  in 
this  history,  probably  as  the  result  of  a  clerical  error.  His  own 
recollection  of  his  service,  however,  is  corroborated  by  the  War 
Department  at  Washington. t 

James  D.  West  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  troops  in  a  Missis- 
sippi regiment,  grew  impatient,  obtained  his  discharge,  and  joined 
the  13th  Mississippi,  with  which  command  he  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas.  He  was  soon  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  but 
upon  his  recovery  reenlisted  in  company  L,  13th  Tennessee,  when 
he  was  made  2nd  Lieutenant.  On  June  27th,  1864,  he  was  captured 
at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  and  was  confined  at  the  military  prison 
on  Johnson's  Island  until  June  17th,  1865,  when  he  received  his 
discharge. 

State  Library  Austin  Texas. 


t"The  records  show  that  James  D.  West,  Sergt.  Co.  L,  13th  Tenn.  Inf.  C.S.A., 
enlisted  March  8,  1862,  at  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  and  was  promoted  to  2d  Lieut.  Oct. 
14,  1863.  He  was  captured  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  June  27,  1864,  and  was  released  on 
oath   of   allegiance  at  Johnson's   Island,  June    15,    1865." 
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Albert  C.  Holt,  Ph.D. 
CHAPTER  I. 

PHYSICAL   CONDITION. 

As  Nashville  has  been  called  "The  Athens  of  the  South,'' 
so  could  Tennessee  be  called  ''The  Greece  of  America."  It  is 
one-third  larger  than  Continental  Greece,  having  an  area  of 
42,000  square  miles  to  Greece's  28,000.  It  has  the  sunshine, 
the  mountains,  the  scenery,  the  climate  and  the  sturdy  race  of 
which  Athens  of  old  boasted,  and  her  glorious  history,  from 
the  Watauga  settlement  in  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present 
day,  covers  almost  the  same  number  of  years  as  did  that  of 
Greece  from  Marathon  to  Chaeroneia.  The  historians  and  the 
geographers  tell  us  that  the  Athenian  was  largely  the  result 
of  his  wonderful  environment.  In  like  manner  we  can  say 
that  the  history  of  Tennessee  has  not  only  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  but  that  the 
development  of  no  State  has  been  any  more  controlled  by 
geographical  factors  than  has  that  of  Tennessee.  While  the 
Greek  owed  much  of  his  progress  to  his  direct  contact  with 
the  sea,  and  Tennessee  is  inland,  the  great  natural  resources 
of  this  State  in  the  modern  industrial  age  more  than  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  maritime  influences,  and  the  pioneer  and  his 
descendants  have  found  as  much  opportunity  for  development 
in  clearing  the  wilderness  and  utilizing  these  natural  resources 
as  did  the  old  Hellenes  in  their  conquest  of  the  sea. 

Tennessee  lies  between  parallels  34°  58'  and  36°  39'  north 
latitude.  It  is  in  the  same  latitudinal  belt,  therefore,  as  south- 
ern California,  Japan,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  but  since  its  temperature  is  not  modified  by  warm  ocean 
currents,  it  has  a  more  rigorous  climate.  The  State,  having 
the  form  of  a  long  rhomboid,  has  a  mean  length  of  three  hun- 

*In  this  issue  there  is  commenced  a  serial  article  under  the  above 
title.  This  contribution  is  a  dissertation  submitted  to  George  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirement  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  granted  to  the  writer,  at  the  June 
commencement,  1923.  The  author  received  his  A.B.  and  A.M.  de- 
grees at  Park  College,  Mo.,  has  done  graduate  work  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Chicago,  Southern  California  and  McCormick  Seminary,  is 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  while  pur- 
suing his  work  at  George  Peabody  College  has  been  assistant  pastor 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Ed. 
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dred  and  eighty-five  miles,  and  a  general  elevation,  omitting 
the  highest  and  lowest  points,  of  about  nine  hundred  feet.1  It 
is  a  great  horizontal  plain,  having  a  general  slope  from  east 
to  west  from  the  Smoky  Mountains  with  an  elevation  of  five 
thousand  feet,  to  the  Mississippi  Bottoms,  which  are  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  This  gen- 
eral slope  is  greatly  interrupted,  the  topography  being  inter- 
esting and  diversified.  There  are  seven  natural  physiographic 
divisions  of  the  State.2 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

1  The  Smoky  Mountain  Chain. 

2  The  East  Tennessee  Valley. 

3  The  Cumberland  Plateau. 

4  The  Highland  Kim. 

5  The  Great  Basin. 

G  The  Slope  of  West  Tennessee. 
7  The  Mississippi  Bottoms. 

THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  extending  northeast  and 
southwest  across  the  State,  form  the  dividing  line  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  They  constitute  an  almost 
unbroken  barrier  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  State,  spurs 
extending  out  here  and  there  in  the  valley  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles,  forming  alternating  coves  and  ridges,  isolated  and 
heavily  wooded.  The  only  gaps  in  this  mountain  wall  are 
breaks  where,  in  a  few  cases,  swift,  tumbling  streams  have  cut 
channels  through  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  early  traders  and  explorers  from  North  Carolina  had 
to  follow  steep  and  rugged  Indian  trails  over  these  mountains. 
When  North  Carolina,  because  of  lack  of  easy  communication 
and  other  causes,  seemed  to  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  to 
be  neglectful  of  them,  they  formed  themselves  into  the  State 
of  Franklin. 

EAST   TENNESSEE    VALLEY. 

Between  the  Smoky  Mountain  range  and  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  lies  the  East  Tennessee  Valley,  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
wide,  sloping  gently  to  the  southwest  and  drained  by  the 
Tennessee  River.  It  has  an  average  height  of  one  thousand 
feet,  and  an  area  of  about  nine  thousand  square  miles.  The 
valley  is  filled  with  ridges  of  different  heights,  running  parallel 

'Safford,  Geology  of  Tennessee,  p.  2. 

2Resources  of  Tennessee,   State  Geological  Survey,  Vol.   VIII,  No.   I,  p.   8. 
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with,  the  great  mountains,  and  this  makes  the  ways  of  travel 
trend  northeast  toward  Virginia,  or  southwest  down  into 
Georgia.  The  valleys,  being  filled  with  rich  soil  washed  down 
from  the  limestone  ridges,  are  generally  fertile,  while  the  up- 
land is  poorer  and  oftimes  clayey. 

Says  A.  V.  Goodpasture:  "It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  first 
settlement  in  Tennessee,  the  North  Holston,  was  made  by  Virginians. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Blue  Ridge,  that  separates  North  Carolina  from 
Tennessee,  was  at  that  time  almost  impassable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Appalachian  Valley  was  an  easy  and  natural  route  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  to  the  southwest.  The  open  valley  was  like 
the  mouth  of  a  funnel  to  empty  the  population  from  the  eastern 
watershed  in  Virginia  to  the  western  watershed  in  North  Carolina, 
whose  north  line  had  not  yet  been  located."3 

CUMBERLAND  PLATEAU. 

The  Cumberland  Plateau,  running  from  Kentucky  across 
Tennessee  into  Alabama,  sloping  gently  toward  the  west,  is  a 
great  tableland  thirty  to  sixty  miles  wide  and  containing  about 
five  thousand  square  miles.  It  rises  rather  steeply  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  East  Tennessee  Valley,  reaching  a  maximum 
altitude  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  and  forming  anoth- 
er great  barrier  across  the  State.  About  five-sixths  of  the 
plateau  is  rolling  or  flat,  while  the  edges  are  dissected  into 
knobs  and  sharp  ridges.  It  has  been  called  the  "Great  Wilder- 
ness of  Tennessee,"  being  sterile,  sandy,  and  having  been 
covered  in  pioneer  times  with  dense  woodland.4 

GREAT  BASIN  AND  HIGHLAND  RIM. 

The  Great  Basin  is  surrounded  by  the  Highland  Rim,  which 
extends  from  the  Cumberland  Plateau  to  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  as  it  flows  northward  toward  the  Ohio,  and  which 
comprises  the  largest  division  of  the  State.  The  Rim  contains, 
roughly  speaking,  about  nine  thousand  three  hundred  square 
miles,  or  two-ninths  of  Tennessee.  In  the  center  of  this  high 
plain  lies  the  great  Central  Basin  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse, 
fifty  miles  wide  by  one  hundred  miles  long  and  containing  five 
thousand  four  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Cumberland,  Duck  and  Elk  rivers,  which  break  through  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  basin  in  narrow,  rocky  valleys. 
The  Highland  Rim  slopes  gently  from  its  eastern  border,  one 
thousand  feet  high,  toward  the  northwest,  where  its  elevation 
is  about  six  hundred  feet,  the  average  elevation  being  nearly 
nine  hundred  feet.5     The  basin  is  from  three  hundred  to  four 

3Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  1919,  p.  229. 
4"Resources  of  Tennessee,"  Vol.  V.,  No.  2,  pp.  51-59. 
5Safford,  "Geology  of  Tennessee,"  p.   103,  seq. 
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hundred  feet  lower  than  the  rim,  being  on  the  average  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  It  was  evidently  formed  by 
erosion,  and  Safford  even  hints  that  at  one  time  it  might  have 
been  a  large  lake,  but  this  has  been  denied  by  later  geologists.6 
Conditions  have  always  been  favorable  for  settlement  in  the 
Central  Basin.  The  land  is  well-watered  and  open,  with  no 
natural  restraints,  and  a  farm  or  town  could  be  established 
at  most  anywhere.  The  abundant  salt  springs  brought  the 
animals  and  tbe  animals  brought  the  hunters,  so  that  this 
section  was  settled  soon  after  the  Watauga  Valley.7 

SLOPE   OF   WEST  TENNESSEE. 

From  the  Tennessee  River,  which  flows  northward  along 
the  eighty-eighth  meridian  across  the  State  in  a  valley  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  deep  and  a  few  miles  wide, 
the  land  rises  sharply  into  a  series  of  uplands  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet,  and  gently  descends 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There  are  many  hills  of  consider- 
able height  on  the  east  and  west  borders  of  the  slope  over- 
looking both  rivers.  This  area  covers,  roughly,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  State,  having  more  than  ten  thousand  square 
miles.  It  was  originally  heavily  timbered,  and  was  very  late 
in  being  settled,  being  connected  little,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  Memphis,  with  what  you  would  call  pioneer  history.  The 
rivers  for  the  most  part  are  slow  and  sluggish  and  drain  into 
the  Mississippi.     They  are  not  navigable. 

MISSISSIPPI   BOTTOMS. 

The  western  division  of  Tennessee,  containing  about  nine 
hundred  square  miles  along  the  Mississippi  River,  is  generally 
a  low  and  swampy  alluvial  plain,  subject  at  time  to  heavy 
floods.7  The  forests  were  dense  when  the  early  settlers  visited 
these  bottoms  and  the  heavily  wooded  flats  offered  splendid 
retreats  for  wild  game  of  all  sorts  till  long  after  the  eastern 
and  middle  sections  of  the  State  were  well  settled.8 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Tennessee  is  almost  as  varied  as  that  of 
California,  yet  it  is  not  a  climate  having  great  extremes  of 
temperature.  Its  latitude, — about  the  same  as  Japan  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece, — would  tend  to 
make  for  mildness,  but  its  altitude,  mountainous  character 

6"Resources  of  Tennessee,"  Vol.  VIII.,   No.    r,  p.   10. 
"'Resources   of   Tennessee,"   Vol.   VIII.,   No.    i,    1918,   pp.    11-18. 
sSafford,    "Geology    of    Tennessee,"    p.     113,    seq. 
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and  inland  location  add  a  certain  amount  of  coolness  and 
rigor.  There  is  nothing  enervating  in  such  a  climate.  Man 
must  labor  to  live;  must  strive  if  he  would  excel.  Tennessee 
has  often  been  described  as  the  land  of  "average  weather  con- 
ditions." In  eighteen  stations,  scattered  over  the  State, — the 
observations  covering  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years, — the 
mean  temperature  "has  been  found  to  be  58.3  Fahrenheit,  the 
highest  annual  mean  (at  Memphis)  being  61.4,  the  lowest  (at 
Mountain  City)  52.3.  The  average  temperature  for  the  sea- 
sons is,  for  winter  39  Fahrenheit;  spring  59;  summer  76; 
autumn  59.9  Nashville,  often  regarded  by  Tennesseans  as  ex- 
cessively hot,  has  shown  100  only  in  ten  summers  out  of  forty- 
seven.  Only  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  the  year  does  the  thermom- 
eter reach  95,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  Nash- 
ville and  two  or  three  other  places.  Safford  found  that  the 
mean  heat  along  the  middle  parallel  of  the  State  is  about  74 
in  the  eastern  part  and  77  in  the  western,  and  the  average 
winter  temperature  along  the  same  parallel  is  nearly  40.10  For 
the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860  there  were  each  year  on  the 
average  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  days  free  from  a  killing 
frost.  In  1916  the  average  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
clays  in  the  eastern  counties  and  two  hundred  days  in  the 
western,  while  the  State  Geological  Survey,  1918,  shows  an 
average  groAving  season  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  days. 
Zero  weather  occurs  in  the  higher  altitudes  generally  a  few 
times  each  winter,  records  of  5  to  10  above  zero  being  recorded 
four  or  five  days  during  the  winter,  and  zero  or  below  on  an 
average  of  about  once  in  two  or  three  years.11 

Tennessee  also  has  its  share  of  the  sunshine.  The  aver- 
age days  of  sunshine  in  the  United  States  are  from  50%  to  60% 
of  the  days  of  the  year,  the  highest  average  of  bright  days  be- 
ing in  the  southwest,  where  the  sun  shines  70%  of  the  time 
that  it  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  lowest  average  being  in 
New  England,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  where  the  sun- 
shine reaches  the  soil  only  from  20%  to  30%  of  the  time.  The 
average  of  bright  days  for  Tennessee  is  58%. 

The  rainfall  is  also  abundant  in  the  State,  notwithstand- 
ing the  average  of  bright  days  is  high.  The  general  rainfall 
per  year  is  49.5  inches,  Cumberland  County  receiving  the 
greatest  amount  (57.77  inches),  and  Sullivan  County  the  least 
(42.06  inches).  The  average  over  the  State  for  the  month  of 
July  (4.45  inches)  is  ample  for  the  growth  of  corn  and  tobacco. 
The  State  Geological  Survey  has  made  a  comparison  of  these 

°Bulletin    Q,    U.    S.    Dept.    of   Agriculture,    1906,    p    772. 

10Safford,   "Geology  of  Tennessee,"  p.    15. 

""Resources  of  Tennessee,"  Vol.  VIII.,  No.   1,  pp.   17-45. 
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conditions  with  those  of  some  other  representative  points  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  well  to  insert  a  few  of  the  aver- 
ages in  inches  of  rainfall  that  these  places  receive: 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota,       annual  average  17.5     inches, 

Columbia,  Missouri, 

Dodge  City,  Kansas, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Indianapolis, 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 

New  Orleans, 

Atlanta, 

Tennessee's  average  precipitation  of  49.5  incbes  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  one  station  on  this  list.  New  Orleans,  and 
Atlanta  is  the  only  other  station  even  approaching  its  record. 
If  half  the  money  had  been  spent  on  agriculture  in  Tennessee 
that  has  in  southern  California,  where  the  farmers  have  to 
pipe  in  and  pump  up  their  water  for  irrigation,  Tennessee,  too, 
would  be  noted  for  its  great  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products.  , 

FAUNA. 

The  plentiful  game  was  one  of  the  factors  that  brought  the 
first  pioneers  into  tbe  region  that  is  now  Tennessee.  Large 
herds  of  buffaloes  were  to  be  found  in  the  central  and  western 
sections.  Deer  were  to  be  killed  on  almost  any  trail.  Bears 
were  as  common  as  squirrels  are  to-day,  and  elk,  wolves  and 
mountain  lions,  while  not  so  common  as  the  other  animals, 
roamed  in  the  deeper  forests.  The  streams  were  well  stocked 
with  fish,  and  game, — much  of  it  fur-bearing, — could  be  had 
for  tbe  taking.  The  pioneers  depended  upon  this  game  for 
food  until  they  could  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  and  even  after  they 
had  sufficient  grain  for  their  needs,  they  still  supplemented 
their  vegetables  from  the  truck  patch  with  bear-meat  and  veni- 
son. When  the  settlers  came  to  the  French  Lick  in  1779-80, 
they  found  a  large  plain  of  woods  and  cane  frequented  by  buf- 
faloes, elk,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  panthers  and  other  animals 
suited  to  the  climate.  They  killed  bears  and  deer  in  large 
numbers,  and  soon  learned  to  depend  upon  these  two  sources 
for  their  winter's  meat.12  David  Crockett  says  in  his  Auto- 
biography :  "I  worked  on  till  the  bears  got  fat  in  the  fall  and 
then  I  turned  out  to  hunting,  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  meat.  I 
soon  killed  and  salted  down  as  many  as  were  necessary  for  my 

12Haywood,    "History  of   Tennessee,"   p.    108. 
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family."  The  hunters  would  kill  the  bears,  make  a  scaffold, 
and  after  salting  the  meat,  hang-  it  up  out  of  reach  of  the 
wolves.  "We  were  out,"  says  Crockett,  "two  weeks  and  in 
that  time  killed  fifteen  bears."  Later  he  says,  "I  killed  one 
hundred  and  five  bears  in  less  than  one  year."1-5  This  was  as 
late  as  1825,  and  up  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  in  Obion  County,  which  was  being  settled  at  that  time. 
Bears  had  become  scarcer  in  the  eastern  and  central  counties 
at  that  date.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable, — in  fact  very  likely, 
— that  Daniel  Boone  did  "Cill  a  Bar  on  this  tree  1760,"  near 
Jonesboro,  in  Washington  County,  but  it  is  also  very  unlikely 
that  he  would  climb  up  the  old  beech  ten  feet  to  cut  in  the 
bark  the  record  of  an  act  that  was  as  common  in  those  days  as 
the  killing  of  a  rabbit  is  to-day.  Judge  Allison,  raised  from 
boyhood  near  the  vicinity  of  the  tree,  wrote  Roosevelt  in  the 
eighties  that  the  inscription  was  there  as  early  as  the  old 
settlers  then  living  could  remember,  and  if  Boone,  who  was 
undoubtedly  in  that  neighborhood  about  1760,  did  not  cut 
it,  some  one  else  did  soon  after,  when  Boone  became  more 
famous  and  bears  scarcer.14 

Skins,  of  course,  were  always  a  great  factor  in  a  pioneer 
country.  The  State  of  Franklin  (1784-88)  passed  a  provision 
for  the  paying  of  its  officials  in  mink  skins,  and  levied  taxes 
to  be  paid  in 

"good,  clean  beaver  skins,  six  shillings  apiece;  uncased  otter  skins. 
five  shillings;  cased  (skinned)  otter  skins,  six  shillings;  raccoon 
and  fox  skins,  one  shillings,  three  pence;  deer  skins,  the  pattern,  six 
shillings."13 

Before  1787  and  the  establishment  of  our  federal  system 
of  government  with  its  standard  money,  skins  made  a  fine 
medium  of  exchange,  for  there  was  always  a  demand  for  them, 
and  that  is  more  than  could  be  said  for  the  current  paper 
money  of  the  different  colonies,  which  was  continually  fluctuat- 
ing in  value,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  money  from  the  south. 
The  buyers  from  the  Ohio  and  from  the  Spanish  settlements 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  were  always  after  furs,  for  there 
was  a  good  foreign  market  for  them. 

The  licks  of  the  Cumberland,  where  Nashville  now  stands, 
were  known  to  the  French  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.10  There  were  other  salt  licks,  too,  in  this 
region;  one  at  Bledsoe's  (Castalian  Springs),  north  of  where 
Gallatin  now  is,  and  one  at  Mansker's,  a  few  miles  to  the 

13David    Crockett,    "Autobiography,"    p.    174,    seq. 
"Roosevelt,    "Winning    of    the   West,"    Vol.    I.,    p.    138. 
15Allison,    "Dropped    Stitches    in    Tennessee    History,"    p.    30. 
16Goodspeed,    "History   of   Tennessee,"   p.    112. 
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south.  These  places  were  frequented  by  the  animals,  which 
came  for  the  salt,  and  the  Indians — and  possibly  the  mound- 
builders,  who  preceded  them — had  used  these  places  for  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  centuries.  The  French  trappers  upon  their 
first  trips  found  ancient  mounds  about  the  French  Lick  of 
which  the  oldest  Indians  were  completely  ignorant.  These 
mound-builders  undoubtedly  were  attracted  to  these  springs 
by  the  abundant  game,  and  must  have  made  much  use  of  the 
animals  for  food  and  clothing.  Captain  De  Monbreun,  a 
Frenchman,  who  afterwards  became  a  citizen  of  Nashville 
(Demonbreun  Street  having  been  named  for  him),  hunted  in 
this  section  as  early  as  1765.  He  spoke  of  the  immense  herds 
of  buffalo  and  the  abundance  of  other  game  in  this  part  of 
the  country  at  that  time.17  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  of  Virginia, 
on  his  trip  into  the  Cumberland  section  about  1750,  reports 
that  his  party  killed  thirteen  buffaloes,  eight  elks,  fifty-three 
bears,  twenty  deer,  one  hundred  and  fifty  turkeys  and  some 
other  game.18 

The  smaller  game  was  not  needed  for  food  and  was  often 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  if  the  fur  was  not  valuable.  In  1797 
the  General  Assembly,  sitting  at  Knoxville,  passed  the  follow- 
ing act  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  in  the  fifteen  counties 
which  existed  at  that  time : 

"Each  County  in  this  State  is  authorized  to  lay  a  tax,  to  be  paid 
in  squirrels'  or  crows'  scalps,  on  every  person  subject  to  a  poll  tax  in 
their  respective  counties,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  squirrels  to  each 
person." 

One  crow's  scalp  was  to  count  for  two  squirrels'  scalps,  and 
every  person  who  failed  to  deliver  his  number  of  scalps  was 
to  pay  one  cent  for  each  undelivered  scalp.19  To-day  we  are 
stocking  our  parks  with  squirrels  and  our  streams  with  fish, 
and  trying  to  protect  them  by  law.  County  courts  were  also 
authorized  to  pay  as  much  as  two  dollars,  which  was  in- 
creased to  three  dollars  in  1811,  for  each  wolf's  scalp. 

Wild  fowl  abounded  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Ducks  and 
geese  were  on  every  creek  and  river.  Wild  turkeys  formed 
a  common  article  of  diet  for  the  pioneers,  and  partridges  were 
easily  trapped  right  at  the  cabin  door.  Judge  W.  L.  Brown, 
who  was  later  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Tennessee  with  Judge 
Haywood,  the  historian,  and  whose  father,  Dr.  Morgan  Brown, 
had  founded  the  town  of  Palmyra  before  1796,  writing  in 
his  diary  when  a  boys  says : 

17Haywood,  "History  of  Tennessee,"  p.  04. 
18"Winning  of  the  West,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  136. 
18"Acts    of   General   Assembly,"    1797,    Chap.    IV. 
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January  5th. 
"I  made  two  traps  and  set  them  on  the  bluff. 

January  6th 

I  caught  one  bird went  hunting  and   saw  deer,  turkeys 

and    otters.""" 

The  smaller  birds,  like  the  robins,  jays,  wrens,  mockers,  blue- 
birds, woodpeckers,  etc.,  are  still  with  us,  as  are  the  black- 
birds, crows,  owls,  buzzards  and  hawks. 

Eeptile  life,  too,  was  plentiful.  Rattlesnakes  were  more 
common  than  now,  though  they  are  still  found  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau.  The  first  hunters  and  ex- 
plorers complained  of  having  their  horses  bitten  by  them.21 
Judge  John  C.  Guild  of  Nashville,  who  was  born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  and  who  spent  his  boyhood 
near  the  Cumberland  settlement  and  in  Stewart  County,  tells 
some  stories  of  great  interest  in  his  book,  but  we  know  that 
he  was  writing  from  memory  in  1877  and  that  he  was  a  very 
old  man  at  that  time,  so  we  are  inclined  to  think  some  of 
the  statements  exaggerated.  He  tells  of  a  family  building  their 
cabin  in  the  late  fall  against  a  rock  cliff,  using  the  cliff  as 
one  side  of  their  home.  After  a  day  or  two  of  warm  fires  against 
the  rock,  scores  of  rattlesnakes  issued  from  the  crevices  and 
crawled  over  the  floor  and  the  rude  bed,  and  the  inmates  had 
to  escape  through  the  roof  by  the  noose  method.  More  than 
one  hundred  snakes  were  killed  by  the  neighbors.  Judge 
Guild  explained  the  large  numbers  by  saying : 

"This  was  the  finest  snake  country  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
rattlesnakes  herd  together  and  lie  dormant  under  the  cliffs  during 
the  winter.  Having  been  thawed  by  the  fire  they  came  out.  The 
cabin  was  burned  to  destroy  the  den  of  snakes."22 

While  we  need  not  take  such  stories  literally,  we  can  safely 
infer  that  there  were  plenty  of  snakes  in  virgin  Tennessee. 
Moccasins  and  copperheads  can  be  more  easily  found  than 
rattlesnakes  to-day  in  the  State,  and  the  harmless  variety, 
like  the  garter  and  blacksnakes,  are  still  seen  most  any  time 
that  one  takes  a  walk  in  the  woods.  While  it  is  probably  true 
that  reptile  life  is  gradually  disappearing  before  the  advance 
of  civilization,  we  can  likely  find  wild  life  of  the  smaller  sorts 
in  the  mountain  places  for  some  years  to  come. 

20"Diary  of  W.   L.   Brown,"  January  5,    1805. 
21"Winning  of  the   West,"   Vol.    I.,   p.    136. 
"Guild,    "Old   Times   in    Tennessee,"   p.    51,    seq. 
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FLORA. 

When  the  pioneers  came  into  Tennessee  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  they  found  the  land  covered  with  timber.  Xot 
only  on  the  mountain  ridges  were  there  forests,  but  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  slopes.  About  one-third  of  the  State  is  still 
woodland.  The  State  Geological  Survey  lists  more  than  two 
hundred  species  of  trees  native  to  Tennessee,  from  the  ash 
to  the  yellow  poplar.23  The  pioneers  built  their  cabins,  fences, 
stockades,  block-houses,  etc.,  from  the  logs,  hewing,  notching 
and  splitting  as  the  needs  required,  for  the  portable  steam 
sawmills  were  yet  to  be  developed  and  water-power  mills 
were  as  yet  used  by  the  pioneer  only  for  grinding  grain.  In 
1849  there  were  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  sawmills  in  the 
State.  Along  the  water  courses  dense  thickets  of  cane  and 
reeds  obstructed  one's  passage,  and  in  the  flats  briers  and 
small  thick  brush  covered  the  soil.  On  the  mountain  slopes, 
especially  near  the  summits,  great  patches  of  rhododendron 
formed  natural  barriers  through  which  the  pioneers  had  to 
cut  their  way  if  the  Indians  had  not  already  opened  paths 
before  them.  Through  these  cane-brakes  and  patches  of 
brush  the  wild  animals  had  often  forced  paths  down  to  the 
water,  and  the  Indian  trails  sometimes  followed  in  their 
wake.  The  Indians,  lurking  in  the  dense  brush  at  the  side 
of  these  trails,  would  frequently  kill  the  pioneers  as  they  came 
along  following  the  paths  of  the  animals.  Here  and  there 
in  the  open  places  the  luxuriant  grass  furnished  food  for  the 
buffalo,  elk  and  deer,  and  hiding  places  for  the  turkeys,  par- 
tridges and  smaller  game. 

MINERALS. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Tennessee  are  rich  and  varied, 
more  than  thirty  minerals  being  found  within  its  boundaries. 
Coal,  zinc,  iron,  copper  and  marble  are  quite  common.24  There 
are  references  in  the  early  history  to  the  finding  of  oil  on  the 
waters  of  Drake's  Creek  in  Sumner  County.25  Only  in  the 
last  few  years  has  this  field,  extending  over  into  southern 
Kentucky,  been  opened.  Lead  for  rifles  was  obtained  from 
mines  on  the  French  Broad  near  the  present  North  Carolina 
line.  Governor  William  Blount  at  Knoxville,  having  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  administration  of  the  "Territory  South  of 
the  River  Ohio,"  in  a  letter  to  James  Robertson  at  Nashville, 
dated  April  29,  1792,  says : 

=s"Resources    of    Tennessee,"    Vol.    io-A,    p.    45,    1910. 
24"Safford,    "Geology    of    Tennessee,"     p. 
^Haywood,    "History    of    Tennessee,"    p.    97. 
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"The  probability  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  some  lead  at  Cum- 
berland is  very  great,  so  you  may  hold  out  to  induce  somebody  to 
make  provision  for  supplying  me.  Lead  is  to  be  had  very  cheap  at 
the  French  Broad  mines,  but  I  fear  the  want  of  water.  Indeed,  I 
fear  the  want  of  water  so  much  that  I  have  been  making  calculations 
for  packing  the  goods  through  the  wilderness*0  to  Cumberland  River, 
and  if  there  is  not  water  in  the  Tennessee,  this  must  be  done,  and 
then  down  the  Cumberland  in  canoes.  At  present  lead  is  obtained 
here  at  the  twelfth  of  a  dollar  per  pound."27 

This  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  methods  of  transportation 
at  this  time,  too.  Unless  the  water  in  the  Tennessee  was 
high  enough  to  allow  boats  to  get  over  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
the  goods  had  to  be  transported  across  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
on  horses. 

The  Indians  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  copper,  and  we 
knoAv  that  De  Soto  in  1540  sent  two  Spaniards  north  to  the 
province  of  "Chisca,"  where  there  Avas  a  forge  for  the  working 
of  the  ore.  Chisca  may  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Polk  County,  where  there  are  mines  (Ducktown)  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  location  is  uncertain,  but  De  Soto  mentions 
"copper  or  other  metal  of  that  color  and  not  much  used  as 
being  softer."255 

The  great  interest  of  the  early  settlers,  however,  in  min- 
erals was  generally  confined  to  the  iron  ore,  of  which  they 
found  considerable  quantities  and  which  they  readily  reduced 
to  workable  shape.  Iron  is  found  in  almost  half  of  the  ninety- 
five  counties  of  the  State  at  the  present  time.  There  are  three 
great  belts.  The  deposits  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains  extend  through  ten  counties,  from  Johnson  into 
McMinn ;  the  Dystone  region,  from  Virginia  along  Walden's 
Ridge  and  into  Georgia,  including  twelve  counties,  reaches 
from  Hancock  down  through  Roane,  Bledsone  and  Marion 
counties,  and  the  western  valley  includes  twelve  counties, 
from  Kentucky  to  Alabama  through  Stewart,  Benton,  Perry, 
Lawrence  and  Wayne.  These  vary  in  width  from  ten  to  forty 
miles.29  In  many  places  the  ore  is  close  to  the  surface,  is 
easily  mined  and  readily  worked.  The  settlers  opened  hearths, 
smelted  out  the  iron  and  used  it  locally.  Being  very  heavy 
and  hard  to  transport,  each  locality  became  accustomed  to 
working  out  its  own  iron.  The  names  "Mossy-Creek  Iron 
Works,"  "Col.  King's  Iron  Works,"  "Beaver-Creek  Iron 
Works,"  "Haines'  Iron  Works,"  and  numerous  others  appear 

2<1The  Cumberland  Plateau. 

-7"Robertson's    Letters,"    Vol.    i.,    April    29,    1792. 
2SMalone,   "The  Chickasaw   Nation."  p.  32. 

W.  E.  Myer  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  locates  "Chisca"  at  the  Old  Stone  Fort 
in    Coffee    County. 

^Goodspeed,   "History  of  Tennessee,"  p.   34. 
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in  the  old  records.    John  Sevier  made  this  entry  in  his  diary 
under  date  of  June,  1796 : 


"Gave  Jacob  Embree  an  order  to  Walter  King  for  150  lbs  of  iron 


>>3'l 


Embree  was  a  common  name  in  East  Tennessee,  Thomas 
Embree  having  erected,  in  1791,  five  miles  below  Jonesboro, 
a  two-story  stone  house,  which  is  still  standing  and  occupied 
and  in  which  his  brother,  Elihu  Embree,  in  1820  established 
what  he  claimed  was  the  first  abolition  newspaper  in  the 
United  State.31  The  town  of  Embreeville,  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Jonesboro,  owes  its  existence  to-day  to  the  iron  works 
located  there  on  the  Nolichucky  Eiver.  Most  of  these  furnaces 
were  small  local  affairs,  and  from  the  repeated  references 
to  them  in  diaries  and  personal  letters,  there  must  have  been 
a  great  number  of  them  scattered  through  the  settled  districts. 

THE   RIVERS. 

Tennessee  is  a  well-watered  State.  With  a  precipitation  of 
almost  fifty  inches  per  year,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
are  many  large  rivers  draining  its  soil.  There  are,  in  fact,  more 
than  twelve  hundred  miles  of  navigable  waters.32  The  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  western  border,  is  connected  through  the 
Ohio  with  the  Tennessee  River,  which  can  be  traversed  by 
boats  to  Knoxville,  and  the  Cumberland,  sweeping  in  a  great 
semicircle  through  the  north-central  part,  of  the  State,  is 
deep  enough  for  small  boats  from  eastern  Kentucky  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio.  A  number  of  swift,  good-sized  streams 
flow  westward  and  southwestward  from  the  Appalachian  slope. 
These,  cutting  through  the  ridges,  formed  "ways"  through 
which  the  early  pioneers  entered  the  eastern  valley.  The 
Clinch,  the  Holston,  the  Watauga,  the  Powells,  the  Xolichucky, 
the  Pigeon,  the  French  Broad  and  the  Hiwassee  rivers  are 
all  east  of  the  Cumberland,  and  their  waters  eventually  reach 
the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The  Emory  is  also  in  the 
eastern  valley,  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau  and  flowing  southwest  to  the  Tennessee,  near 
what  is  now  Kingston.33  Its  valley,  together  with  that  of  the 
Obed,  running  northwest,  provided  a  good  approach  to  the 
upper  Cumberland  waters,  from  which  the  old  trace  led  down 
by  way  of  Bledsoe's  Lick  to  Nashville. 

Each  one  of  these  rivers  has  a  history  of  its  own.     The 
Watauga  settlement  and  the  Sycamore  Shoals — where  Samuel 

30Heiskell,   "Andrew  Jackson   and   Early  Tennessee  History,"  Vol.    II.,   p.    534. 
31Allison,    "Dropped    Stitches    in    Tennessee    History,"    p.    79. 
^"Resources   of   Tennessee,    Vol.    X.-A,   p.    7. 

3301d    Southwest   Point. 
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Doak34  prayed  for  the  "over-mountain  men"  on  their  way  to 
King's  Mountain35,  and  near  which  "Noli  Chucky  Jack"36 
rescued  "Bonny  Kate"  Sherrill,  who  afterward  became  his 
wife37 — are  located  on  the  clear,  beautiful  Watauga.  The 
Nolichucky38  too,  on  whose  banks  David  Crockett  Avas  born  in 
178639  and  John  Sevier,  whose  house  still  stands,  lived,  is 
a  famous  mountain  stream.  Donelson's  voyage  in  1779-80 
with  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  people  in  the 
good  boat  "Adventure"  and  thirty  or  forty  other  boats,  last- 
ing four  months,  was  an  undertaking  to  be  compared  with 
the  sailing  of  the  "Mayflower"  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before.  He  embarked  on  the  waters  of  the  upper  Holston  at 
Ft.  Patrick  Henry,  near  the  Virginia  line,  and  floated  down 
to  the  Tennessee  and  on  to  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Ohio  and 
Cumberland  rivers  to  where  Nashville  now  is,  landing  in 
the  dead  of  winter  and  in  the  heart  of  a  country  tilled  with 
hostile  Indians.40 

The  pioneers  not  only  came  through  the  mountains,  fol- 
lowing the  streams,  but  they  established  their  homes  and 
villages  in  the  valleys  along  the  banks,  where  the  clear,  limpid 
springs  poured  their  cooling  waters  into  the  rivers.  The 
trails  were  rough,  steep,  and  rocky,  and  often  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  Indians.  They  were  too  narrow  for  wagons  at 
first  and  pack-horses  had  to  be  used  for  transporting  goods 
overland.  In  1781  Robertson  made  a  trip  up  into  Kentucky 
and  brought  a  pack-horse  laden  with  ammunition  back  to 
the  settlement  on  the  Cumberland,"  and  three  years  later  ten 
pack-horses  from  Philadelphia  "unloaded  their  freight  of 
pins  and  needles,  cheap  calicoes  and  linens  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  assembled  township."41  The  rivers, 
even  the  smallest,  were  navigable  for  canoes  and  dugouts 
and  small  flat-boats.  The  fourth  General  Assembly  in 
1801  authorized  the  forming  of  a  company  in  Washington, 
Greene  and  Jefferson  counties  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
out  and  collecting  toll  on  the  Nolichucky  River  from  Brown's 
Island,  Washington  County,  to  its  mouth  at  the  French  Broad. 
There  were  two  hundred  shares,  which  sold  for  ten  dollars 
per  share,  three  custom  houses,  and  the  contract  was  to 
last  forty  years.  The  company  was  to  keep  the  river  open, 
guaranteeing  a  channel  of  twenty  feet  in  width  and  at  least 

34See   page  . 

35"Winning  of  the  West,"  Vol.   II.,  p.  257. 

3eNickname   for   John    Sevier. 

37Heiskell,   "Andrew  Jackson   and   Early  Tennessee  History,"  Vol.   I.,  p.   314. 

38Indian    for    "swiftly   running." 

^David   Crockett's  Autobiography. 

40Heiskell,  "Andrew  Jackson  and   Early  Tennessee  History,"  Vol.  I.,  p.   166. 

"Gilmore,   "Advance  Guard  of  Western   Civilization,"   pp.   23,   75. 
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eighteen  inches  in  depth.  The  tolls  were  to  be  one  dollar  a 
ton  above  the  upper  custom  house,  seventy-five  cents  a  ton 
between  the  third  and  second  custom  house  and  fifty  cents 
between  the  second  and  first,  and  any  one  using  the  river 
and  seeking  to  evade  the  charges  was  liable  for  prosecution.42 
David  Crockett  describes  a  narrow  escape  that  his  two  small 
brothers  had  from  drowning  in  the  rapids  of  this  river  about 
1795,  though  they  were  adept  at  handling  his  father's  canoe. 
He  also  tells  how,  in  1825,  he  fitted  out  two  large  flat-boats 
on  the  Obion  River  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
whither  he  had  moved,  and  loading  them  with  thirty  thousand 
"pipe  staves"  for  market  set  out  for  New  Orleans,  but,  his 
pilot  being  ignorant,  one  of  his  boats  came  to  grief  above 
Memphis,  and  the  other  one  being  lost  on  the  Mississippi, 
he  gave  up  boating  and  returned  to  West  Tennessee.43 

In  Middle  Tennessee  the  Harpeth,  flowing  north  into  the 
Cumberland  near  Nashville,  the  Elk,  flowing  south  into  the 
Tennessee,  and  the  Duck  River,  flowing  westward  and  empty- 
ing into  the  Tennessee  in  Humphrey's  County,  are  the  most 
important;  while  the  Obion,  Hatchie  and  Wolf  rivers  are 
the  most  noted  on  the  western  slope.  These  three  flow  directly 
into  the  Mississippi. 

42Scott,  "Laws  of  Tennessee,'  Vol.   I.,  p.  748. 
^David    Crockett's   Autobiography,   pp.    19,    195. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   INDIANS. 

The  pioneer  history  of  Tennessee  is,  like  that  of  most  of  our 
Western  States,  a  story  of  the  settlers'  conquest  of  the  In- 
dians and  their  occupation  of  what  the  Indians  considered 
their  land.  The  picture  of  the  typical  pioneer  shows  us  a 
man  lean  and  spare  and  active,  but  with  a  touch  of  melancholy 
in  his  face.  His  life  of  activity  and  his  frugal  fare  kept  him 
spare  and  fit,  and  the  wilderness  fear  left  its  mark  on  his 
features.  The  constant  menace  of  the  lurking  Indian — too 
often  translated  into  a  bitter  experience  for  him  and  his 
family, — inevitably  turned  his  alertness  into  anxiety.  Hay- 
wood's early  history  of  Tennessee  is  a  long  account  of  Indian 
warfare.  He  begins  with  the  struggles  of  the  Watauga  set- 
tlement in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  narrates 
the  details  of  massacre  after  massacre.  There  is  not  a  chapter 
from  which  the  Indian  is  omitted,  and  the  harrowing  in- 
cidents of  more  than  four  hundred  separate  assassinations 
and  massacres  are  set  forth  in  the  five  hundred  pages  of  his 
book. 

THE    FIVE    TRIBES. 

The  chief  relations  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee  were 
with  the  Mobilian,  or  Appalachian  race,  which  was  the  domi- 
nant one  in  the  Southeast.  There  were,  according  to  School- 
craft and  Roosevelt,  five  related  Mobilian  tribes :  The  Chick- 
asaws,  the  Creeks,  or  Muscogees,  the  Choctaws  and  the  Semi- 
noles.  The  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks  were  the  most  trouble- 
some to  the  early  settlements,  while  the  Chickasaws  were  for 
the  most  part  friendly.  This  is  natural,  for  the  Chickasaws 
lived  in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  Tennessee,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee  rivers,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  edges  of  Alabama. 
The  pioneers,  therefore,  in  East  and  Middle  Tennessee  did  not 
intrude  on  their  lands,  but  were  at  almost  constant  warfare 
with  the  Cherokees,  their  bitter  enemies.  Piomingo  (or  Poia 
Mingo),  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  of  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the 
southern  tribes,  in  a  conference  held  at  Nashville  (1792)  with 
James  Robertson  and  Governor  William  Blount  of  Knoxville 
and  others,  gave  the  following  boundaries  of  the  Chickasaws' 
land: 

"I  will  describe  the  boundaries  of  our  land.  It  begins  at  the 
Ohio  on  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland,  and  extends  with  the  ridge  easterly  as  far  as  the  most 

—5- 
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eastern  waters  of  the  Elk  River,  thence  across  the  Tennessee  and  a 
neck  of  land  to  Tenchacunda  Creek,  a  south  branch  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  up  the  same  to  its  source;  thence  to  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee, 
that  is  to  the  west  fork  of  Long  Leaf  Pine  Creek,  and  down  it  to 
the  line  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  and  a  little  below  the 
trading  road."44 

In  1794  George  Washington  gave  the  Chickasaws  a  certificate 
confirming  their  right  to  this  land. 

Oglethorpe,  as  early  as  1733,  made  a  league  of  defense 
with  the  Chickasaws,  a  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  him, 
and  though  it  was  a  small  and  far-distant  nation,  it  proved 
a  bulwark  of  defense  to  him.  General  James  Robertson  at 
the  French  Lick  also  formed  a  league  of  friendship  with  this 
well-disposed  tribe,  which  saved  him  and  his  community  from 
being  wiped  out  by  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,45  In  1801  the 
United  States  made  a  treaty  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Chickasaws  gave  permission  to  open  a  road 
for  a  highway  between  the  Mero  District46  and  Natchez  in 
Mississippi.44 

THE  CHEROKEES. 

The  Cherokees  were  the  bete  now  of  the  early  pioneers 
and  the  later  settlers  in  Tennessee.  They  were  the  original 
East  Tennesseans,  and  while  not  Scotch-Irish,  they  did  possess 
some  of  the  hardy  characteristics  of  that  race  which  followed 
and  dispossessed  them  of  their  land.    Brancroft  says : 

"The  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  America  were  the  Cherokees,  who 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  west  as  Muscle 
Shoals  and  the  highlands  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
the  most  picturesque  and  salubrious  region  east  of  the  Mississippi."41 

They  made  treaties  with  the  colonies  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  later 
with  Virginia  and  Great  Britain.48  The  settlements  at  Wa- 
tauga and  White's  Fort, — now  Knoxville, — were  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Cherokee  lands.  The  Cumberland  colony  around 
the  French  Lick, — now  Nashville, — was  almost  in  the  center 
of  their  hunting  grounds.49 

^Hale    and    Merrit,    "History    of    Tennessee,"    Vol.    I.,    pp.    15-35. 

4BMalone,  "The   Chickasaw   Nation,"  p.   35,  seq. 

^Middle  Tennessee,  particularly  the  Cumberland  region  about  Nashville.  Robert- 
son suggested  the  name  after  Governor  Miro  of  Louisiana  in  1788,  though  it  was 
written  down  "Mero"  as  it  sounds  in  English.  See  "American  Historical  Magazine," 
Vol.    I.,    pp.    80-112,    1896. 

"Bancroft,   "History   of   United    States,"    Vol.    II.,   p.    95. 

48Parker,   "The   Cherokee   Indians,"  p.    7. 

49Hale  and  Merrit,  "History  of  Tennessee,"  Vol.   I.,  p.   35. 
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THE    CREEKS. 

The  Creeks, — or  Muscogees,  as  they  are  called, — dwelt  in 
North  Alabama  and  in  Northeast  Mississippi  along  the  Ten- 
nessee Elver.50  They  were  not  only  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Cherokees,  but  also  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  a  short 
journey  from  their  grounds  down  the  Tennessee  River  and 
across  to  the  French  Lick  neighborhood,  where  they  would 
attack  Robertson's  colony.  After  a  raid  on  the  Cumberland 
settlers,  their  chiefs  in  long  "peace  talks"  would  accuse  the 
Cherokees  of  making  the  attacks,  and  after  the  Cherokees 
would  invade  the  settlements,  they  in  like  manner  would  blame 
the  Creeks.  The  settlers  were  thus  between  two  fires  most 
of  the  time. 

THE  CHOCTAWS. 

The  Choctaws  lived  in  lower  Central  Mississippi,  and  did 
not  exert  much  influence  on  the  pioneer  history  of  Tennessee, 
though  we  find  them  mentioned  occasionally  in  the  early 
records.  Neither  were  the  Seminoles  in  southern  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  northern  Florida  of  much  concern  to  the  early 
settlers  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  con- 
siderable trouble  to  the  United  States  authorities  after  the 
War  of  1812. 

CAUSES  OF  FRICTION. 

The  principal  cause  for  complaint  that  the  Indians  had 
against  the  pioneers  was  the  steady  encroachment  of  the 
white  race  upon  their  lands  and  hunting  grounds.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  Indian  was 
gradually  pushed  southward  and  westward  before  the  home- 
steaders. Of  course,  in  their  retreat  the  Indians  burned, 
ravaged  and  murdered.  The  vanguard  of  the  home-seekers 
always  felt  the  fury  of  their  attacks.  In  the  early  eighties 
Scolacutta, — or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  whites,  "Hanging 
Maw," — with  about  sixty  other  Chickamauga31  Indians  attack- 
ed a  small  party  of  surveyors  near  the  Cumberland  settlement 
and  wounded  them,  taking  the  supplies  which  the  whites  left 
in  their  hurried  escape.  After  John  Peyton,  the  leader  of  the 
party,  learned  that  it  was  "Hanging  Maw"  who  had  made 
the  attack,  he  sent  him  word  that  he  could  keep  all  of  the 
supplies,  except  the  chain  and  compass,  which  he  would  like 
to  have  back  again.    "Hanging  Maw"  replied : 

B0Garrett   and   Goodpasture,    "History   of   Tennessee,"   p.    27. 
51A  small   division   of  the  Cherokee  race. 
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"You,  John  Peyton,  ran  away  like  a  coward,  and  left  all  of  your 
property.  As  for  your  land-stealer — I  have  broken  that  against  a 
tree.""'2 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  suffered  constantly 
from  the  bad  faith  of  the  whites.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
authorities  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  which 
they  made  in  good  faith.  Unscrupulous  traders,  hunters  and 
adventurers  often  killed  the  Indians,  when  they  met  them 
singly  or  in  small  bands,  took  their  horses  and  even  robbed 
them  of  their  furs.  And  the  Indians  could  not  distinguish 
between  isolated,  irresponsible  individuals,  who  injured  them, 
and  the  whites  who  Avere  trying  to  live  at  peace  with  them. 
The  store  at  Tellico  Block-house  was  especially  unpopular. 
Major  Ore  himself  wrote  Governor  Sevier  in  1798 : 

"Tellico  Block-house  is  particularly  offensive  to  a  great  number  of 
the  influential  men  of  the  nation.  They  say  that  the  goods  sold 
there  are  old  and  rotten,  hardly  bearing  a  second  washing,  and  that 
they  receive  but  a  small  price  for  their  skins."53 

The  Indians  held  all  the  whites  responsible  for  the  sins  of  a 
feAv.    A  white  was  a  white! 

On  the  other  hand  the  immigrants  coming  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  homes  and  building  up  institutions  of 
culture  in  this  western  world  felt  that  the  lands  should  be- 
long to  those  who  could  best  use  them  for  future  generations. 
In  the  words  of  James  Robertson,  "The  God  of  creation  and 
providence  never  designed  these  rich  and  beautiful  lands  to 
be  given  up  to  wild  beasts  and  savages :  they  are  to  be  the 
home  of  Christianity  and  civilization,"  the  thought  that  was 
in  their  hearts  was  expressed.  Robertson's  friend,  Isaac  Bled- 
soe, said: 

"If  we  perish  here,  others  will  come  to  avenge  our  death  and  ac- 
complish the  work  we  have  begun.  They  will  find  our  graves  or  our 
scattered  bones,  and  tell  to  the  age  that  we  deserved  a  better  fate."54 

HORSE-STEALING. 

It  is  said  that  a  trader  from  Virginia,  Cornelius  Doughtery, 
introduced  horses  among  the  Cherokees,  and,  learning  the 
advantage  that  a  mounted  man  possessed  over  one  on  foot, 
the  latter  took  to  stealing  the  animals  of  the  settlers.55  The 
horse  was  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  early  colonist. 
With  it  he  transported  his  packs  of  furs,  supplies  and  goods; 

52Gilmore,    "Advance    Guard    of   Western    Civilization,"    p.    89. 
53Ore  to  Sevier,   Sevier's  Letters,  May  31,    1798. 
54Gilmore,    "Advance    Guard    of    Western    Civilization,"    p.    50. 
B5Hale   and  Merritt  "History  of  Tennessee,"   Vol.   I.,  p.   35. 
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with  it  he  went  from  station  to  station  on  the  paths  and 
,trails  before  the  roads  were  opened;  with  it  he  ploughed 
and  tilled  his  gardens  and  corn-patches,  and  dragged  in  from 
the  woods  the  logs  for  his  cabins,  barns  and  stockades.  With- 
out his  horse  he  was  seriously  handicapped.  Thomas  Sharpe 
Spencer,  the  early  pioneer  who  lived  most  of  the  winter  of 
1778  in  a  hollow  tree  north  of  the  Cumberland  settlement,  was 
killed  near  Crab  Orchard,  Tennessee,  in  1794,  by  the  Indians, 
who  wanted  the  goods  and  pack-horses  which  he  was  bringing 
over  to  Middle  Tennessee.  In  1786  Lardner  Clarke  brought 
ten  pack-horses  laden  with  wares  from  Philadelphia  to  open 
a  store  on  the  Cumberland.  He  had  Woolen  goods,  calico,  linen, 
etc.,  and  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  corn,  skins  and  salt.56 
When  the  small  colony  on  the  Bluffs, — now  Nashville, — ran 
out  of  powder  in  1780,  Eobertson  made  a  trip  through  the 
rough  country  by  way  of  Bledsoe's  Lick  of  about  three  months 
up  into  Kentucky  and  brought  back  a  horse  loaded  with  ammu- 
nition.57 

The  stealing  of  horses  was  not  all  confined  to  the  Indians, 
as  the  settlers  stole  from  the  Indians  and  from  one  another. 
In  the  courthouse  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  are  many  old 
court  records  like  the  following,  made  when  Washington 
County  was  still  a  part  of  North  Carolina : 

"At  a  Superior  Court  of  Law  begun  and  held  for  the  District 
of  Washington  in  Jonesboro  the  15th  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini, 
1790,  and  in  the  14th  year  of  American  Independence.  Present,  the 
Hon.  David  Campbell,  Esquire,  Judge. 

State  of  North  Carolina  vs.  Jno.  Wilson  and  Jas.  Fulsom,  who  by 
the  jury  are  found  guilty  of  horse  stealing.  Being  called  to  the  bar 
and  asked  what  they  had  to  say,  why  sentence  agreeable  to  law 
should  not  be  passed  upon  them,  they  say  nothing. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Jno.  Wilson  and  Jas.  Fulsom 
be  confined  in  the  publick  pillory  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and 
that  each  of  them  have  both  their  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  and 
severed  from  their  heads.  That  they  receive  at  the  publick  whipping 
post  thirty-nine  lashes  upon  their  bare  backs,  well  laid  on,  and  that 
each  of  them  be  branded  upon  their  right  cheek  with  the  letter  H 
and  on  the  left  cheek  with  the  letter  T,  and  that  the  sheriff  of 
Washington  County  put  this  sentence  into  execution  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  four  this  afternoon."5S 

In  many  of  these  old  courts  the  sentence  for  horse-stealing 
was  death,  and  there  are  a.  great  many  such  sentences  on 
record;  also  several  pardons  that  were  issued  by  Governor 
John  Sevier  a  little  later,  when  the  new  State  was  formed. 

56Roosevelt,   "Winning  of  the  West,"  Vol.   II.,  p.   326. 

Elliott,    "Early    History    of    Nashville,"    p.    224,    seq. 

B7Bledsoe's   Lick   is   now   Castalian    Springs,   about   35    miles   north   of   Nashville. 
58"Acts  of  North  Carolina,"  February   15,   1790.     Archives  at  Jonesboro,  Tennessee. 
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Most  of  these  documents  are  on  file  in  the  archives  at  the 
State  Capitol.  The  severity  of  the  penalties  reveal  to  us  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime. 

James  Kobertson  demanded  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  of  the  first  territorial  legislature, 
which  met  at  Knoxville  in  February,  1794,  because,  he  said, 

"Since  the  Treaty  of  Holston  (1791)  they  have  killed  upward  of  two 
hundred  citizens,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  stolen  at  least 
two  thousand  horses,  which  at  a  moderate  calculation  are  worth 
$100,000.00."5S) 

The  following  letter,  written  by  J.  Williams,  evidently  one 
of  the  officers  at  Fort  Blount,  from  which  the  letter  was 
written,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  Indian's  love  and  desire  for 
horses,  even  when  he  feared  to  kill  the  people  owning  them. 
Fort  Blount  was  one  of  the  early  forts  on  the  upper  Cumber- 
land in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  John  Sevier,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written,  had  just  been  elected  the  first  governor  of 
the  new  State.    The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

"Sir:— 

I  make  no  doubt  that  you  have  heard  repeated  complaints  of 
horses  stolen  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  on  the  Cumberland  Road  this 
faul.  These  complaints,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are  not  without 
good  grounds,  as  people  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  apply  here 
for  assistance  to  bring  their  families  and  property  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  I  am  informed  that  there  is  as  many  as  three  waggons  on 
the  mountain  stopped  by  the  loss  of  horses,  supposed  to  be  stolen, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  owners  of  one  waggon,  there  came  three 
Indians  and  took  several  blankets  from  the  women  that  were  in  the 
waggon.  Travellers  complain  heavily  at  such  injuries  as  many  of 
them  feel,  and  that  the  perpetrators  are  allowed  to  escape  with  im- 
punity. There  has  been  application  made  to  me  for  men  to  go  to  some 
camp  on  or  near  the  road  to  demand  and  take  such  horses,  as  were 
known  to  belong  to  white  people,  which  request  I  did  not  comply 
with,  nor  shall  not  without  your  approbation,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  bad  consequences,  as  might  have 
attendency  [a  tendency]  to  deter  them  from  similar  transgression, 
for  fear  of  the  consequences,  knowing  men  were  kept  here,  as  a 
guard  to  the  travellers.60 

On  the  other  hand,  this  letter,  written  July  19,  1796,  from 
"Cragfont"61  by  James  Winchester,63  shows  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  It,  too,  is  addressed  to  Governor  Sevier  at 
Knoxville : 

"Some  time  last  week  a  Mr.  Casselman  and  Campbell  went  to  an 
Indian  camp  at  a  place  called  Black  Fox's  Camp"3  and  stole  several 

^Gilmore,    "Advance   Guard   of   Western    Civilization,"   p.    277. 
60Sevier's   Letters,    December*    13,    1796. 
61See   page   — — ■ 

62Charter    member    of    first    Territorial    Legislature,    February    24,    1794,    Knoxville, 
and   officer   in   the   War   of    18 12. 
63Rutherford   County. 
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horses.  The  Indians  pursued  and  overtook  them  and  actually  catched 
Casselman  and  brought  him  into  Nashville.  General  Robertson  re- 
warded and  sent  the  Indians  away  well  satisfied.  This  is  truly  a 
mark  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Cherokees,  having  spared  a  man 
that  they  caught  in  the  act  of  horse  stealing." 

Two  other  letters  to  Governor  Sevier  in  1796,  one  from 
East  Tennessee  in  April  and  the  other  from  Nashville  in 
June,  bear  upon  the  same  subject  and  show  different  aspects 
of  this  Indian  problem: 

"This  moment  application  was  made  to  me  from  three  young  men, 
to  wit,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson,  John  Burd,  and  John  Fillups  of  Little 
Pigeon  River.  The  same  young  men  started  to  the  spurs  of  the 
Smoky  Mountains  in  search  of  some  horses  supposed  to  be  in  that 
raing,  and  in  search  of  said  horses  on  west  fork  of  said  river,  was 
fired  on  by  a  party  of  Cherokee  Indians.  William  Henderson  re- 
ceived a  ball  through  the  sleave  of  his  hunting  shirt  and  burd 
received  one  in  the  boddy  of  his,  but  neither  of  the  young  men  was 
hurt.  They  killed  one  of  the  Indians  and  shoot  the  second  in  his 
brest,  but  is  not  sencable  if  he  is  ded.  thay  got  sum  ammunishun  and 
one  gun  from  the  Indians.  Thay  suppose  the  place  whare  the 
scrimmage  toock  place  to  be  twenty-five  miles  from  the  fork  of  the 
Little  Piggion  River.  Thay  suppose  thare  wasn't  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  Indians'.  Thay  say  that  those  Indians  was  painted 
purfictly  black,  and  that  the  one  that  they  killed  was  "Sour  Mush." 
Mr.  Burd  says  that  he  knew  him  for  some  time  back.  They  say 
that  there  is  a  number  of  horses  in  that  raing,  sum  of  them  is  ruff 
shod.04  This  is  what  I  could  understand  from  the  young  men  on 
their  return  from  the  mountains.     I  have  noe  more  to  add.""' 

This  letter  was  signed  by  James  D.  Puckett.  The  following  one 
was  signed  by  Elijah  Robertson  and  dated  June  1,  1796,  at 
Nashville : 

"I  am  informed  that  your  Excellency  has  received  information 
that  an  Indian  chief  by  the  name  of  Sour  Mush  was  assassinated  on 
Big  Pigeon.  It  is  offered  by  some  and  contradicted  by  others.  It  is 
a  matter  deeply  interesting  to  this  country,  as  many  of  us  have  to 
spend  this  summer  in  the  woods.  Your  good  sense  will  dictate  to  you 
the  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  take  every  care  in  the  most  obscure 
manner.  You,  Sir,  will  greatly  oblige  me  to  favour  me  with  a  letter 
to  inform  me  of  the  certainty  of  it.  I  mean  why  we  want  to  be  in 
the  woods,  we  want  to  resurvey  our  lands,  as  the  former  marks  are 
wearing  out  fast.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  should  be  glad  to 
see  you  on  a  visit.'"3' 

A  number  of  the  Sevier  Letters  contain  references  in  regard 
to  stolen  horses.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  favorite  theme 
which  provoked  correspondence  with  the  Governor,  and  a 
close  second  was  complaints  in  regard  to  the  other  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians.    There  are  some  from  the  Indians,  many 

MThe    Indians    did    not    shoe    their    horses,    and    it    was   therefore    a    simple    matter 
to    identify    animals   that   had   been    secured   from   the   whites. 
^Sevier's   Letters,    State   Archives. 
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from  the  settlers,  and  some  from  the  Indian  agents.  The 
following  are  fair  samples: 

"Knoxville,  Aug  31,  1796. 
Last  Sunday  evening  some  villains  stole  from  Mr.  John  Rain's 
custody  three  of  the  Chickasaw  horses,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
Andrew  Scott,  John  Scott  and  one  Donelson Grant  us  author- 
ity to  pursue  and  send  four  mounted  militia  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.     I've  offered  $100.00  reward. 

David   Henley,  Agent  to  the   Chickasaws."*5 

Then  follows,  on  September  3,  1796,  Governor  Sevier's  pro- 
clamation from  Jonesboro,  where  he  happened  to  be  at  that 
time: 

"There  were  stolen  three  horses  from  John  McKain's  plantation 
in  Knox  County  belonging  to  Chickasaw  chiefs  on  their  way  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Andrew  and  John  Scott  and  one  Donelson  have  taken  the 
same  and  I  request  all  to  aid  and  assist  in  recovering  the  same."66 

"Nashville,  Nov.  25,  1796. 
An  eight  year  old  horse  of  mine  was  stolen,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  by  the  Indians.  I  followed  his  tracks  to  the  Tennessee 
River  to  one  of  their  old  crossing  places.  I  shall  thank  your  Excel- 
lency to  make  it  known  to  the  Sup't  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Tellico 
Block  House."67 

A  description  of  the  horse  follows,  and  the  letter  is  signed 
by  Abram  Martin. 

This  letter  from  Isaac  Johnson  of  Davidson  County,  dated 
November  26,  1796,  shows  that  the  horses  were  branded,  as 
there  were  few  fences   and   range   close  to  the  houses  was 
•  limited : 

"I  understand  that  the  Indians  has  brought  a  number  of  horses 
into  Knoxville,  and  my  son  and  father-in-law  lost  some.  They  were 
branded  JK  and  D  on  the  near  shoulder  and  buttock."68 

The  following  letter  from  William  Dever  of  Nashville, 
dated  December  20,  1796,  is  of  the  same  character: 

"The  horses  designated  in  the  inclosed  paper  as  being  the  prop- 
erty of  William  Dever  were  described  and  given  in  last  spring  to 
Governor  Blount  by  Robert  Reid,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  Gover- 
nor sent  the  description  to  the  Indian  nation  by  Mr.  Chisolm,  and 
Mr.  Chisolm  hearing  of  horses  of  the  same  description  with  some 
others  which  he  demanded,  obtained  but  before  he  left  the  nation, 
they  were  stolen  from  him.  Some  of  the  chiefs  finding  them  out,  were 
sending  them  back  to  Mr.  Chisolm,  when  a  party  waylaid  them  and 
killed  the  greater  part  of  them.  This  is  the  information  we  have 
received,  and  therefore  think  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  appli- 


^Proclamations   of   the   Governors   of   Tennessee.    1796- 1820,    State   Archives. 
67A   famous   block-house   some  miles   south   of   Knoxville,  the  site  of  several   famous 
conferences   between   the   whites   and    Cherokees. 
^Sevier's  Letters,    State   Archives. 
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cation  to  the  Indians  for  the  recovery  of  our  horses.  We  hope  your 
Excellency  has  it  in  your  power  to  obtain  indemnification  for  us  for 
the  loss  of  our  property."1" 

The  Indians  would  also  steal  slaves,  and  any  other  thing 
that  happened  to  be  loose  and  that  they  could  put  their  hands 
on.  And  some  negroes,  of  course,  would  escape  from  their 
masters  and  flee  to  the  Indian  country.  Traders,  trappers 
and  settlers  were  supposed  to  have  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernor or  Indian  agents  if  they  intended  crossing  over  into 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians.  Sevier  granted  a  good 
many  passes,  but  numbers  of  persons  paid  no  attention  to 
the  law.  The  following  permit,  issued  by  Governor  Sevier 
in  October,  1796,  gives  us  the  form  of  these  passports: 

"Permission  is  given  Henry  Morris  of  the  District  of  Mero  to 
pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  search  for  a 
negro  woman,  Mary,  and  her  two  children,  taken  from  and  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Ziegler."08 

ATTITUDE  OP  THE  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  Government  at  Philadelphia  was  very  anxious  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  those  in  authority,  like 
Governor  William  Blount  at  Knoxville  and  General  James 
Eobertson,  leader  and  Indian  agent  at  Nashville,  were  generally 
between  two  fires,  for  President  Washington  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  were  constantly  urging  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities and  the  reduction  of  expenses  in  the  defense  of  the  fron- 
tiers, while  the  settlers  were  steadily  encroaching  on  the  In- 
dian lands,  breaking  the  treaties,  and  forcing  them  to  fight 
in  violation  of  their  word.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  settlers  were  depriving  the  Indians  of  what  they  con- 
sidered their  land,  they  insisted  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment before  1796,69  and  the  State  of  Tennessee  after  that 
date,  protect  them  from  Indian  attacks.70  Such  people  were 
always  anxious  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  efforts  of  Blount  at  Knoxville,  of  Sevier,  his  successor, 
and  of  Robertson  at  Nashville  and  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  Philadelphia  to  appease  them  and  prevent  the  whites  from 
attacking  them.  One  of  these  "citizens"  of  Middle  Tennessee 
sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  James  Robertson  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1792,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"I  was  much   surprised  when   I  heard   of  your  wishing  to   stop 
Captain   John    Edmonson    from    going   against   the    Indians   with    a 


^Tennessee    became    a    State    March    28,    1796,    President    Washington    signing    the 
bill  June   1,   1796. 

70Colyar,    "Life    of    Andrew    Jackson,"    Vol.    I.,    p.    56. 
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volunteer  company  in  order  to  retaliate  for  the  damage  they  are 
daily  doing  us,  but  hearing  it  generally  reported  in  the  country,  that 
it  has  always  been  your  endeavor  to  stop  all  of  those  that  wish  to 
do  good  to  their  country  and  damage  to  the  Indians,  I  must 
join  with  those  of  my  countrymen,  and  wish  Edmonson  great  success, 
and  you  gone  hence  and  a  better  man  in  your  room." 

This  letter  is  signed  by  "A  Citizen  of  Mero  District."71 

If  horses  were  taken  from  the  Indians  and  they  could 
not  recover  them,  they  wanted  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  them.  If  they  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see 
their  "Father  Washington"  on  authorized  business,  they  again 
expected,  not  only  pay  for  the  expenses  of  their  trip,  but 
substantial  gifts  besides.  After  James  Robertson  became  agent 
to  the  ChickasaAvs  and  Choctaws,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  this 
pacifying  to  do.  In  August  of  1795,  Governor  William  Blount 
wrote  him  as  follows  from  Knoxville: 

"Your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  was  handed  to  me  by  Judge  Mc- 
Nairy.7"  You  say  that  six  Chickasaws  have  this  instant  stepped  in 
after  some  horses,  which  were  stolen  from  them  by  some  people 
from  the  Natchez  country,  and  that  the  people  who  stole  them,  live 

some  of  them  at  Fort  Pitt  and  others  at  Kentucky One  way  or 

another  they  will  have  to  pay.  You  will  therefore  ascertain  the 
value  of  them  as  near  as  possible,  and  give  orders  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent  at  Nashville,  who  I  understand  is  Mr.  John  Overton,73  to 
pay  for  them,  provided  the  price  of  no  one  of  them  is  to  exceed  $50.00, 
as  the  people  who  stole  them,  live  so  distant  from  this  country  and 
only  passed  through,  I  fear  few  or  none  of  them  will  be  recovered."74 

THE    LAND    QUESTION. 

This  letter  from  Silas  Dinsmore,  the  Indian  agent  to  the 
Cherokees,  dated  at  Tellico  Blockhouse  in  November,  179G, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Governor  Sevier  as  to  the 
people  who  were  settling  on  the  Cherokee  lands  in  defiance  of 
the  treaties: 

"You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  an  act  of  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. ...  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers.  By  my  instructions 
from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  I  am  required  to  report_  to 
you  all  offences,  which  come  under  the  purview  of  the  aforesaid  act 
.  .  .  .  offences  are  from  the  best  information  I  can  get  very  numer- 
ous. Multitudes  of  people  already  are  settled  on  the  Cherokee  lands, 
north  of  the  Clinch  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Tennessee,  among 
which  near  this  post  are  the  following:" 

(A  long  list  follows.) 
"The  Object  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been  to  convince  the  Chero- 

71"Robertson's  Letters,"  Vol.  I.,  July  10,  1792. 

72McNairy  came  to  East  Tennessee  with  Andrew  Jackson,  1788,  later  was  Dis- 
trict Judge  of  Tennesee  until  his  death  in   1832. 

Allison,  "Dropped  Stitches  in  Tennessee  History,"  p.   5. 

"Overton   came  into   Tennessee   from   Kentucky,    1804;   founded   Memphis. 

74"Robertson's   Letters,"   Vol.    I.,   August   24,   1795. 
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kees   that  their   rights   should   be    secured   if  they   would    remain   at 
peace."75 

In  1797  James  Robertson  wrote  to  Governor  Sevier  in 
the  same  vein,  protesting  against  a  certain  "Cox  settling 
on  the  bend  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  causing  blood  to  flow."76 
In  obedience  to  a  request  from  Governor  Sevier,  Silas  Dins- 
more,  in  November  1797,  sent  him  a  list  of  persons  residing 
in  the  Cherokee  lands  and  not  natives  of  the  country.  The 
list  includes  about  seventy  persons  and  gives  their  occupa- 
tions and  nationalities : 

1  Cowboy 

1  Cooper 

2  Idlers 

3  Hirelings 
1  Buyer  of  stolen  horses 

1  Servant 

2  of   worst   character. 

Several   Spaniards,  names   unknown.70 

The  Indians,  of  course,  resented  this  encroachment  on 
their  lands,  and  they  sent  many  "peace  talks"  to  Robertson, 
Blount,  Sevier,  and  even  to  President  Washington  at  Phila- 
delphia. Very  few  of  the  Indians  could  write.  Most  of  the 
half-breeds  had  acquired  small  vocabularies  from  the  whites 
and  could  talk  fairly  well,  and  a  few  chiefs  had  picked  up 
a  little  learning  at  the  forts  and  agencies.  It  is  said  that 
even  Alexander  McGillivray,  as  shrewd  and  clever  as  he 
was,  could  write  very  little,  although  his  Scotch  father  placed 
him  at  one  time  in  a  mercantile  business  in  Savannah.77 

These  two  letters  from  Chickasaw  chiefs,  in  April,  1797, 
to  Governor  Sevier,  reveal  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  Indians : 

"My  Friend  and  Brother, 

As  you  are  the  greatest  in  your  quarter  and  I  am  a  beloved  man 
in  my  nation,  though  not  so  great  as  you,  I  hope  you  will  befriend 
us,  as  you  are  placed  there  to  protect  our  rights.  In  the  talk  we 
received  from  the  President,  he  assures  us  our  rights  will  be  protect- 
ed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  The  King,  myself 
and  all  the  head  men  of  our  nation  was  present.  I  am  like  I  had 
been  asleep  and  just  awoke,  and  now  I  begin  to  see  into  everything. 
Now  when  you  receive  this  talk,  can't  forget  me  take  good  care  of 
this,  as  you  are  to  mind  everything.  Take  care  of  me  also  and  my 
country.  I  can't  desire  you  to  take  care  of  me  in  particular,  but 
to  take  care  of  your  own  people  and  keep  a  good  eye  over  them.  My 
reason  for  this  is  your  country  is  getting  very  full  of  people." 

75Sevier's    Letters,    Stata    Archives. 
76Sevier's  Letters. 

""Nineteenth   Annual    Report    of    Bureau    of    American    Ethnology,"    1897-98,    Part 
I.,  p.  210. 

7S"Wolf's    Friend"    to    Sevier,    Sevier's    Letters. 
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My  beloved  Friend  and  Brother, 

My  desire  to  you  is  to  take  pity  on  me  and  keep  your  people  at 
home  and  don't  suffer  your  people  to  intrude  on  our  lands.  When 
a  bird  flies  and  goes  ahead,  commonly  men  will  follow.  That  is  my 
reason  for  talking  to  you  as  I  do.  My  reason  for  mentioning  this  is 
if  we  should  get  mixed  together,  we  can't  live  as  friends  and  brothers 
ought  to  do."79 

The  following  letter,  dated  March  4,  1797,  is  from  John 
Watts,  a  half-breed  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  who,  in  171)2, 
had  made  pledges  of  friendship  to  Governor  Blount  and  then 
led  a  combined  force  of  Creeks  and  renegade  Cherokees  against 
Buchanan's  Station,  near  Nashville.  The  letter  wras  written 
at  Tellico  Block-house,  which  was  often  the  common  meeting 
ground  for  the  Cherokees  and  the  seat  of  government  at 
Knoxville,  and  it  was  received  by  Sevier  the  next  day : 

"Friend  and  Brother: 

I  have  just  received  your  talk.  It  has  been  a  long  time  on  the 
way  .  .  .  The  seventh  person  of  my  people  has  fallen  since  the  talk 
of  Governor  Blount  at  this  place,  though  it  has  not  altered  my  dis- 
position for  peace,  as  it  is  my  greatest  wish  to  live  in  love  and  unity 
with  the  whites,  and  to  have  our  young  men  brought  up  together. 
Brother,  this  is  tantamount  to  the  talks  heretofore  held  by  me  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  President.  I  further  observed  that  I  was 
convinced  it  was  not  the  wish  of  them  or  myself  to  go  to  war,  but 
was  afraid  that  the  lawless  men  living  on  our  lands  and  the  frontiers 
would  be  the  occasion  of  all  mischiefs.  Brother,  I  have  been  on  a 
long  journey,  and  while  at  Philadelphia,  received  very  different  talks 
from  you.  You  observe  that  there  are  but  a  handful  of  us  and  in 
consequence  of  your  superiority  in  numbers,  suppose  you  have  a 
right  to  do  as  you  please.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  your  people,  and 
not  suffer  them  to  cross  the  river  Tennessee  to  survey  our  lands,  cut 
and  spoil  our  timber  and  commit  depredations  they  constantly  do. 
You  further  speak  in  a  very  threatening  manner  very  different  from 
the  talks  I  have  heretofore  received.  I  have  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  find  out  the  persons  that  it  is  said  done  the  mischief  on 
Clinch  River,  and  am  confident  that  it  was  not  done  by  any  of  my 
people.  What  I  have  said  is"  with  coolness  and  deliberation  and  I 
further  assure  you  that  my  greatest  wish  is  to  live  at  peace  and 
friendship  with   the  white   peopple."so 

The  name  of  John  Watts  appears  many  times  in  the  rec- 
ords of  Sevier,  Robertson  and  Blount,  and  though  he  was 
wounded  at  the  attack  on  Buchanan's  Station  in  1792,  he 
lived  for  many  years  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  posts 
demanding  gifts.  In  1799  Governor  Sevier  sent  to  Landon 
Carter81  an  order  as  follows: 

"Pay  John  Smith  $25.00,  it  being  for  a  rifle  gun  I  purchased  from 
him  and  made  a  present  of  it  in  behalf  of  the  state  to  John  Watts,  a 
Cherokee  chief,  and  this  shall  be  your  warrant."81 

79"The   King"    to   Sevier,    Sevier's   Letters. 

S0Sevier's   Letters,    State   Archieves. 

81Landon    Carter,    Treasurer    for    Washington    and    Hamilton    Districts,    1796-1800. 
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Four  years  before  this  Governor  Blount  had  written  from 
Tellico  Block-house  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dorris  at  Knoxville,  on 
his  way  to  Nashville  with  several  families,  of  the  assurances  of 
peace  of  "John  Watts,"  "The  Bloody  Fellow,"  "The  Double 
Head"  and  "Otter  Lifter"  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees : 

"You  with  the  families  with  you  may  pass  on  your  way  to  Nash- 
ville the  wilderness  from  Southwest  Point  [Kingston]  to  Bledsoe's 
Lick  [now  Castalian  Springs]  without  a  military  escort  without  the 
least  apprehension  of  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees  or 
Creeks.  .  .  .  Assurances  have  been  given  by  the  heads  of  the  lower 
Cherokees  lower  towns  in  northern   Georgia  here  present."S2 

Because  of  the  dangers  from  the  Indians  on  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau — called  the  "Wilderness — people  coining  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  through  the  more  thickly  set- 
tled East  Tennessee  Valley  would  wait  until  a  good  party  had 
assembled  at  Knoxville  or  Southwest  Point  and  then  proceed 
up  the  Emory  Kiver,  across  the  plateau  and  clown  the  Cum- 
berland to  Bledsoe's  Lick  and  thence  to  Nashville. 

After  the  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio  became  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  in  1796,  store-keepers,  tavern-keepers,  and 
individuals  who  had  furnished  supplies  for  the  militia,  expe- 
ditions, etc.,  sent  in  their  bills  to  the  new  Government.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  Hawkins  County  asking  for  pay  for  articles 
furnished  by  the  writer  for  an  expedition  against  the  Indians. 
After  congratulating  Sevier  on  his  election,  he  says : 

"I  wish  to  inform  you  that  in  the  year  1788  there  was  an  expe- 
dition went  against  the  Indians,  known  by  the  name  of  Martin's 
Campaign,  at  which  time  myself  and  others  supplied  the  men  with  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Doak83  acting  as  Commissionary 
Captain,  Joe  Caffree  and  others  as  deputies  under  him.  We  have 
received  nothing  as  yet  for  said  provisions,  but  are  told  that  the 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  refuses  to  pay  for  them.  ...  I  am  old, 
infirm  and  unable  to  ride  far  from  home,  therefore,  Sir,  I  hope  you 
will  be  as  feet  to  the  lame  and  eyes  to  the  blind."84 

Whether  this  money  was  paid  or  not  does  not  appear.  There 
seems  to  be  no  warrant  on  record  for  the  treasurer  to  make 
any  payment.  The  tendency  was  to  discourage  these  small 
unauthorized  expeditions  against  the  Indians ;  not  to  pay 
for  them.  If  this  campaign  took  its  name  from  Major  Joseph 
Martin  of  Sullivan,  he  must  have  gone  along  or  organized 
it,  and  he  was  the  leader  that  took  a  company  of  men  from 
his  country  to  join  the  King's  Mountain  expedition  at  Syca- 
more Shoals. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  1792,  James  Robertson  took 

82"Robertson's   Letters,"   Vol.    I.,   October   n,    1795. 

S3Samuel   Doak,    See   p. 

84T.   Caldwell  to   Sevier,  July 
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oath  before  Judge  McNairy,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  ceded 
Territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  that  the  following  account  that 
he  had  with  the  United  States  for  articles  furnished  the  In- 
dians was  correct.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  at  that  time, 
and  was  authorized  to  make  such  accounts  as  he  was  also 
the  Indian  agent  to  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  honor  his  accounts. 

To  1  Horse,  Bridle  and  Saddle  furnished  the  Chickasaws 

on   their  way  to  the   President    $55. 

To  1   Horse,  Bridle  and  Saddle  ditto   50. 

To  600  lbs  of  beef  at  $2.00  per  hundred  for  Indians  on 

their  way  to  join  Gen'l   Sinclair83   12. 

To  10  bu  of  Corn  and  Meal  ditto   2.50 

To  320  lbs  of  Pork  at  $3.00  per  hundred  ditto  return 9.25 

To  10  lbs  of  Powder  for  ditto   7.50 

To  1  Rifle  Gun  furnished  a  Creek  Chief  sent  to  this  country 

under   recommendation   of   Alexander    McGilvraysc 25. 

To  7  lbs  of  Powder  for  ditto  and  some  others  of  the  Nation .  .  5.25 

To  20   lbs   of   Lead    ditto    5.00 

To  Mending   Guns 2.00 

To  3  Blankets  furnished  Chickasaws  on  their  way  to  Presi- 
dent at  $4.00   , 12.00 

To  350  lbs  of  Beef,  ditto   7.00 

To  12  yds  of  Linen  at  IV*   15.00 

1V4   yds  of  Cloth  at  2%    3.14 

1  Penknife  %  and  Thread  V2   1.00 

1  Tin  Cup  and  Looking  Glass   .75 

1  Horse,  Saddle  and  Bridle   55.00 

On  the  same  paper  are  three  items  credited,  viz., 

Credit,  1  Horse  received  from  John  McNairy,  Bridle  and  Saddle  55.00 

"        1  Ditto  received  from  Charmick  Courtney 50.00 

1  Ditto         "  "         Mr.  Deaderick87    55.00 

In  the  same  year  that  the  above  account  was  made,  Gov- 
ernor Blount  sent  from  Knoxville  to  Robertson  a  memoran- 
dum of  gifts  from  the  Indians,  looking  forward  toward  a  fa- 
vorable treaty  with  them  at  Nashville.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Gifts  to  be  given  the  Creeks  and  Chickasaws  in  presents  in  the 
proposed  treaty  at  Nashville  the  ensuing  summer: 

50  Good  Rifle  Guns  for  the  Mountain  Leader  [Opiomingo]   and 
those  who  joined  General  St  Clair's  army  and  some  other 
chiefs. 
1000  lbs  of  Powder 
2000  lbs  Lead 
500  Three  point  Blankets 
500  Two  and  a  Half  do. 

^Evidently   St.    Clair's  disastrous  defeat  north   of  Cincinnati,   1791. 
S6McGillivray,   a  rich   and  capable  half-breed   Creek  Indian;   a  Tory   in  the   Revolu- 
tion;   made   am  agent   by   the   United   States   and   also  by   the    Spanish.      Died   in    1793. 
Bassett,   "United   States  History,"   p.   265. 

"Nineteenth    Report,    Bureau    of    American    Ethnology,"    Part    I.,    p.    210. 
87"Robertson's    Letters,"    Vol.    I.,   March   28,    1792. 
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500  Two  do. 

100  Pieces  Blue  Strouds 
500  Yds  Calico 
1000  Yds  Linen 
1500  Yds  Lincey 
100  Pieces  Binding,  Blue  red  and  yellow 
50  Suits  of  cloth  and  hats  for  chiefs 
1  Piece  of  good  scarlet,  leggins  etc.,  and  needles  and  thread 
500  Scalping  Knives 

These  I  recommended  to  be  sent  from  Philadelphia  except  the 
powder  and  lead,  and  those  articles  I  count  on  obtaining  either  here 
or  at  Cumberland. 

Whether  the  War  Department  at  Philadelphia  agreed  with 
Blount  in  regard  to  the  list  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  but  in  the 
same  month  another  list  was  sent  much  like  the  above  for  gifts 
to  the  Chickasaws.    It  included : 

500  Stands  of  arms 
2000  lbs  of  powder 
4000  Flints 
4000  lbs  Lead 
1500  Bushels  Corn 
50  lbs    Vermilion 

100  Gals  Whiskey88 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION. 

Both  of  these  lists  include  rifles,  powder  and  lead,  and  one 
even  mentions  scalping  knives,  for  at  this  time  nothing  ap- 
pealed to  the  Indians  like  arms  and  ammunition.  It  seems  that 
the  Governments,  both  at  Knoxville  and  Philadelphia,  would 
have  hesitated  to  place  in  their  hands  such  ready  weapons 
to  use  against  the  frontier  whites.  But  these  were  sent  to 
Robinson  at  Nashville  for  use  among  the  Chickasawrs  against 
the  Creeks,  Who  bad  been  planning  a  campaign  to  extermi- 
nate the  Cumberland  settlers.  The  supplies  had  been  sent, 
too,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  "Mountain  Leader,"  who 
bad  asked  Robertson  for  "some  whisky,  as  it  is  good  to  take 
at  wartalks,"  and  some  salt,  corn  and  tobacco.  Along  with 
the  flat-boat  Robertson  sent  an  armorer  and  a  small  brass 
swivel,  which  did  valiant  service  at  Log  Town,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee— the  largest  Indian  village  in  the  Chickasaw  country — 
when  the  Creeks,  two  thousand  strong,  attacked  it  some  time 
later.89 

Miro  was  followed  in  1791  by  Carondelet,  who  inflamed 
the  Cherokees  against  the  whites,  even  sending  Spanish  agents 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  telling  them  that  Spain  was  to 
control  the  Southwest  and  that  the  power  of  the  United  States 

S8"Robertson's    Letters,"    Vol.    I.,    April    27,    1792. 

^Gilmore,   "Advance  Guard  of  Western   Civilization,"  p.   265,  seq. 
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was  to  be  confined  to  the  area  east  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. When  news  reached  Carondelet  that  Robertson  had  sent 
a  "little  piece"  to  the  Chickasaws,  he  at  once  sent  word  to  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Robertson  at  Nashville: 

"I  feel  nevertheless  the  greatest  concern  in  persuing  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Portell"0  on  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  you  to  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  sending  to  them  at  the  same 
time  a  little  piece,  which  although  small  is  an  arm  too  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  its  knowledge  and  practice  ought 
by  both  nations,  Spain  and  United  States,  to  be  carefully  concealed, 
as  has  until  now  been  observed."91 

Robertson,  realizing  fully  the  extent  of  the  duplicity  of 
the  Spaniards,  answered  him  from  Nashville,  agreeing  with 
his  sentiments  and  saying  that  the  piece  was  sent  to  the 
Chickasaws  as  "merely  an  effect  of  an  effusion  of  friendship 
for  them  in  consequence  of  their  faithful  adherence  to  our 
interests  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  at  war  with 
the  Creeks,  our  constant  and  inveterate  enemies."  Robertson 
also  insisted  that  the  affair  was  his  own  and  "must  not 
be  charged  on  our  General  Government,  to  which  application 
was  made  for  several  more,  which  was  refused."  Philadelphia 
was  after  peace,  and  so  was  Governor  Blount  at  Knoxville, 
and  they  did  give  to  the  Indians  many  "rifle  guns"  and  much 
ammunition,  in  the  hopes  that  the  "peace-talks"  and  promises 
of  the  Indians  would  really  result  in  peace  along  the  fron- 
tiers.   Blount,  in  a  letter  to  Robertson,  says : 

"George  Augusta  will  not  be  put  off  without  a  rifle.  Therefore  he 
must  have  one.  You  will  purchase  a  good  one  on  the  best  terms  you 
can  and  deliver  to  him,  taking  the  proper  voucher  for  the  purchase, 
and  I  will  pay  for  it."92 

George  Augusta  was  a  Chickasaw. 

President  Washington  called  some  of  the  chiefs  to  Phila- 
delphia and  conferred  with  them  relative  to  keeping  the  peace. 
These  returned  with  their  expense  money  and  handsome  pres- 
ents, and  when  the  news  of  their  good  furtune  spread  around 
among  the  camps,  all  of  the  warriors  wanted  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  many  did  attempt  it.  The  Secretary  of  War  was 
afraid  to  dismiss  these  unwelcome  visitors  summarily,  but 
did  not  feel  like  paying  their  expenses  out  of  depleted  na- 
tional treasury,  hence  letters  like  this  one  were  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Blount,  and  he,  after  perusing  them,  would  in  turn 
send  them  on  to  Robertson  on  the  Cumberland : 

90Thomas   Portell,    Spanish   Commandant  at   New   Madrid  on   the  Mississippi  River 
above    Memphis. 

""Robertson's    Letters,"    Vol.    I.,    May    21,    1793. 
92"Robertson's  Letters,"  Vol.  I.,  April  4,   1793. 
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"Six  Indians,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  have  strolled  to  Phila- 
delphia without  an  interpreter  or  guide,  and  we  cannot  tell  the  ob- 
ject of  their  journey,  except  that  they  might  expect  to  be  clothed 
and  to  receive  presents.  They  have  been  clothed  and  furnished  each 
with  a  rifle  gun  and  accoutrements  and  are  this  day  to  set  off  in  a 
wagon  for  Staunton  (Va.)  with  a  conductor.  From  thence  I  expect 
the  letters  I  have  written  to  Capt  Alexander  Gibson  and  Robert 
Douthat,  Esq.,  will  procure  another  conductor,  who  will  be  supplied 
with  money  to  support  the  Indians  to  Knoxville,  traveling  on  foot 
from  Staunton.  This  circumstance,  I  suppose,  may  not  be  pleasing 
to  them,  but  though  I  would  wish  to  avoid  giving  disgust,  I  am 
desirous  of  discouraging  such  irregular  and  unauthorized  visits,  and 
I  must  request  you,  as  far  as  lays  in  your  power  to  prevent  them. 
I  would  therefore  have  sent  these  six  back  with  only  their  elothing, 
but  they  manifested  so  much  uneasiness,  I  gave  them  the  rifles  and 
now  they  appear  perfectly  satisfied."93 

The  above  letter  is  signed  by  Timothy  Pickering,  dated  Jun- 
uary  20,  1796,  and  marked  "free,"  which  means  that  these 
official  letters  often  were  carried  by  the  travelers  and  horse- 
men free  of  charge. 

Secretary  of  War,  Knox,  three  or  four  years  before,  had 
had  his  troubles  with  the  Indians,  as  many  of  the  old  records 
clearly  show.  He,  too,  wrote  to  Governor  Blount  and  the 
Indian  chiefs  urging  peace  and  economy  in  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers.  The  letter  that  follows,  dated  at  Philadelphia 
April  24,  1793,  and  written  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
Chickasaws,  shows  that  Knox,  after  trying  to  placate  them 
until  he  had  grown  tired,  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of 
his  patience: 

"Bros, 

Your  father,  General  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  understood  through  Governor  Blount  that  you  are  greatly  in 
need  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  corn,  and  therefore,  he  has  taken 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  proving  to  you  his  friendship  and  the 
desire  of  being  serviceable  to  you.  It  is  his  earnest  desire  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  he  recommends  the  same  measure 
to  you.  Nothing  but  the  most  dreadful  necessity  will  justify  a  state 
of  war.  Such  necessity  however  sometimes  exists,  but  peace  is  al- 
ways to  be  sought  for  with  the  greatest  eagerness  upon  the  first 
opportunity.  The  United  States  has  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
hostile  Indians  to  a  peace  from  motives  of  kindness  to  them,  and  not 
from  any  apprehensions  as  to  the  final  results  of  war.  On  these 
grounds  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  is  to  be  held 
at  Sandusky  in  a  short  time.  If  they  listen  to  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  moderation,  they  will  make  peace,  but  if  not,  they  will  be  made 
to  repent  their  persisting  in  hostilities.  Although  the  United  States 
is  slow  to  anger,  yet  when  once  roused  their  wrath  will  be  destructive 
to  their  enemies.  Your  father,  General  Washington,  will  continue  to 
love  and  cherish  you  and  if  requisite,  he  will  supply  you  further  with 
articles  necessary  to  your  salvation,  and  for  which  you  will  apply  to 
the  general  of  the  army  at  Fort  Washington."94 

^"Robertson's    Letters."    Vol.    II.,    January    20,    1796. 
^"Robertson's  Letters,"  April  24,   1793. 
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TREATIES. 


There  were  almost  fifty  treaties  made  between  the  Indian 
tribes  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  whites,  from  the  treaty 
of  "Hard  Labor"  in  1768,  by  which  the  boundaries  between 
the  Cherokee  hunting  grounds  and  Southwest  Virginia  were 
defined,  to  the  final  removel  of  the  Indians  in  1835  from  the 
section  about  Chattanooga  to  their  new  home  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  treaties  and  agreements  were  made  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  between  the  Indian  agents 
and  the  Indians,  between  the  Territorial  and  State  Governors 
and  the  Indians  and  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Indians.  Most  of  them  were  over  the  land  question, 
and  in  almost  half  of  them  land  was  actually  ceded  to  the 
whites.95 

The  Indian  chiefs  always  came  to  the  fort,  or  place  of 
appointment,  accompained  by  a  large  number  of  warriors. 
All  expected  to  be  fed  and  all  wanted  presents.  After  one 
of  the  treaties  with  the  Chickasaws,  in  1805,  concerning  land 
north  of  the  Duck  River  in  Middle  Tennessee,  Secretary  of 
War,  Dearhorn,  after  examining  the  accounts,  wrote  to  Gen- 
erel  James  Robertson : 

"Among  other  extraordinary  articles  for  an  Indian  treaty  may  be 
noticed  raisins,  anchovies,  cinnamon,  nutmeg-pickles,  etc.,  amounting 
to  nearly  $200.00." 

The  commissioners  said: 

"When  Indians  eat,  they  eat  indeed;  one  Indian  can  eat  enough 
at  one  meal  to  last  him  a  week." 

The  treaties  given  below  are  the  most  important  one 
that  deal  with  cession  of  land.96 

1  1770  Treaty  of  Lochabar:  Between  Virginia  and  the  Cherokees. 

The  Indians  ceded  a  small  strip  of  the  upper  Watauga 
Valley.  The  purchase  was  negotiated  by  John  Donelson. 
It  marks  the  first  settlements  on  the  north  banks  of  the 
Holston. 

2  1775  Transylvania  Purchase:  Between  Richard  Henderson  &  Com- 

pany and  the  Cherokees.  Large  sections  of  land  contain- 
ing seven  or  eight  counties  of  Tennessee  north  of  the 
Holston  and  Cumberland  rivers  and  large  grants  in  Ken- 
tucky bought  from  the  Indians  for  $50000.  in  merchandise. 

3  1777  Avery's   Treaty:   Between  the   Cherokees  and  Virginia   and 

North  Carolina.  The  Watauga  Valley  purchases  were 
confirmed. 

4  1785  Hopewell   or  Hawkins   Treaty:   This   was   the   first   federal 

treaty  with  the  Cherokees.     A  semicircle  of  land  south  of 

Fort  Washington  was  on  Manhattan  Island. 

95Garrett  and  Goodpasture,  "History  of  Tennessee,"  p.    129,  seq. 
9eAll   treaties,    1785-1819,   are   given   in    full    in    Scott's    "Laws   of   Tennessee,    Vol. 
II.,   pp.   807-850. 
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the  Cumberland,  with  Nashville  in  the  center,  was  pur- 
chased for  $1311  worth  of  merchandise.  918  Cherokees 
attended. 

5  1791  Treaty  of  Houston,  or  Blount's  Treaty:  Between  Blount  for 

the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees.  The  Holston  and 
Noli  Chucky  river  valleys  were  bought  for  $1000.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

6  1798  Treaties  of  Tellico:  Between  the  United  States  and  Chero- 

kees. Set  the  price  of  stolen  horses  at  $60.00.  Lands  in 
French  Broad  and  Clinch  river  valleys  were  bought  for 
$5000.  and  an  annuity  to  the  Indians  of  $1000.00.w 

8  1805  Chickasaw  Session:  Between  the  United  States  and  Chicka- 

saws.  Land  north  of  the  Duck  River  (mouth)  and  east 
of  the  Tennessee  River  bought  from  the  Indians  for  $0- 
000  and  an  annuity  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 

9  1805  Third  Treaty  of  Tellico:  Between  United  States  and  Chero- 

kees. Large  tract  of  land  west  of  Cumberland  Plateau  on 
head  waters  of  Clear  Creek,  Emery  River  and  Caney  Fork 
was  secured  for  $14000  and  an  annuity  of  $3000. 

10  1806  Dearborn's    Treaty:    Between    Secretary   of   War    Dearborn 

and  the  Cherokees.  A  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Duck 
River,  and  Long  Island  in  the  Holston  River  was  bought 
for  $10000,  a  grist  mill,  a  cotton  gin  and  an  annuity  of 
$100  for  the  chief  Black  Fox. 

11  1817  Jackson  &  McMinn's  Treaty:  Between  Andrew  Jackson,  Mc- 

Minn  and  Meriweather  and  the  Cherokees.  Portion  of 
what  is  now  Marion  County  ceded  to  United  States  for  an 
equal  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  merchandise  to 
each  warrior. 

12  1818  Great   Chickasaw   Session:    Between    Andrew   Jackson    and 

Isaac  Shelby  for  the  United  States  and  the  Chickasaws. 
The  United  States  bought  land  from  the  Indians  between 
the  Tennessee  as  it  flows  northward  and  the  Mississippi 
River  for  $20000  each  year  for  15  years,  and  some  small 
sums  to  individual  Indians. 

13-15  1819  Calhoun's  Treaties:  Between  Secretary  of  War  Calhoun 
and  the  Cherokees.  Lands  lying  north  of  Tennessee  River 
near  Chattanooga  and  McMinn  County  and  some  small 
minor  tracts  (not  shown  on  map)  were  bought  by  the 
United  States  for  money  to  be  invested  in  schools  for  the 
Cherokees.  This  was  the  last  land  in  which  the  State 
owned  by  Indians,  except  the  "Hiwassee  District"  (16  on 
the  map)  and  two  other  little  tracts  ceded  by  the  Overton 
Treaty  in  1823. 

16  1835  Final  Treaty  of  Removal:  Between  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokees.  This  treaty  confirmed  the  cessions  of  all 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  five  million  dollars  and  15  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  Indian  Territory. 

These  cessions  covered  a  period  of  sixty  years  and  in- 
cluded lands  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  The  cessions  included  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  are  shown  in  the  map  opposite  page . 

"Haywood,  "History  of  Tennessee,"  p.   33,  seq. 
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NUMBERS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

It  has  been  hard  to  determine  the  exact  numbers  of  the 
Indians  before  they  were  shut  up  in  reservations.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  separate  tribes  were  constantly  shifting,  and 
there  were  always  large  numbers  of  Indians  who  were  more 
or  less  independent  of  the  well-established  nations — like  the 
Chickamauga,  that  lawless  band  of  renegades,  which  was 
made  up  of  the  disaffected  and  irresponsible  warriors  of  the 
Cherokees,  Creeks  and  Chickasaws.  These  were,  like  running 
water,  difficult  to  estimate.  According  to  Roosevelt,98  the 
southern  Indians  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  North- 
west, were  less  nomadic  and  confined  more  to  definite  lo- 
calities. They  grouped  together  in  towns  and  villages  of  log  and 
bark  houses,  and  the  Cherokees  even  had  well-built  and  for- 
tified towns,  with  the  council  houses  and  large  common  meet- 
ing houses  of  logs.  All  of  the  early  histories  of  Tennessee 
mention  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  towns  of  "Nick-a-Jack" 
and  "Running  Water"  by  Ore  and  Brown  in  1794.  These  towns 
were  located  in  northeastern  Alabama,  south  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. There  were  several  more  on  the  Tennessee  River  be- 
tween Knoxville  and  Muscle  Shoals,  and  many  more  on  the 
Little  River  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Such  names  as  Coyatee, 
Tellico,  Chilhowee  and  Tallasee  were  given  to  villages  on 
the  Little  Tennessee,  and  Chickamauga,  Little  Owl  Town, 
Bull  Town,  Turkey  Town  and  the  High  Tower  in  northern 
Alabama  were  quite  typical.  The  Indian  was  hard  to  corner 
on  the  trails  and  water-courses,  for  he  would  flee  in  to  the 
deep  woods  and  the  cane-brakes,  but  attacks  on  his  town, 
where  his  women  and  children  were  living,  would  speedily 
bring  him  to  the  block-house  of  the  settlement  begging  for 
peace,  and  the  pioneers  soon  learned  this  fact.  They  would 
have  been  wiped  out  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
stant urging  of  peace  by  the  Philadelphia  Government. 

The  total  number  of  the  five  tribes  has  been  estimated  at 
about  seventy  thousand  souls.  Four  Indian  commissioners, 
experts  in  Indian  affairs,  Hawkins,  Pickens,  Martin  and  Mc- 
intosh, in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, December  2,  1785,"  give  the  total  number  of  gunmen 
at  fourteen  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and  say  that  "at  a 
moderate  calculation"  there  are  four  times  as  many  others 
as  gunmen. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Cherokees  pro- 
bably numbered  about  twelve  thousand.100     James  Adair,  a 

^"Winning  of  the  West,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  51. 

"Senate   Documents,    Thirty-third   Congress,    Second   Session. 

100"Winning  of  the  West,"   Vol.   I.,  p.  51. 
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trader  and  resident  in  the  Indian  country,  gives  in  1775101 
the  number  of  Cherokee  warriors  as  about  2,300,  and  multiply- 
ing this  number  by  four  would  give  us  a  total  of  nine  thousand, 
two  hundred  souls. 

The  Chickasaws  in  western  Tennessee  were  the  smallest 
of  the  southern  tribes,  numbering  only  about  four  thousand.101 
Pickens,  Hawkins,  Martin  and  Mcintosh  estimate  that  they 
had  eight  hundred  warriors,  but  others  place  their  numbers 
at  less. 

The  Choctaws,  living  south  of  the  Chickasaws,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty  thousand  or  more.  Adair  estimates  that 
there  were  four  thousand  warriors  and  Hawkins  that  there 
were  six  thousand.  The  figures  of  Adair,  says  Roosevelt, 
are  probably  more  nearly  correct  in  this  case. 

The  Creeks,  or  Muscogees,  were  very  likely  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all  of  the  southern  Indians.  There  were  about  twenty 
thousand  of  them,  in  addition  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  of 
the  Florida  branch,  called  Seminoles.  These  figures  are  given 
by  Pickens  and  Hawkins  and  confirmed  by  the  Indian  reports 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Governor  Sevier  wrote  in 
1798: 

"The  Creek  Nation  is  composed  of  about  seventeen  tribes,  yet  they 
do  not  the  whole  of  them  amount  to  five  thousand  warriors.  I  men- 
tion this  about  the  Creeks  because  they  know  it  to  be  a  fact."102 

[To  be  continued.] 

101Adair,    "History    of    American    Indians,"    p.    227. 

102Sevier  to  George  Walton  and  John  Steele,  United  States  Commissioners  to 
the    Cherokees.      Sevier's    Letters. 
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SURVIVOR  OF  A  JOHIN  BROWN  FAMILY* 

Mrs.  Mattie  Turnley  Armstrong'. 

There  died  in  Chattanooga  in  the  closing  days  of  1922  a 
man  closely  related  to  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  As  a  boy  he  witnessed  the  murder  of  his  father  and 
brothers  by  John  Brown  and  was  almost  himself  a  victim. 

Modest,  retiring,  and  anxious  to  avoid  publicity,  he  gavt? 
mje  these  facts,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
not  be  published  until  his  death. 

John  Doyle  was  a  brave  Confederate  soldier.  He  was  a 
member  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp  U.  C.  V.,  of  Chattanooga,  and 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  members  of  the  Camp  in  a  body. 
He  lies  now  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery,  Chattanooga. 

Here  is  the  simple  heartrending  statement  as  he  gave  it 
to  me.  The  story  is  but  an  episode  in  the  life  of  John  Brown, 
whose  crimes  were  many  and  dreadful,  but  it  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  without  provocation,  John  Brown  attacked  and 
murdered  an  innocent  family. 

That  is  what  John  Dbyle  told  me,  without  bitterness : 

"I,  John  C.  Doyle,  was  born  in  Knox  County,  Tennessee  December 
19,  1838.  My  father,  Pleasant  Doyle,  moved  to  Walker  County,  Ga., 
in  1845,  moved  to  Chattanooga  in  1848,  and  lived  in  and  around  Chat- 
tanooga until  October  11,  1855,  at  which  time  we  moved  to  Kansas; 
traveled  through  the  country  in  wagons,  via  Nashville,  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  then  fifty  miles  southwest  to 
Franklin  County,  Kansas,  arriving  there  November  18,  1856.  We 
settled  on  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  built  a  house, 
and  spent  the  winter  there.  In  the  spring  of  1856  we  planted  a 
crop.  Everything  was  quiet  and  peaceful  until  the  night  of  May  24, 
when  John  Brown,  with  about  twenty-five  men,  came  to  the  house 
and  demanded  admittance.  When  refused  admittance,  they  set  fire 
to  the  house  with  torches  made  of  prairie  hay.  To  keep  up  all 
from  being  burned  to  death  my  father  opened  the  door.  They  came 
in  the  house  and  handcuffed  my  father  and  my  two  older  brothers 
and  started  to  take  me  but  my  mother  begged  them  to  leave  me,  as 
I  would  be  all  the  protection  she  would  have.  Brown  told  mother 
they  were  going  to  take  father  and  the  boys  to  the  army,  and  left 
the  house  with  them.  They  took  them  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  house  and  murdered  them.  My  father  was  shot  in  the 
head,  my  brothers  cut  to  pieces.  They  left  them  all  dead  in  a  heap. 
They  then  went  over  two  miles  further  to  Potawatma  River  and 
killed  two  more  men  by  the  names  of  Wilkerson  and  Sherman.  After 
they  had  killed  my  father  and  brothers,  some  of  Brown's  men  came 
back  to  our  house  to  get  our  horses,  but  failed  to  find  them,  as  we 
had  them  staked  out  on  the  prairie  to  graze,  as  that  was  the  way 
we  had  to  feed  them. 

*The  following  interesting  article  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Turnley  Armstrong,  President 
of  the  Chattanooga  Confederate  Association,  is  copied  by  permission  from  a  late 
number   of   "The   Lookout,"    published    at    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 
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"After  daylight  I  went  to  some  neighbor's  houses  and  got  them  to 
come  and  help  bury  father  and  my  brothers.  After  burying  them  I 
loaded  up  a  few  things  in  a  wagon  and  brought  my  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  children  to  Cass  County,  Mo.  We  remained  there  until 
September  of  the  same  year,  then  came  back  to  Chattanooga  to  live. 

"In  November,  1859,  when  John  Brown  was  hanged  at  Charles- 
town,  W.  Va.,  I  had  permission  from  Governor  Wise  to  hang  him,  but 
failed  to  get  there  on  account  of  a  landslide  between  Morristown 
and  Bristol. 

"I  went  into  the  Confederate  army  in  June,  1861;  was  paroled 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  May,  1865. 

"My  mother  lived  in  Chattanooga,  until  the  town  was  being  shelled 
in  1863,  then  moved  out  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  near  Chicka- 
mauga.  As  Rosecrans  retreated  from  Chickamauga,  his  army  des- 
troyed everything. 

"Our  family  consisted  of  six  boys  and  one  girl.  My  father's  ob- 
ject in  going  to  Kansas  was  to  get  a  home  for  us.  Brown  said  he 
murdered  them  on  account  of  being  slaveholders,  but  my  father  had 
never  owned  a  negro  and  never  expected  to.  Brown  and  his  men 
simply  murdered  them  because  they  were  from  the  South." 

Mr.  Doyle  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  John  Doyle,  his 
son  Mark  Doyle  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  John  W.  Saunders, 
(Mary  Doyle.) 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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"WHO   IS  JAMES  K.   POLK?" 

By  Thomas  Robson  Hay 

James  K.  Polk,  A  Political  Biography  by  Eugene  Irving  McCormac, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  California, 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1922. 

"Who  is  James  K.  Polk?"  was  the  opposition  cry  some 
eighty  years  ago,  just  as  "Who  is  Harding?"  was,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  our  own  day.  In  each  case  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  fortuitous;  in  each  case  the  nominee  was  a 
"dark  horse;"  in  each  case  the  nominee  owed  his  election  to 
sponsoring  a  popular  design.  In  the  one  case  it  was  the 
annexation  of  Texas;  in  the  other,  opposition  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  Polk's  going  was  more  difficult  because  he  was 
opposed  by  an  able  and  personally  popular  opponent  who  had 
lost  ground  because  of  his  political  agility  and  of  his  untimely 
oppositon  to  a  popular  aspiration.  In  the  other  case  Mr. 
Harding's  election  was  due  as  much  to  popular  dislike  for  his 
opponent,  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  then  President,  as  to  any 
opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations,  per  se.  In  each  case  the 
new  President  was  an  out  and  out  party  man,  noted  for  his 
regularity  on  all  questions.  Polk  had  not  the  geniality  of 
Harding,  but  he  impressed  his  personality  on  his  administra- 
tion and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  perhaps,  on  his  generation.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  posterity  will  evaluate  President 
Harding's  administration  and  whether  he  can  impress  his 
personality  upon  his  generation  as  Polk  did  upon  his. 

The  book  before  us.  ponderous  and  forbidding  though  it 
may  seem,  will  amply  repay  the  patient  reader.  It  lifts  Polk 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  his  enemies  and  circumstances 
have  undeservedly  consigned  him  and  shows  a  dominant,  in- 
dustrious, and  compelling  personality.  We  see  Polk,  the 
hard-working,  conscientious  legislator;  Polk,  the  politician; 
and  Polk,  the  President,  but  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  detail, 
we  seldom  catch  a  glimpse  of  Polk,  the  man;  Polk,  the  per- 
sonality.    There  is  no  psychography  a  la  Bradford,  but  only 
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the  straightforward  narrative  of  an  eventful,  industrious  life. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  in  spite  of  its  lack  we  cannot  but 
thank  Dr.  McCormae  for  the  "Political  Biography"  that  he 
has  given  us.  By  the  conscientious  use  of  materials,  many  of 
which  are  not  yet  available  to  the  general  public  and  which 
have  only  within  the  past  few  years  become  accessible  to 
scholars  and  investigators,  the  stirring  period  of  the  Thirties 
and  Forties  is  again  told,  this  time  with  special  reference  to 
Polk's  participation.  Throughout  the  book  the  master  hand 
of  the  politician  is  seen  again  and  again  as  it  helps  to  guide 
the  Ship  of  State  through  the  troubled  sea  of  petty  and  na- 
tional politics  and  intrigue. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  narrative  of  Polk's  antecedents, 
education,  and  political  novitiate,  we  soon  come  to  the  fight 
on  the  United  States  Bank  and  to  the  events  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  the  Whig  party.  Throughout  his  life  Polk 
was  an  ardent  admirer,  friend,  and  supporter  of  Jackson. 
Though  never  servile,  where  he  agreed  with  Jackson,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bank  and  in  the  events  attending  the  formation 
of  the  Whig  party,  Polk  supported  him  loyally  and  whole- 
heartedly and  in  return  received  Jackson's  friendship  and 
approval. 

The  story  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  and  of 
Polk's  nomination  is  told.  Polk  went  to  the  Convention  as 
an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  just  as  Harding 
went  to  Chicago  with  the  expectation  of  running  for  re-election 
as  Senator  from  his  native  State  of  Ohio.  Because  of  Van 
Buren's  Texas  letter  and  because  the  nominating  convention 
was  in  the  way  of  becoming  deadlocked  on  a  suitable  nominee, 
Polk  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  even 
though  he  had  failed  of  re-election  as  Governor  of  his  native 
state  of  Tennessee.  Likewise  Mr.  Harding  was  put  forward 
as  a  compromise  to  defeat  General  Leonard  Wood's  candidacy 
even  though  he  had  been  badly  defeated  at  the  presidential 
primaries  of  his  native  state  of  Ohio.  In  both  cases  the  elec- 
tion resulted  in  a  change  of  party  control  with  the  resultant 
rush  for  offices  by  the  faithful.  In  each  case  a  strong  cabinet 
was  selected.  Polk  ruled  his  cabinet  with  an  iron  hand  and 
refused  to  allow  any  of  his  advisers  to  use  the  prestige  of  their 
positions  to  advance  their  political  aspirations.  President 
Harding  bids  fair  to  follow  the  same  course.  In  each  case 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Treasury  were  and  are 
able  and  prominent  men.  Polk's  greatest  troubles  were  with 
Buchanan,  his  Secretary  of  State  and  afterwards  President. 
Only  when  the  inside  history  of  the  present  administration  is 
told  will  we  know  whether  President  Harding  has  been  re- 
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quired  to  meet  a  similar  situation.  Polk's  Diary  kept  during 
the  four  years  of  his  Presidency  and  which  did  not  become 
available  until  some  fifty  years  after  his  death,  details  his 
trials  and  tribulations;   his  successes  and  accomplishments. 

The  story  of  the  Mexican  War  is  told  from  the  political 
rather  than  from  the  military  viewpoint.  The  Whig  generals, 
Taylor  and  Scott,  required  Polk's  frequent,  and  not  always 
successful,  services  as  mediator  and  advocate.  The  childish, 
discordant  relations  of  Scott  and  Trist,  who  was  sent  out 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and  the  subse- 
quent reconciliation  and  aftermath  are  told  in  detail. 

Polk  appears  as  an  expansionist,  rather  than  as  an  im- 
perialist, but  no  amount  of  explanation  can  relieve  his  name 
of  the  odium  which  is  attached  to  it  because  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  forced  Mexico  into  war.  His  successor  in  a 
more  recent  time  was  more  circumspect.  The  publicly  avowed 
reason  for  moving  troops  into  Texas  and  to  the  borders  of  the 
Rio  Grande  was  to  assure  the  new  international  boundary 
at  that,  point  and  also  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  -'to  assert  (the) 
just  rights  (of  the  United  States)  and  avenge  its  injured 
honor"  in  the  matter  of  claims  demanded  by  the  United  States* 
as  being  due  her  and  her  citizens.  The  army  and  navy  had 
been  put  in  readiness  so  that  ''should  war  become  inevitable 
the  President  will  be  prepared  to  conduct  it  with  vigor."  But 
in  spite  of  these  public  statements  it  seems  amply  true  that 
the  non-settlement  of  these  claims,  manv  of  which  had  been 
pending  for  years,  was  not  the  real  reason  for  these  aggres- 
sive and  unfriendly  movements,  but  that  Texas  annexation 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  expected  acquisi- 
tion of  California  and  New  Mexico  in  case  of  war  were  trie 
real  reasons.  If  such  territorial  questions  had  not  entered 
to  complicate  matters  there  would  probably  have  been  no  war 
and  the  claims  would  have  been  peacefully  adjudicated. 

Even  before  his  inauguration  Polk  had  formulated  his 
program,  which  was  comprehended  under  the  following  heads : 
Passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury  bill,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  legacy 
from  Van  Buren's  administration  of  four  years  previous ;  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  an  object  always  dear  to  Polk's  heart; 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  with  England;  and, 
finally,  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  also  of  California.  The 
first  three  objects  were  accomplished  in  the  first  Congress  of 
Polk's  administration.  But  the  last  required  nearly  the  en- 
tire term  for  consummation  and  then  only  after  a  costly  war. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  his  first  three  purposes  Polk  had  the 
general  approval  of  the  country,  but  his  policy  with  regard 
to  Texas  and  California  met  with  no  such  general  approba- 
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tiou.  In  fact,  even  now,  "Polk,  the  mediocre,"  "Polk,  the  men- 
dacious," is  roundly  abused  for  his  acts.  Polk  made  no  pre- 
tense of  hiding  his  intentions  in  this  matter.  He  claimed 
Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  offered  to  buy  California.  But 
failing  in  this  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  and  by  methods  not 
entirely  praiseworthy  he  forced  Mexico  into  such  a  position 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  war  and  retain  her 
national  self-respect.  He  had  given  the  wily  Santa  Anna  a 
safe-conduct  and  escort  to  return  to  Mexico  from  his  Cuban 
exile  on  condition  that  the  Texas  question  be  settled  at  o?.ce 
and  the  exchange  of  California  be  made  for  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  But  Santa  Anna,  taking  Polk's  petty  cash 
(|25,000)  and  his  safe-conduct,  repudiated  all  promises  on 
his  safe  arrival  in  Mexico  and  immediately  set  about  raising 
an  army  large  enough  to  make  effective  opposition  to  Polk's 
advances.  This  turn  of  affairs  required  more  positive  meas- 
ures on  Polk's  part  and  he  prepared  his  famous  message  to 
Congress  of  May  11,  1846,  which  only  awaited  news  of  armed 
conflict  to  assure  delivery. 

The  general  details  of  the  resulting  war  with  Mexico  are 
common  knowledge.  Its  termination  gave  life  and  power  to 
the  sinister  menace  of  slavery  and  started  a  movement  which 
was  ended  only  in  civil  war.  It  not  only  divided  the  country 
into  a  geographic  North  and  South,  but,  likewise,  it  split  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  into  Northern  and  Southern 
wings.  To  Polk,  who  was  himself  a  slave-holder,  slavery  was 
"a  domestic  issue"  and  only  made  prominent  by  the  politicians 
who  hoped  to  profit  from  the  resulting  dissensions.  Little 
did  he  realize  what  the  future  held  for  his  beloved  country. 
His  constant  desire  was  to  eliminate  the  subject  of  slavery 
from  Congressional  and  public  discussion.  Though  "quite  in- 
different" regarding  the  extension  of  slavery  he  was,  notwith- 
standing, reluctant  to  announce  a  definite  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  was  vitally  concerned  over  preserving  the  Federal 
Union  and  insuring  the  success  of  his  party,  but  forces  be- 
yond his  control  pushed  all  subjects  but  those  revolving  about 
the  conflict  between  slavery  and  abolition  into  the  background. 

As  his  term  drew  to  a  close  Polk  came  to  view  the  slavery 
question  as  involving  "not  merely  the  rights  of  property,  how- 
ever valuable,  but  (as  ascending)  far  higher  and  (involving) 
the  domestic  peace  and  security  of  every  family."  Although 
not  desirous  of  spreading  slavery,  Polk,  in  common  with  many 
others,  feared  that  "unless  some  concessions  were  made  to  the 
South  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  result."  But  through 
it  all  though  "a  Southern  man  as  much  attached  to  Southern 
rights  as  any  man  in  Congress"  he  was  yet  "in  favor  of  vin- 
dicating these  rights  by  constitutional  means." 
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In  addition  to  the  four  deliberate  enactments  of  Polk's 
administration,  mentioned  above,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, after  much  agitation,  was  another  achievement  and 
we  can  also  see  the  genesis  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  treaty  with  New  Grenada  whereby  American  citi- 
zens had  been  given  the  right  of  passage  across  the  Isthmus. 
But  Polk  disapproved  of  this  provision  because  it  involved  a 
Federal  expenditure  for  that,  which  he  chose  to  classify  in 
the  same  category  with  internal  improvements.  Polk's  stand 
on  this  subject  of  internal  improvements  was  most  conserva- 
tive and,  to  a  certain  extent,  unprogressive.  But  in  these 
days  we  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  government  is 
importuned  for  appropriations  to  support  "investigations," 
•'commissions,"  and  "causes"  of  all  sorts  that  are  too  often  as 
inefficient  and  inconclusive  in  their  work  and  findings  as 
they  are  costly  in  administration.  It  would  seem  that  in  too 
many  cases  they  simply  furnish  jobs  for  the  "deserving  (?)." 
From  Polk's  ultra  State  Rights  attitude  in  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  as  affecting  the  individual  Commonwealths 
we  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching federal  bureaucratic  control  and  administration  or" 
all  local  as  well  as  inter-state  and  national  undertakings.  The 
individuality  of  the  olden  time  is  being  rapidly  submerged  by 
or  converted  into  the  mass  viewpoint  and  action  of  socialistic 
and  communistic  thought.  In  considering  the  future  of  the 
country  this  tendency  will  require  that  the  individual  voter 
and  legislator  be  increasingly  observant  and  alert  to  discern 
passing  whims  and  anti-nationalistic  intentions  in  the  welter 
of  proposals  that  come  up  for  legislative  consideration. 

The  Oregon  question  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter  near 
the  end  of  the  book.  Though  considered  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  California  and  Texas,  these  questions  together  gave 
Polk  his  opportunity  to  develop  his  policy  of  resistance  to 
foreign  meddling  in  American  affairs  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Polk  Doctrine.  Monroe's  famous  pronouncement 
related  to  foreign  colonization,  but  Polk's  Doctrine  opposed 
the  more  subtle  and  devious  act  of  foreign  interference.  The 
two  policies  are  correlative,  but  distinct.  Each  supplements 
the  other  and  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  two  presidents 
have  come  to  form  the  most  vital  and  important  planks  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Through  all  his  foreign  negotia- 
tions we  see  Polk,  not  as  an  imperialist,  but,  like  Jackson,  as 
"a  most  ardent  expansionist,"  who  related  his  policy  to 
North  America  only  and  who  was  concerned  primarily  in  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  domains  on  North  American  territory.  Mon- 
roe dealt  with  the  threatened  dangers  of  his  own  time;   Polk, 
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in  his  turn,  declared  a  policy  for  dealing  with  new  phases  of 
foreign  domination.  This  doctrine  has  gradually  forced  the 
United  States  to  a  wider  and  more  intimate  participation  in 
world  affairs.  This  "has  not,  indeed  been  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing, for  it  has  brought  us  burdens  as  well  as  prestige.  But 
whether  we  approve  or  condemn  the  doctrine,  it  was  Polk 
who  first  declared  that  tbe  United  States  would  not  permit 
any  interference,  solicited  or  otherwise,  in  American  affairs, 
by  European  monarchies.  In  general,  his  doctrine  has  been 
indorsed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

In  any  consideration  of  Polk's  administration  and  of  its 
achievements,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  co-incident 
with  a  development  in  the  science  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  were  revolutionary  and  that  acted  to  knit 
the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Texas  and  California  to  the 
Union.  It  also  drew  the  agriculturally  developing  West  into 
closer  sympathy  and  affiliation  with  the  industrial  North 
and  in  opposition  to  the  slave-holding  South.  The  time  was 
at  once  marked  by  the  actual  schism  of  the  North  and  South 
over  the  question  of  slavery  and  by  the  development  of  the 
means  for  overcoming  the  opposition  that  slavery  nurtured 
and  sustained.  The  slavery  movement  was  first  tangibly  and 
concretely  manifested  by  Calhoun's  call  for  a  Southern  Con 
vention.  The  energy  thereby  generated  grew  in  extent  and 
power  until  the  two  sections  finally  came  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  The  agencies  of  transportation  and  communication 
had,  by  this  time,  so  developed  that  the  opposition  North  had 
been  so  sufficiently  united  as  to  be  able  to  oppose  a  united 
opposition  that  was  able  to  hold  together  through  four  long 
years  of  strife. 

One  of  Polk's  election  promises  was  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  for  a  second  term  and  he  returned  to  private  life 
with  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done  and  with  the  hope 
of  enjoying  what  of  life  remained  to  him  in  managing  his  es- 
tate and  in  watching  the  world  go  by.  He  had  written  in  his 
Diary:  "My  mind  has  been  made  up  from  the  time  I  ac- 
cepted the  Baltimore  nomination,  and  is  still  so  (Dec.  1845). 
to  serve  one  term  and  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election." 
"This  determination  is  irrevocable."  But  he  did  not  long 
survive.  Worn  out  by  the  cares  of  office ;  sickly  in  health ; 
and  disappointed  by  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  returned  to 
his  home  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  and  there  died,  June  15,  1849, 
less  than  six  months  after  the  close  of  his  term. 

The  reading  of  this  masterly  and  comprehensive  study  of 
Polk,  called  "mediocre"  and  "mendacious"  will  bring  him  out 
of  the  misty  haze  of  tradition  and  faction  and  clearly  delineate 
him  as  seen  by  Jackson,  his  preceptor  and  chief,  "as  consis- 
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tent,  orthodox,  and  true  to  the  standards  of  Jeffersonian  de- 
mocracy." The  leading  journals  of  the  Democratic  party 
while  disposed  to  concede  to  Clay  the  ''Eloquent,  showy,  ver- 
satile, adroit,  (and)  imperious,"  qualities  that  made  him  "the 
first  Whig  in  America,"  thought  of  Polk  as  "not  possessed  of 
spectacular  qualities"  which  "he  never  tried  to  cultivate." 

Dr.  McCormac  says :  "Polk  early  adopted  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  Jeffersonian  creed.  A  conservative  by  nature,  he 
was  wary  of  experiments  (and)  .  .  .  His  record  was  consis- 
tent. .  .  .  He  was  not  a  creator  of  issues,  but  his  judgment 
on  those  which  were  presented  was  far  sounder,  as  a  rule,  than 
that  of  his  great  opponent  (Clay).  .  .  .  When  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  he  could  point  to  a  career  of  almost 
uniform  success,  and  as  President  few  have  had  a  more  defi- 
nite program  to  carry  out  or  have  succeeded  so  well  in  ac 
complishing  their  purposes."  "Polk's  nomination  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  (Texas)  annexationists,  and  .  .  .  for  the  younger 
element  in  the  party."  In  fact,  it  was  generally  conceded,  at 
the  time,  that  Polk  met  the  public  requirements  of  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  "pure  in  morals,  sound  in  political  principled, 
and  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas."  Such 
a  man  was  Polk,  "a  consistent  politician  .  .  .  talented,  firm, 
discreet." 

In  the  earlier  histories  of  the  Mexican  War  the  writers 
have  derived  their  information  from  opposition  Whig  sources 
and  from  distorted  accounts  written  by  dissatisfied  Demo- 
crats like  Senator  T.  H.  Benton.  The  histories  of  Rives 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Justin  H.  Smith,  show  Polk  only  in 
indistinct  outline,  with  no  definite  entity  and  in  a  not  too 
favorable  light.  In  the  book  under  consideration  Polk  emerges 
as  the  real  flesh  and  blood  politician  that  we  have  always 
suspected  him  to  have  been  and  although  we  may  not  see  eye 
to  eye  and  feel  heart  to  heart  with  him,  we  can  at  least  com- 
prehend something  of  his  ethics,  of  his  rules  for  motives  and 
acts. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  close  of  Polk's  administration 
"there  sprang  up  very  soon  sectional  quarrels  and  conten- 
tions" and  it  was,  unquestionably,  because  of  this  fact  that 
odium  attached  itself  to  Polk's  administration  and  caused 
the  President's  achievements  and  personality  to  be  cast  into 
oblivion.  "The  introduction  of  the  Wilmott  Proviso  preci- 
pitated a  crisis  in  our  history  .  .  .  Polk's  expansion  policy 
was  represented  to  be  a  conspiracy  to  extend  slavery"  and 
Polk  "was  alleged  to  be  the  mere  tool  of  more  capable  in- 
triguers." But  as  Dr.  McCormac  clearly  shows,  Polk  was 
neither  Southerner  nor  Northerner,  but  American  and  his 
"policy  of  compromise"  to   settle  the  slavery  question  "was 
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the  policy  of  a  period  which  had  just  closed."  For  his  policy 
Polk  was  accused  by  both  factions  "with  being  weak  and  tem- 
porizing." (!!)  Men  stood  on  the  edge  of  stupendous  social 
and  economic  changes  and  had  not  a  glimpse  of  even  the  out- 
lines of  these  changes.  "Conservatives  like  Polk  were  remem- 
bered only  to  be  condemned."  Dr.  McCormac's  conclusion, 
however,  appear  to  be  just  and  well  taken,  for  "...  Polk  was 
neither  a  conspirator  nor  a  weakling,  but  ...  a  constructive 
statesman,  an  unusually  able  executive,  and  a  sound  patriot. 
No  other  President  took  his  task  more  seriously,  nor  spent 
his  energies  more  freely  for  his  country;  and  few,  indeed, 
have  done  more  to  increase  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
nation."  By  what  strange  irony  of  fate  has  history  ranked 
this  man  among  the  minor  Presidents? 

And  these  last  remarks  might  well  apply  to  Dr.  McCormac. 
No  other  of  the  students  of  Polk  and  of  his  administration 
have  taken  their  task  "more  seriously"  and  none  has  "spent 
his  energies  more  freely."  None  has  done  as  much  "to  increase 
the  power  and  prestige"  of  Polk's  name.  The  book  is  an  al- 
together admirable  and  readable  work,  which  is  well  and 
honestly  done. 

Pittsburg,  Penn. 
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GOVERNOR  JOSEPH  DUNCAN  OF  ILLINOIS 

An  Early  Supporter  of  General  Jacksan, 
Elizabeth  Duncan  Putnam.* 

(In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society  for  1919, 
No.  26,  pages  107-187,  there  is  a  well  written  and  lengthy  sketch  of 
Hon.  Joseph  Duncan,  Member  of  Congress,  1827-1834,  and  Governor 
of  Illinois  1834-1838,  by  Elizabeth  Duncan  Putnam. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  quite  a  deal  of  interesting  personal  and 
public  matter  contained  in  the  sketch  with  reference  to  the  associa- 
tion of  Mr.  Duncan  with  President  Jackson,  permission  has  been 
given  to  reprint  extended  excerpts  from  the  article. — Editor.) 

Joseph  Duncan  was  descended  on  both  sides  from  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  The  family  first  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, from  there  Major  Joseph  Duncan  went  to  Kentucky  in 
the  early  days  but  returned  to  Virginia  to  marry  Anna  Maria 
McLaughlin  of  Cumberland  Valley,  and  in  1790  the  family 
moved  to  Paris,  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  Here  Joseph  was 
born  February  22,  1794,  the  third  son. 

In  1806  Major  Duncan  died.  Joseph  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  the  two  older  sons  had  been  sent,  Matthew  to  Yale  and 
James  to  Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  but 
there  was  probably  no  ready  money  to  send  Joseph  to  college. 
He  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  family,  paying  bills  and 
arranging  financially  for  his  mother. 

War  with  England  was  not  declared  until  June  18th.  1812, 
but  a  month  beforehand,  on  May  12th,  we  find  that  Joseph 
Duncan  had  paid  to  the  tailor  in  Paris,  Kentucky,  a  total 
sum  of  $15.121/o  for  a  military  suit  and  outfit.  The  young 
Kentuckian  remained  in  the  army  throughout  the  war,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  returned  to  Kentucky. — Joseph  Dun- 
can, with  the  same  pioneer  spirit  as  his  ancestors,  moved  to 
Illinois  in  1818.  He  had  seen  the  prairies  of  Illinois  while 
in  the  army  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  no  doubt  had  been  at- 
tracted by  their  future  possibilities. 

.  .  .  Apparently  he  entered  politics  early.  We  know  that 
he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Jackson  County  from  1821  till 
1823.  He  had  many  and  diverse  interests,  even  appearing  as  a 
director  and  later  as  president  of  the  Brownsville  Branch 
Bank.  Of  his  resignation  from  this  last  position,  the  Illinois 
Intelligencer  of  November  17,  1824  says: 

"Joseph  Duncan,  the  Senator  from  Jackson  County,  has  resigned 
his  office  of  President  and  Director  in  the  Branch  Bank  at  Browns- 

*Granddaughter    of    Governor    Duncan. 
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ville.  It  is  perfectly  in  character  for  this  gentleman,  when  on  the 
eve  of  taking  his  seat  in  the  councils  of  his  adopted  State,  to  divest 
himself  of  everything  which  might  even  be  supposed  to  give  a  bias 
to  his  Judgement  on  subjects  which  come  officially  before  him." 

...  In  August,  1826,  Daniel  P.  Cook  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  Congress.  He  had  been  first  elected  in  1819, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old  and  he  had  continued 
to  be  the  sole  representative  of  Illinois  in  Congress  for  four 
terms,  while  his  father-in-law,  Ninian  Edwards,  had  been  one 
of  the  two  United  States  Senators  from  Illinois  during  the 
same  period.  Together  with  their  friends  they  had  dominated 
Illinois  politics.  Cook  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  person- 
ality, with  the  confidence  of  politicians  and  statesmen,  both 
in  Washington  and  in  Illinois,  and  with  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future. 

As  early  as  1817,  President  Monroe  had  sent  him  to  London, 
on  a  special  mission  inviting  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  then  min- 
ister to  England,  to  become  Secretary  of  State,  this  leading 
to  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Adams.  In  Congress,  Cook  had  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  later  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Several  acts  of  his  in  Congress,  however, 
had  been  criticized  in  Illinois. 

At  the  time  of  the  Presidential  contest  in  1824,  he  had  as 
sole  congressman  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  for  Adams,  this 
practically  deciding  the  election.  The  State  had,  in  regular 
election,  given  two  electoral  votes  for  Jackson  and  one  for 
Adams.  Cook  had  said  he  would  follow  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  voters,  but  as  there  were  four  candidates  and  Adams, 
Jackson  and  Clay  ran  close  on  the  popular  vote,  no  one  receiv- 
ing a  majority,  Cook  defended  himself  by  declaring  there  was 
no  clear  expression.  .  .  .  All  these  things  were  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  figure  to  enter  into  national  politics.  The  old 
opponents  of  Cook  apparently  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  op- 
pose him.  The  election  of  1820  was  in  danger  of  going  by  de- 
fault, when,  according  to  William  H.  Brown,  a  contemporary, 

"The  people  of  the  State  were  astonished  at  the  temerity  of  a 
young  gentleman,  then  but  little  known,  in  announcing  himself  as  a 
competitor  with  Mr.  Cook  for  the  office." 

This  was  Joseph  Duncan,  State  Senator  from  Jackson 
County.  .  .  .  Probably  Duncan's  unassuming  manner  .  .  . 
united  with  his  independent  spirit  which  held  him  aloof  from 
alliance  with  any  faction  or  political  party,  were  the  real 
reasons  why  he  had  not  been  considered  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent. ...  He  had  a  brilliant  record  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  moreover  at  this  time,  before  the  development  of  Jack- 
son's   later   policies,    a  "thorough    Jackson    man,"    being   at- 
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tached  to  General  Jackson  from  an  admiration  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  glory  of  his  military  achievements.  .  .  .  He  re- 
ceived 6,322  votes  to  Cook's  5,619.— 

.  .  .  When  Mr.  Duncan  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1827, 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  President.  The  young  Illinoisan 
had  been  present  at  Adam's  inauguration  in  1825  and  in  his 
diary  later  he  contrasts  the  military  parade  of  that  inaugura- 
tion with  the  simplicity  of  Jackson's  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  There  was  an  unusual  group  of  men  at  the  Capital 
at  the  time, — Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton  and  others. 

On  Mav  13;  1828,  Mr.  Duncan  married  Elizabeth  Caldwell 
Smith  of  New  York  City. 

From  Mrs.  Duncan's  Reminiscences 

"I  was  invited  to  President  John  Q.  Adams  to  dinner,  when  I 
wore  a  crimson  silk  (dress),  hair  in  three  puffs  on  the  top  and  three 
puffs  on  each  side  of  the  head — High  tortoise  shell  comb.  I  tell  this 
to  show  the  fashion  of  the  day. — I  was  introduced  to  General  Duncan 
from  Kas-Kas-Kia,  Illinois,  by  William  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  Henry 
Clay  at  dinner  told  me  of  his  (Duncan's)  goodness  to  his  mother.  .  . 
My  sister  gave  me  a  select  wedding.  Two  weeks  after  we  came  out 
to  Kas-Kas-Kia  to  visit  his  sister.  .  .  .My  husband  and  I  rode  on 
horseback  to  the  river  to  take  the  boat  to  go  and  visit  General  Jack- 
son at  the  Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  But  just  as  we  got  in 
sight,  the  boat  pushed  off  and  left  us.  As  my  husband  was  election- 
eering and  was  limited  as  to  time,  we  were  never  able  to  make  the 
promised  visit.  .  .  .  We  crossed  the  mountains  in  a  stage.  Steam- 
boat at  Wheeling  to  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to  St.  Louis  in  company  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  little  thinking  that  he 
would  ever  fill  the  President's  chair,  such  a  commonplace  man." 

...  In  1828  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President.  Dun- 
can was  evidently  an  ardent  supporter  of  him  at  this  election. 
Though  Jackson  was  nearly  thirty  years  older  there  is  a 
curious  similarity  in  the  public  careers  of  the  two  westerners ; 
both  had  fought  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  War  of 
1812;  both  had  been  Maj.  General  of  Militia  in  their  respective 
States;  both  had  served  in  Congress.  While  Jackson  was  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  Duncan  was  in  the  State  Senate. 
They  evidently  knew  each  other  from  the  mention  in  Mrs.  Dun- 
can's diary  of  the  intended  visit  to  the  Hermitage. 

From  Mr.  Duncan's  diary,  begun  just  before  Jackson's 
inauguration,  it  is  apparent  he  looked  forward  with  anticipa- 
tion to  Jackson's  presidency.  The  diary  gives  a  contemporan- 
eous view  of  this  important  period  and  is  published  entire : 

Feb.  1-7,  1829.  Various  applications  for  me  to  support  D.  Green 
for  public  printer.  Could  not  consent  to  do  so.  Knew  too  much  of 
him.  Believed,  and  told  his  friends  that  they  would  soon  get  tired 
of  him,  he  was  arrogant,  dictatorial  and  possessed  no  fixed  principles, 
believe  he  would  use  all  his  influence  to  bring  Governor  Edwards  into 
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favor  with  Genl.  J.  and  his  administration.  G.  threatened  a  member 
from  Va.  with  his  for  not  voting  for  him. 

Bea  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  made  a  false  communi- 

cation to  the  Senate  about  Blake  of  Boston.  The  Senators  gener- 
ally disgusted  with  him,  but  appear  to  be  afraid  to  oppose  him. 
B.  K.  McK.  of  Pa.,  K.  of  A.  and  several  others  say  they  dislike  him 
and  will  vote  for  any  other  J.  man  in  preference. 

Feb.,  1829.  Genl.  Jackson  arrived  in  Washington  City,  Majr. 
Eaton  met  him  on  the  road  and  escorted  him  in.  On  the  17th  I  called 
to  see  him.  20th  called  again,  found  him  engaged  in  another  room, 
as  I  was  informed  by  Capt.  D.  with  a  corps  of  Editors.  After 
waiting  awhile,  Genl  Jackson  entered  the  room,  followed  by  D.  Green, 
Noah  Karole  Hill  and  several  other  persons  I  did  not  know. 

21st.  Called  again  to  introduce  a  friend,  saw  Mr.  Tazwell  with 
the  President, — The  only  suitable  companion  I  had  met.  Called 
again  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Badwin  was  present,  from  his  kind 
reception,  supposed  he  had  come  by  request.  Saw  Capt.  Taylor  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  Says  he  heard  the  General  J.  .  .  .was  going  to  call 
that  day  upon  President  A.  .  .  .  that  he  met  Genl.  D.  G.  and  told 
him  that  he  understood  that  Genl.  J.  was  to  call  on  Mr.  A.  that 
day.  Genl.  D.  G.  said  he  did  not  believe  the  report  but  that  he 
would  go  and  see,  and  if  it  was  so,  he  would  very  soon  put  a  stop  to 
it.  Arrogance  enough!  Disgusted  to  see  W.  M.  L.  Genl.  D.  G. 
I.  P.  V.  so  constantly  with  Genl.  J.  to  the  exclusion  of  his  or 

the  country's  friends.  This  brings  to  my  mind  McKee  of  A.  when 
he  parted  with  the  President  at  the  Hermitage,  he  took  a  very  im- 
pressive leave  of  Genl.  J.  The  Genl.  observing  something  unusual 
remarked,  "Well,  I  hope  we  shall  met  again."  McKee  replied,  "Yes, 
Genl.,  we  shall  both  soon  be  in  Washington,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  we  shall  meet,  for  I  expect  your  new  friends  will  be  so  jealous 
that  all  the  old  ones  will  be  crowded  into  the  background."  McKee 
told  me  this  anecdote  before  the  Genl.'s  arrival  in  the  city. 

Feb.  23.  From  the  persons  who  surround  the  Genl.  I  fear  he  is 
to  be  improperly  influenced  in  his  first  appointments. 

The  Central  Committee  appear  to  consider  him  as  their  own  game, 
some  of  them  are  constantly  with  him  or  about  the  doors,  so  I  am 
informed,  for  I  do  not  know  them  all  by  sight. 

I  called  to  see  Genl.  J.  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  two 
friends,  Mr.  S.  C.  &  Johnson,  the  President  expressed  much  pleasure 
at  seeing  us.  Said  he  was  more  gratified  to  see  us  at  that  hour  as 
Duff,  as  he  called  him,  had  presumed  to  set  his  hours  for  him  to 
receive  his  visitors,  but  he  said  that  would  be  right,  as  he  had 
ordered  Green  to  correct  the  statement  in  his  paper  regulating  his 
hours  for  receiving  visitors. — What  excessive  presumption! — was 
the  first  feeling  I  had,  but  it  is  all  right,  as  it  must  very  soon  place 
his  character  on  his  proper  role. 

Various  rumors  about  the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet,  Tazwell  to 
be  Secretary  of  State,  Hayne  Navy,  McLean  War,  Baldwin  Treasury. 
— The  following  persons  Tazwell,  Van  Buren,  McLean,  Hayne,  Ham- 
ilton (Ingrham,  P.  M.  G.)  &  Chevis.  My  own  choice  of  T.  of  Va.,  S. 
of  S-,  McLean  Of  Pa.  War.  I.  of  Pa.  P.  M.  G. 

Gen.  Ogle  arrived  in  the  city,  came  into  the  H.  of  R.  His  red 
vest  attracts  great  notice,  everyone  whispers  to  his  neighbor  to 
know  who  he  is.  .  .  .  Called  to  see  the  President,  he  says  he  will 
remove  no  officer  on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  unless  he  has 
used  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  electioneering,  he  appears  liberal, 
and  I  agree  perfectly  with  his  views. 
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Heard  various  rumors  about  appointments  in  the  Cabinet,  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  President: 
(Letter  not  inscribed  in  diary). 

bth  of  March.  Attended  the  President's  inauguration,  he  walked 
from  Gadsbie's  Hotel  with  his  hat  off,  in  a  great  crowd.  Having  a 
fine  view  from  the  west  room  in  the  Clerk's  office  in  the  Capitol 
I  could  see  him  and  the  vast  crowd  at  every  point  until  they  as- 
cended the  great  steps  which  enter  the  Capitol.  Saw  nothing  I 
disliked  but  the  conspicuous  station,  and  part  acted  by  the  Central 
Committee.  Stood  near  the  President  when  he  read  his  address, 
was  struck  with  the  profound  attention  of  the  multitude  while  he 
read,  especially  as  I  am  convinced  that  three  fourths  of  all  present 
could  not  have  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice,  at  least  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish one  word. 

The  expression  of  the  people  on  his  first  apearance  was  very  fine 
and  showed  that  he  had  a  strong  hold  on  their  affections,  the  number 
present  is  variously  estimated,  opinions  of  intelligent  persons  vary 
from  15  to  30  thousand.  No  parade  of  the  Military  present,  except 
one  or  two  companies,  and  they  were  very  far  off.  I  think  they  were 
from  Alexandria,  as  I  saw  one  of  them  coming  from  that  direction. 
With  this  I  was  much  pleased,  I  am  opposed  to  great  parades,  and 
especially  Military  parades  on  such  an  occasion,  had  rather  see  the 
honors  done  after  the  service  is  performed,  but  in  this  District  where 
most  of  the  people  are  servants  or  connected  with  the  Government 
is  natural  that  they  should  worship  the  rising  Sun! 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Adams  en- 
tering on  and  closing  his  official  duties  as  President.  I  was  present 
in  1825  when  his  inauguration  took  place,  it  was  a  fine  day,  and 
from  the  moment  I  first  look  into  the  street  on  the  4th  of  March 
until  dark,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  bustle  of  people  moving  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  many  of  them  by  sunrise  in  full  military  dress,  and  by 
10  o'clock  the  Avenue  was  crowded  with  armed  soldiers,  which  I 
took  to  be  a  mixture  of  Marine,  infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Militia  of  the  District.  It  was  certainly  the  finest  display  I 
ever  witnessed.  Was  informed  that  many  of  the  fine  coats  had  been 
bought  to  honor  Genl.  Lafayette.  I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  for  the 
idea  of  these  having  been  bought  for  this  occasion  was  too  ridiculous. 
In  1829  Mr.  Adams  was  not  seen  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  I  suppose 
would  not  have  been  thought  of,  but  for  a  coffin-bill  that  was  cir- 
culated in  the  crowd  announcing  his  death  in  a  most  disgusting 
manner,  it  produced  general  disgust.  Did  not  go  the  the  Palace  to 
see  the  President  receive  his  friends  after  the  inauguration,  under- 
stood that  the  crowd  was  very  great,  all  sorts  of  folks,  some  on  the 
fine  chairs  and  sofas,  mahogany  tables,  etc.,  with  their  feet.  A  report 
was  circulated  that  the  gold  and  silver  spoons  were  stolen  on  this 
occasion,  I  believe  it  was  not  true. 

5th.  The  city  is  said  to  be  filled  with  office  hunters.  There  is 
general  disappointment  in  the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet.  Clay 
says  that  they  charge  Mr.  A.  with  making  a  bargain,  that  he  thinks 
Genl.  J.  had  better  have  made  one.  Genl.  J.  at  the  request  of  the  T. 
delegation  went  to  see  the  P.  to  oppose  E.  .  .  .s  appointment,  says  it 
wasn't  well  received  and  that  he  will  be  appointed.  McL.  of  0.  told 
me  that  he  had  agreed  to  accept  the  W.  D.  Learn  since  that  E.  won't 
take  G.  P.  0.     Strange  things  going  on. 

March,  1829.  Governor  Kinney  &  E.  J.  W.  wish  me  to  request 
the  removal  of  certain  officers  from  office,  which  I  decline,  as  I  am 
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opposed  to  removing  competent  and   worthy   men   on   account  of  a 
mere  difference  of  opinion. 

They  appear  to  be  dissatisfied,  but  that  will  make  no  difference 
in  my  conduct,  as  such  a  course  would  be  averse  to  all  my  notions 
of  propriety. 

Went  with  Gov.  K.  to  see  the  President,  recommended  West  for 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  G.  P.  M.,  Minister  to  Columbia.  Genl.  J. 
says  he  will  try  and  provide  for  him.  .  .  .  March,  1829.  Kane, 
McLean  and  myself  met  in  McLean's  room  to  consult  about  ap- 
pointments in  the  event  of  any  removals  or  vacancies.  McLean  and 
myself  oppose  removals  except  for  some  good  cause  other  than 
political.  .  .  .  K.  rather  different  in  opinion  about  removals.  .  .  . 

March,  1829. — Met  Ma  jr.  Campbell  of  Tennessee  near  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  he  told  me  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
had  given  him  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the  Lead  Mines 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  I  resolved 
to  remonstrate  against  this  appointment,  and  informed  Mr.  Campbell 
of  my  intention.  I  went  immediately  to  the  President  and  told  that 
the  appointment  of  a  man  from  Tennessee  to  hold  office  in  Illinois 
would  be  treating  his  friends  in  that  State  very  badly,  and  that 
it  could  not  help  exciting  much  displeasure.  He  assured  me  that  he 
would  do  nothing  that  would  displease  his  friends  anywhere  if  he 
knew  it,  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  only  applicant,  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  these  mines  were 
in  Illinois,  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject, 
and  assured  me  it  should  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  I  called  the 
same  day  to  see  Majr.  Eaton,  he  appeared  anxious  to  appoint 
Campbell,  I  assured  him  that  it  would  be  resented  by  every  citizen 
of  Illinois  if  he  was  appointed.  I  knew,  and  so  did  all  concerned 
know  that  C.  was  bankrupt  for  a  large  sum.  I  urged  the  necessity, 
if  a  change  was  made,  of  compelling  the  Superintendent  to  give 
bond  and  security,  as  contemplated  by  my  bill  upon  the  subject  of 
governing  the  mines.  Left  the  Secretary  without  much  satisfaction, 
but  convinced  he  would  insist  on  Campbell's  appointment  . 

I  got  a  letter  from  J.  M.  D.  he  wants  to  be  appointed  Indian 
Agent — he  requests  me  to  use  my  influence.  This  I  cannot  consistent- 
ly do,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  ask  or  receive  a  favor  which  would 
place  me  under  obligations  to  the  executive  power  of  the  government 
while  I  am  a  representative  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Dined  at  the  Presi- 
dent's, a  splendid  entertainment,  all  the  Secretaries,  W.  R.  Davis, 
Gen.  Varnum  and  myself  of  congress,  Gen.  McComb,  Gilson  and 
Gratio,  Col.  Cowson,  and  auditors,  etc.  .  .  About  the  last  of  July 
1829,  left  Illinois  for  Hopkinsville  in  Ky.  Arrived  at  my  aunt's  on 
the  3rd.  .  .  . 

8th.     Started  for  Nashville  and  lodged  at  Ben  Kelly's. 

9th.  Stayed  at  .  .  .  10th  stayed  at  Tiree's  or  White's  Creek 
Springs. 

11th.  Went  to  Nashville,  found  Thomas  family  from  home,  dined 
at  Edmonson's,  went  to  Mr.  Stothart. 

13th.  Thomas  returned  from  an  electioneering  tour. 

15th.  Persuaded  him  to  decline  running  for  the  Senate.  Dined 
with  J.  Bell. 

16th.     Went  to  the  theater  with  Col.  Foster  &  family. 

Returning  from  J.  Bell's,  rode  in  with  Col.  Wilson.  Editor 

of  a  paper  published  in  Nashville.    He  had  just  returned  from  Wash- 
ington City.     I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  much   of  Genl.  Jackson 
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while  at  Washington, — he  had.  I  inquired  if  he  had  observed  any 
changes  in  his  intellect,  he  replied  that  he  visited  Washington  in 
consequence  of  having  observed  that  the  Genl's  mind  had  sunk  about 
the  death  of  his  -wife,  and  that  he  regretted  to  find  that  it  was  sink- 
ing, he  dreaded  the  news  by  every  mail,  for  he  and  the  Gen'l's 
friends   generally,  feared   his   total   incompetency. 

July  25.    Arrived  at  Glasgow. 

July  28  Arrived  at  Harrodsburgh  Springs  in  company  with 
Bishop  Ravenscroft  of  North  Carolina,  found  him  very  agreeable 
and  intelligent.  Saw  H.  Clay  just  starting  to  Danville  to  attend  a 
dinner.     Ate  breakfast  and  went  to  Lexington  the  same  night. 

July  29.  Sunday  went  to  hear  the  Bishop  preach,  (went)  to 
hear  J.  Young  at  night. 

1829.  July  30.  Arrived  in  Paris,  visited  many  of  my  old  friends 
the  next  day,  remained  in  Paris  until  the  12th  of  August.  Spent 
my  time  rather  unpleasantly,  owing  to  the  political  controversies 
among  many  of  my  old  friends. 

From  the  first  entry  it  is  evident  that  Dnncan  disapproved 
of  the  men  surrounding  the  General  and  evidently  felt  that 
he  was  liable  to  be  unduly  influenced.  .  .  .  Then  comes  an- 
other interview  with  the  President  in  which  "he  says  he  will 
remove  no  officer  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  unless 
he  has  used  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  electioneering.  He 
appears  liberal  and  I  agree  perfectly  with  his  views." — We 
can  imagine  Mr.  Duncan's  rejoicing  over  this  assurance  as 
through  life  he  believed  in  an  efficient  civil  service.  Unfor- 
tunately Jackson  did  not  maintain  the  high  standard  expressed 
in  this  remark  but  soon  inaugurated  sweeping  removals 
and  Duncan  "opposed  removals  except  for  some  just  cause 
other  than  political  .  .  .  Kane  rather  differed  in  opinion  about 
removals." 

The  question  of  removals  from  office  for  political  purpose 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  strain  on  Duncan's  allegiance  to 
Jackson.  .  .  .  Consistently,  through  life,  he  refused  to  concur 
in  what  became  a  political  tenet  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
that  period.  The  ruling  passion  of  Duncan's  political  career 
seems  to  have  been  an  efficient  civil  service.  ...  It  was  the 
chief  charge  he  held  against  Van  Buren  in  his  joint  debate 
with  Douglass  in  1840  in  Springfield.  He  had  refused  offers 
of  the  Jackson  administration  to  appoint  relatives  if  he  would 
recommend  them : — 

"This  I  cannot  consistently  do  as  I  am  unwilling  to  ask  or  receive 
a  favor  which  would  place  me  under  obligations  to  the  executive 
power  of  the  government  while  I  am  a  representative  of  the  people." — 

His  cousin,  James  Finley,  writes  on  Jan.  24th,  1824: 

"In  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  your  brother  you  say  that 
it  was  made  in  opposition  to  your  recommendation.  This,  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  your  uniform  policy  will  readily  believe." — 
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In  1830,  Thomas  Duncan,  a  brother,  was  killed  in  Louis- 
iana. It  was  probably  accidental,  but  the  following  letter 
written  by  Joseph  Duncan  to  his  brother,  Gen.  James  M.  Dun- 
can, who  went  south  to  investigate  the  circumstances,  shows 
his  respect  for  law  and  justice.  Considering  that  he  was  a 
Kentuckian  and  had  lived  most  of  his  life  on  the  frontier 
where  people  acted  impulsively,  it  seems  indicative  of  unusual 
character. 

"Feb.  21,  1830.  ...  In  any  event  I  hope  you  will  indulge  no  feel- 
ings of  revenge.  If  the  law  acquits  him,  leave  him  with  his  God, 
who  has  said,  'Vengeance  is  mine.'  I  hope  you  will  see  that  he  has 
strict  justice  done  him,  and  will  employ  such  council  as  will  insure 
him  a  fair  trial  and  if  it  shall  be  a  punishable  offense,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  law  may  be  satisfied,  but  avoid  anything  like  perse- 
cution, and  indulge  no  malice.  .  .  .  Even  though  this  wretch  has  mur- 
dered our  brother,  I  would  not  for  the  world  do  him  injustice 

but  at  the  same  time  I  hold  it  a  duty  that  we  owe  ourselves,  and  to 
society,  and  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  brother,  to  see  that  the 
law  shall  be  fairly  and  fully  administered,  and  when  this  is  done 
we  should  leave  the  rest  with  Providence." 

The  last  speech  of  Mr.  Duncan  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional Debates  was  in  June  24,  1834,  an  amendment  proposed 
by  him  to  continue  the  act  incorporating  the  present  Bank  of 
the  United  States  for  twenty  years  with  certain  limitations 
and  regulation.  .  .  .  With  his  vote  in  favor  of  rechartering 
the  United  States  Bank,  the  independence  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
views  and  actions  led  to  a  practical  withdrawal  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Jackson  party  as  then  constituted. 

The  Alton  riots  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1837,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  Elijah  Parrish.  The  Governor  was  not  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  authority.  He  writes  to  an  abolitionist,  Bev. 
Gideon  Blackburn,  on  Dec.  12,  1837: 

"The  outrage  at  Alton  must  be  disapproved  and  regretted  by 
all  good  citizens,  and  nothing  has  happened  within  our  peaceful 
State  that  has  filled  me  with  so  much  regret  as  this  event.  ...  I 
hold  that  no  power  in  this  country  is  superior  to  the  law,  and  that 
a  violation  of  it  with  impunity  is  impossible  without  giving  a  serious 
wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  impairing  the  strength  and 
value  of  our  free  institutions.  .  .  . 

While  thus  condemning  mobs  and  all  sorts  of  lawless  violence, 
which  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  .  .  .  yet  I  must  at  the  same 
time  express  my  decided  disapprobation  of  any  attempt  while  the 
public  mind  is  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  to  agitate  the  question 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  this  country,  for  it  can  never  be  broached 
without  producing  violence  and  discord,  whether  it  be  in  a  free  or 
slave  State.  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  it  will  neither 
be  consistent  with  sound  policy  or  humanity  by  a  single  effort  to 
free  all  the  slaves  in  the  Union,  ignorant,  vicious  and  degraded  as 
they  are  known  to  be,  and  then  turn  them  lose  upon  the  world 
without  their  possessing  the  least  qualification  for  civil  government, 
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or  knowledge  of  the  value  of  property,  or  the  use  of  liberty.  ...  I  am 
bound  in  candor  to  say  that  I  disapprove  of  Lovejoy's  determination 
to  persist  in  the  publication  of  sentiments  that  had  driven  him  from 
St.  Louis  and  twice  before  had  caused  the  destruction  of  his  own  press 
in  Alton.  ...  I  cannot,  however,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  man, 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives. 

You  call  Mr.  Lovejoy  a  martyr.  I  consider  no  man  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  martyrdom  who  is  the  first  to  shed  blood  and  who 
dies  with  arms  in  his  hands." 

Later,  Governor  Duncan  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
Illinois  College,  on  a  report  that  abolition  principles  were 
being  taught  in  that  institution : — 

"Believing  that  it  is  wrong,  morally  and  politically,  for  any  citizen 
or  public  institution  to  teach  or  advocate  doctrines  or  principles  in 
this  country  which  can  not  be  carried  into  practice  peaceably  with- 
out violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  forcibly,  with- 
out civil  war,  the  risk  of  disunion,  and  the  destruction  of  our  free 
and  happy  government,  I  can  not,  with  my  present  convictions  of 
the  course  pursued  by  its  faculty,  consistly  hold  any  connection 
with  this   institution." 

As  the  report  was  disapproved  this  letter  was  not  sent. 

Governor  Duncan  disapproved  of  slavery  as  "a  great  moral 
and  political  evil."  Like  many  other  Kentuckians  in  Illinois, 
— Hardin,  Browning,  Mather,  etc.  he  hoped  a  peaceful  solution 
could  be  found  to  end  slavery.  It  was  while  Mr.  Duncan  was 
Governor  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  March  3,  1837,  just  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  introduced  into  the 
lower  house  his  famous  protest,  stating  that 

"the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad 
policy" 
and  continuing;: 

"The  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase 
than  abate  its  evils." 

The  first  of  these  declarations  of  the  young'  Lincoln  is  fre- 
quently quoted;    the  second  is  apt  to  be  neglected. 

.  .  .  Governor  Duncan  died  at  Jacksonville.  Illinois,  Jan- 
uary 15th,  1841  after  a  few  days  illness." — (Transactions  of 
the 'Illinois  Historical  Society  No.  26,  1919,  pages  107-187.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  POPULATION  AND  EARLY  GOVERNMENTS- 
AVENUES  OF  APPROACH 

There  were  two  natural  highways  of  approach  into  virgin 
Tennessee.  One  was  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
the  early  French  used  on  their  journeys  and  in  establishing 
their  long  line  of  forts  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards, 
too,  coming  up  from  Florida  and  the  lower  gulf  countries, 
used  this  great  "avenue,''  both  of  these  races  anticipating 
the  arrival  of  the  British,  who  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion were  busy  establishing  and  developing  their  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions  east  of  the  Appalachian  barrier.  When  the  An- 
glo-Saxons did  come  into  Tennessee,  they  used  the  second 
great  "way,"  or  approach,  which  leads  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Holston  and  Watauga  rivers, 
and  from  there  on  into  the  East  Tennessee  Valley. 

DE  SOTO. 

It  is  coinnionly  thought  that  De  Soto  and  his  meu  in  154  0 
reached  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs103  (Mem- 
phis), and  we  like  to  believe  it,  although  we  cannot  prove  it 
definitely.  The  different  accounts  given  by  four  of  his  party 
seem  to  generally  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  the  place 
where  the  army  first  came  to  the  river.  Judge  Young,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  original  sources,  says: 

"Comparing  the  four  narratives  .  .  the  facts  seem  to  be  that 
De  Soto  came  upon  the  town  of  Chisca  where  the  great  mound  was 
and  still  remains,  which  was  near  the  wide  river  with  a  forest  be- 
tween .  .  .  and  finally  pitched  his  camp  under  the  bluff  .  .  .  near  the 
mouth  of  Wolf  River."104 

THE   FRENCH. 

It  is  known  that  La  Salle  also  stopped  on  his  way  to  or 
from  the  gulf  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  claiming  the  country 
for  France  and  building  a  fort  in  1G82,104  and  it  is  certain 
that  Bienville  and  other  Frenchmen  landed  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  fact,  Bienville  made  two 
or  three  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  Chickasaw  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lower  Wolf  River,  and  the  journal 

303Ramsey,   Annals  of  Tennessee,   pp.    17-38. 

10*J.   P.    Young,   History   of   Memphis,   p.   29,    Seq. 
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kept  by  one  of  his  officers  still  exists.1""  The  French,  then, 
probably  built  the  first  building-  that  was  erected  by  a  foreign' 
er  on  the  soil  of  Tennessee.  Other  French  followed,  most  of 
them  trappers.  They  loaded  their  canoes  with  paint,  powder, 
blankets,  beads  and  rum  at  the  points  lower  down  on  the  river, 
— New  Orleans  or  Natchez, — and  paddled  up  to  convenient 
places  where  they  could  meet  the  Indians  and  exchange  their 
wares  for  furs.  They  were  not  after  land,  often  married  Indian 
girls,  killed  little  game  and  brought  presents,  so  their  presence 
was  not  unwelcome,  as  was  that  of  tbe  English.  Coming 
from  the  East,  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Charleville  opened 
a  store,  or  trading  post,  on  the  Cumberland  at  the  Salt  Lick, 
or  French  Lick,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, — about  1715,106 
and  Timothy  Demonbreun,  another  trader,  located  perma- 
nently at  the  same  place  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

THE  SPANISH. 

The  Spanish  had  secured  a  hold  on  Florida  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  claimed  West  Florida  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi.  Spain  endeavored  to  control  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Chickasaws,  securing  permission  to  build  a  fort  at  the  Chicka- 
saw Bluffs  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf  River  in  1795.  Don 
Gayoso  de  Lemos,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  was  in- 
strumental in  accomplishing  this.107  But  the  United  States 
Government  claimed  the  entire  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  above  the  thirty-first  parallel,  and  when  General  Wil- 
kinson, commander  of  the  United  States  Army,  notified  the 
Spanish  to  that  effect,  they  withdrew,  leaving  the  port  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  American  soldiers.108  After  this,  the  Spanish 
activities  in  Tennessee  were  confined  to  intriguing  with  and 
inciting  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  to  hostilities  against  the 
Cumberland  settlement. 

THE   EASTERN   APPROACH. 

The  second  great  avenue  of  approach,  the  one  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  explorers, 
traders  and  settlers.  They  came  down  the  Holston  from 
Virginia,  and  down  the  Watauga  and  Nolichucky  from  North 
Carolina  into  the  East  Tennessee  Valley.  The  British,  in 
1756.  pushed  down  the  valley  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Litjle 
Tennessee,  thirty  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Knoxville, 

105Claiborne,    History    of    Mississippi. 
10SRamsey,   Annals  of  Tennessee,  pp.   38-39- 
107Young,   History  of  Memphis,   p.   44. 
108Claiborne,    History   of   Mississippi,   p.    178. 
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and  there  built  a  strong  fort  within  five  miles  of  the  Cherokee 
town  of  Chota,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the 
white  settlements  in  southwestern  Virginia.  They  put  two 
hundred  British  soldiers  there,  and  named  it  "Fort  Loudon," 
in  honor  of  the  commander  of  the  British  Army  in  Virginia. 
But  the  Cherokees  destroyed  it  four  years  later  and  massacred 
its  garrison.109 

Isaac  Shelby,  in  his  "Early  Times  in  Tennessee,"  says: 

"About  1771  several  settlements  were  made  north  of  the  Holston 
River  in  that  part  of  Tennessee  which  now  includes  the  counties  of 
Sullivan  and  Hawkins110.  Some  settlements  were  also  made  about 
the  same  time  south  of  the  river.  Pioneers  principally  came  from 
North  Carolina.  Although  the  country  properly  belonged  to  North 
Carolina,  the  settlers  north  of  the  Holston  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  adhere  to  Virginia  and  be  governed  by  its  laws,  as  much 
for  protection  against  the  Indians  as  against  numerous  bands  of 
horse  thieves  and  other  marauders  who  infested  the  borders.  The 
settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Holston  gradually  increased  by 
accession  from  immigrants,  notwithstanding  they  were  exposed  to  the 
attacks  and  inroads  of  their  savage  neighbors." 

EXPLORERS. 

Numberless  parties  of  traders,  explorers  and  hunters  en- 
tered the  valley  and  roamed  over  its  ridges,  following  the 
water-courses  and  Indian  trails,  giving  names  to  the  moun- 
tains, rivers  and  wind  gaps.  They  returned  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  fertile  soil,  abundant  game,  fine  timber  and 
rich  pastures.  Adair,  from  South  Carolina,  in  1730;  Boone, 
from  North  Carolina,  in  1760;  and  Walker,  from  Virginia, 
in  1748,  all  made  themselves  famous  for  their  travels  and 
adventures.  Thomas  Walker  gave  to  the  river,  the  plateau 
and  the  gap  the  name  "Cumberland,"  which  they  bear  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
England.111  Hunters  like  Thomas  Sharpe  Spencer,  who  lived 
during  the  winter  of  1777  in  a  hollow  tree112  near  Bledsoe's 
Lick,  Uriah  Stone,  whose  name  was  given  to  Stone  River, 
near  Nashville,  and  Isaac  Bledsoe,  Casper  Mansker  and  John 
Holliday  were  only  a  few  of  the  many  daring  "Long  Hunt- 
ers," who,  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution  entered  Tennes- 
see for  furs  and  adventure,  both  of  which  they  found  in 
abundance. 

But  while  the  explorers  may  discover  and  later  advertise 
a  new  country,  and  the  trappers  may  blaze  a  trail  and  mark 
out  the  ways  of  approach,  the  real  pioneer  is  the  immigrant 

109Ramsay,    Annals    of    Tennessee,    pp.     51-85.      The    Story    of    Old    Fort    Loudon, 
by   Charles    Egbert    Craddock,    should   be    read. 

Bancroft,    History   of   United    States,    Vol.    IV.,    p.    341. 
^Draper  MSS.,   11DD  82,  Madison,   Wisconsin. 
luGarrcit   and    Goodpasture,   History   of  Tennessee,   p.    47. 
mHaywood,   History  of   Tennessee,   p.   95. 
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who  is  seeking  to  build  a  home  of  his  own,  clear  away  the 
forest,  till  the  soil,  and  see  his  children  become  a  part  of  the 
rapidly  growing  settlement  in  the  new  world.  His  world  is 
what  he  makes  it,  regardless  of  what  George  and  Louis 
lay  down  as  law.  Autocracy  does  not  flourish  in  a  pioneer 
land  where  a  man's  worth  to  the  community  is  measured,  not 
by  an  ancestral  name,  but  by  his  immediate  usefulness  to  his 
fellow  pioneers.  He  must  be  a  real  asset  to  the  community, 
if  he  remains. 

SCOTCH-IRISH 

Of  ;these  adventurous  pioneers  entering  from  the  east 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  majority  belonged  to 
the  Scotch-Irish.  Their  names  are  English  and  Scotch. 
Campbell,  McNairy,  Carter,  Robertson,  Rhea,  Allison,  Donel- 
son,  Blackburn,  McMinn,  Ramsey,  Hume,  Ewing,  Anderson, 
Smith,  Blount,  Russell,  White,  Overton,  Avery  and  Jackson 
are  names  most  of  which  originated  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
old  court  records  of  Washington  County  contain  in  the  jury 
lists  scores  of  such  names  as  Rose,  Wilson,  Fulsom,  Bell,  Hall, 
Henry,  Gentry,  Haynes,  Nash,  Walker,  O'Neal,  Jones,  Lewis, 
Spencer,  Love,  Hughes,  Asbury,  McKay,  Putnam,  Armstrong, 
Stewart  and  Glascow.113  These  were  good  English  and  Scotch 
names,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  Teutonic  one  like 
Steiner  or  Mansker,  and  even  the  Latin  ones  like  De  Mon- 
breun,114  Sevier  and  La  Salle  are  expectional  and  most  of 
them  brought  in  from  the  French  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  Scotch-Irish  were  clannish,  yet 
ever  seeking  something  better;  liberty -loving,  yet  dogmatic 
and  intolerant,  and  willing  to  leave  their  land  or  be  perse- 
cuted rather  than  change  their  strong  convictions.  They 
were  Presbyterians,  many  of  them,  opposed  to  Episcopacy 
and  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  last  people  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.115 

After  1768,  by  the  treaty  of  Ft.  Stanwix,  the  Indians 
agreed  to  grant  to  the  English  all  the  lands  between  the 
Tennessee  River  and  the  Ohio,  and  thus  gave  a  good  excuse 
to  these  land  and  home-seekers  for  crossing  the  mountains 
and  settling  in  the  newly  opened  territory. 

Turner  says: 

aAs  the  Ohio  Valley  as  a  whole  was  an  extension  of  the  Upland 
South,  so  the  Upland  South  was,  broadly  speaking,  an  extension 
from  the  old  Middle  Region  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania.     The  society 

118 Acts    of   Washington    County,    North    Carolina,    1788. 

114De  Mont  Breun. 

115Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,   Vol.   I.,  p.   168. 
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of  pioneers,  English,  Scotch-Irish,  Germans  and  other  nationalities, 
which  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  great 
valley  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  lateral  extensions,  was  the  nursery 
of  the  American  backwoodsmen.  ...  A  new  section  had  been  created 
in  America  .  .  .  less  English  than  the  colonial  coast  and  still  differ- 
ent from  the  conservative  Anglicans  of  the  Southern  Seaboard  .  .  . 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  with  the  glow  of  the  covenanters, 
deeply  responsive  to  the  call  of  the  religious  spirit,  and  a  fertile  field 
for  tillage  by  such  democratic  sects  as  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
the  later  Campbellites."116 

Phelan  speaks  of  the  Protestant  Scotch-Irish  coming  to 
Virginia  and  settling  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
then  pushing  southward  till  they  ''poured  over  the  mountains 
into  Tennessee  and  over  a  thin  skirt  of  Kentucky."11?  Roose- 
velt says  that  "the  dominant  strain  in  the  blood  of  the  back- 
woodsmen was  Scotch-Irish,  though  they  were  of  mixed  race, 
descended  from  Scotch  ancestors  who  came  originally  from 
both  lowlands  and  highlands,  from  among  both  the  Scotch- 
Saxons  and  the  Scotch-Celts.  Many  of  them  were  of  English, 
a  few  of  French  Huguenot  and  quite  a  number  of  true  old 
Milesian  Irish  extraction.118 

The  Scotch-Irish  predominated,  but  were  not  the  only 
settlers  in  the  "Over  Mountain  Country."119  After  they  had 
cleared  the  way,  others  followed ;  Huguenots,  like  Sevier  and 
Lenoir,  Germans  and  Dutch  who  had  filtered  down  from 
Pennsylvania,  Swedes  from  Delaware,  and  many  pure  English 
from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  But,  as  Roosevelt  clearly 
points  out,  these  hardy  immigrants  knew  few  lives  of  dis- 
tinction and  separation.  They  fused  into  communities,  bound 
together  by  the  necessity  of  defense  and  the  convenience  of 
economic  relations.  Their  linguistic  uniformity  and  geographi- 
cal contiguity,  together  with  the  love  for  political  indepen- 
dence inherent  in  them  and  developed  by  the  pioneer  con- 
ditions,— for  the  "wilderness  breeds  democracy," — made  pos- 
sible in  1796  a  commonwealth,  "the  first  erected  out  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States"120  and  the  first  of  the  new  west- 
ern "Over  Mountain  States"  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

116Turner,    The    Frontier    in    American    History,    pp.     164-165. 

117Phelan,    History   of   Tennessee,    p.    216. 

118The  Blount,  Sevier  and  Robertson  Letters  show  among  the  rolls  of  militia  and 
in  their  correspondence  the  names  of  O'Neill,  Shea,  O'Brien,  Mahoney,  Sullivan, 
O'Connel,    Maguire,    Drennan    and    McNairy. 

Roosevelt,    Winning   of    the    West,    Vol.    I.,    p.    104. 

Skinner,   Pioneers   of  the    Southwest,   page   6. 

119The  term  "Over  Mountain  Men"  was  commonly  used  on  the  eastern  side  in 
the  Piedmont  and  coastal  sections,  and  applied  to  men  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

,r0Garrett   and  Goodpasture,   History  of   Tennessee,   p.    127. 
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EARLY    GOVERNMENTS 

The  territory  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  State 
of  Tennessee  has  been  partially  or  wholly  under  six  forms  of 
government : 

1.  Watauga    Association    1772-1777 

2.  Washington  County,  N.  C 1777-1784 

3.  State  of  Franklin  1784-1788 

4.  Washington  County,  N.  C 1788-1790 

5.  Territory   South  of   River   Ohio    1790-1796 

6.  State   of   Tennessee    1796- 

WATAUGA  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Phelan  opens  his  history  with  the  sentence: 

"The  history  of  Tennessee  as  a  distinctive  individuality  begins  v. ith 
the  erection  in  1769  of  William  Bean's  cabin,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Watauga  and  Boone's  Creek,  in  East  Tennessee,  or,  as  it  was 
then,  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina." 

The  people  that  followed  came,  many  of  them,  from  Wolfs 
Hill, — now  Abingdon,  Virginia, — drawn  by  the  fine  lands  to 
the  south,  and.  many  others  across  from  North  Carolina,  down 
the  Nolinchucky  River,  because  of  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
royal  governor,  Tryon,  of  that  colony.121  These  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  citizens  lived,  administered  their  laws,  es- 
tablished their  courts  and  laid  their  penalties  upon  evil-doers 
according  to  the  legal  systems  of  their  parent  States.  There 
are  many  of  their  old  court  records  yet  available  in  the  court- 
house of  the  old  town  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee.  Judge  Allison 
tells  us  that  according  to  these  records  the  first  session  of  court 
in  this  region  was  held  in  a  log  cabin  belonging  to  Charles 
Robertson122  near  Jonesboro,  Washington  District.123  This 
court  levied  and  collected  taxes,  regulated  the  civic  life  of  the 
community  and  punished  evil-doers  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
The  tax  dodger  was  made  an  example  of.  Note  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  a  copy  from  the  original  act  passed  in  Jones- 
boro, August  8,  1779 : 

"Be  it  ordered  that  the  Sheriff  collect  from  William  Moore  four- 
fold, his  taxable  property  being  appraised  by  the  best  information 
that  John  Woods,  Jacob  Brown  and  Jonathan  Tipton,  assessors,  could 
key  per  gallon,  two  pounds." 

Of  course,  the  above  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  Continental  money, 
which  was  considerably  below  par  in  the  year  1799. 

This-  court  also  fixed  prices  as  follows,  it  being  ''war 
times  :"- 

121Phelan,    History    of   Tennessee,    p.    5. 

122Brother   of   James    Robertson. 

,23February    2,    1778.      Allison,    Dropped    Stitches    in    Tennessee    History,    pp.    22-40. 
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"Diet  eight  shillings;  lodging  one  night,  good'  bed  and  cean  sheets, 
seven  s.  six  pence;  rum,  wine  or  brandy,  three  pounds,  four  s.; 
toddy  per  quart  and  spirits  of  rum  therein,  eight  s. ;  and  so  in  pro- 
portion; corn  or  oats  per  gallon,  four  s.;  stabledge  with  hay  or 
fodder,  twenty-four  hours,  four  s.;  pasturage  twenty-four  hours, 
two  s. ;  cyder  four  s.  per  quart;  bear  (beer)  per  quart  two  s.;  whis- 
key per  gallon,  two  pounds.' 

In  Scott's  Laws  of  North  Carolina  and  early  Tennessee, 
we  find  the  following-  law  enacted  in  the  year  1784 : 

"Whereas  a  settled  revenue  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  governor,  judges  of  superior  courts,  and  the  other  officers  and 
persons,  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  the 
following  duties,  impositions  and  taxes  be  collected  and  accounted 
for  in  manner  hereafter  pointed  out  and  directed: 

For   every  writ  or  leading  process   returnable   in  the 

superior  court    10  s. 

For  every  writ  or  leading  process  in  any  county  court     5  s. 

On  every  marriage  license   10  s. 

On  every  ordinary  (tavern)  license   (annually)    2  pounds 

On  every  deed  recorded  in  any  court 5  s. 

On  any  grant  issued  or  entry  hereafter  made  when 

registered , 5  s. 

On  every  pack  of  playing  cards  brought  into  the  State     8  s. 

On  every  box  and  dice  kept  in  a  tavern  or  by  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  gaming  (annually)    10  s. 

For  every  billiard  table    (annually)    10  pounds 

For  a  general  license  to  an  attorney  to  practice  in  the 

county  courts   5  pounds 

On  every  wheel  carriage  for  pleasure,  per  wheel    ....    10  s. 
Every  stallion  the  sum  demanded  by  the  owner  for  service." 

"All  goods  imported  into  the  State  for  the  sake  of  trade  shall 
pay  the  same  duties  as  goods  imported  into  this  State  by  water, 
provided  that  no  planter  or  farmer  bring  goods  for  sale  under  the 
amount  of  twentv  pounds  at  any  one  time  shall  be  considered  under 
the  purview  of  this  act."124 

The  settlers  gradually  filled  the  upper  East  Tennessee 
Valley,  pushing  across  the  Holston  on  the  west  and  down  to- 
ward and  below  Knoxville  and  what  is  now  Blount  County. 
The  time  of  the  people  was  well  occupied  in  raising  smali 
crops,  defending  themselves  against  the  Indian  attacks  and 
looking  after  the  economic  and  political  interests  of  the 
settlements. 

FRANKLIN 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784  there  were  probably 
several  thousand  people  in  the  East  Tennessee  Valley.  A 
census  of  Governor  Blount's  in  1791  showed  a  population  of 
over  thirty-six  thousand  in  the  territory,  and  only  seven 
thousand  were  in  the  Cumberland  settlement.     Although  the 

12*Laws  of  Tenr-ssjee,   Scott's  Edition,   Vol.   I.,  p.   J04- 
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territory  was  considered  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  apparently  living  under  North  Carolina 
laws,  they  were  suffering  a  good  deal  from  Indian  outrages 
and  could  get  no  redress  or  protection  from  the  parent  State, 
as  she  had  closed  all  land  offices  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
ceded  the  territory  to  the  United  States  in  1734,  provided  it 
should  be  accepted  within  two  years.  This  act  of  cession 
was  repealed  later  in  the  year,  but  not  until  a  convention  of 
men  had  met  at  Jonesboro  and  appointed  commissioners  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  to  be  adopted  at  a  later  meeting.  This 
constitution  was  adopted  early  in  1785  in  a  meeting  held  at 
Greeneville,  in  Greene  County,  and  the  name  of  Franklin  was 
chosen  for  the  new  State,  as  an  honor  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia.  The  boundaries  of  the  State  were  des- 
cribed, including  fifteen  counties  of  Virginia,  six  of  West 
Virginia,  one-third  of  Kentucky,  one-half  of  Tennessee,  two- 
thirds  of  Alabama  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  Georgia.1'5 
Provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  State  for 
most  of  the  legal  and  political  requirements  of  a  frontier 
commonwealth.  There  was  annexed  a  bill  of  rights,  guaran- 
teeing religious  liberty  and  the  right  to  hold  office,  provided 
one  was  a  Christian  and  believed  in  heaven  and  hell,  the 
Bible  and  the  Trinity.  Universal  suffrage  was  guaranteed 
to  all  freemen,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  "Promotion 
of  Learning  in  the  County  of  Washington."1-6 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  new  State,  meeting  on  March 
31,  1785,  at  Greeneville, — "which  was  the  first  legislative  body 
that  ever  met  on  the  soil  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,"127  passed 
the  following  law : 

"And  act  for  levying1  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  government.  An 
act  for  ascertaining  which  property  in  this  State  shall  be  deemed 
taxable  property,  the  method  of  assessing  the  same  and  collecting 
public  taxes.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  aforesaid  land  tax 
and  all  free  polls  to  be  paid  in  the  following  manner: 

Good  flax  linen  1000  at  three  s.  and  six  d.  per  yard;  900  at  three 
s.;  800  at  two  s.  and  0  d. ;  700  at  two  s.  and  six  d. ;  600  at  two  s. ; 
tow  linen,  one  s.  nine  d.;  linsey  three  s. ;  woolen  and  cotton  linsey 
three  s.  six  d.  per  yard ;  good  clean  beaver  skin  six  s. ;  cased  ottar 
skins  six  s. ;  uncased  ottar  skins  five  s.;  racoon  and  fox  skins  one 
s.  three  d. ;  woolen  cloth  ten  s.  per  yard;  bacon  well  cured  six  do. 
per  pound;  good  clean  tallow  six  d.  per  pound;  good  clean  beeswax 
one  s.  per  pound;  good  distilled  rye  whiskey  at  2  s.  and  six  d.  per 
gallon;  good  peach  or  apple  brandy  at  three  s.  and  six  d.  per  gallon; 
good  country  made  sugar  one  s.  per  pound;  deer  skins,  the  pattern 
six  s.;    good,  neat  and  well  managed  tobacco  fit  to  be  prized  that 

U5Allison,    Dropped    Stitches    in    Tennessee    History,   p.    3^. 

128Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.   III.,  p.   186. 

^Heiskell,    Andrew   Jackson    and    Early    Tennessee    History,    Vol.    I.,    p.    42. 
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may  pass  inspection  fifteen  s.  the  hundred,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
a  greater  or  less  quantity."128 

The  law  of  Franklin  made  fifteen  shillings  of  current 
money  equal  to  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The  governor  re- 
ceived two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  judges  of  superior 
court  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  all  salaries  to 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  sheriff  or  collector  of  public  taxes 
to  any  person  entitled  to  the  same  in  specific  articles  as  col- 
lected, and  rates  allowed  by  the  State  for  same,  or  in  current 
money  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  There  was  one  provision 
for  paying  the  salaries  of  officials  in  mink  skins,  and  the 
money  came  to  be  called  ''mink-skin  money,''  but  there  was 
always  a  ready  market  for  skins,  as  the  buyers  were  coming 
in  constantly  from  the  Ohio  country  on  the  north  and  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Skins  sold  at 
par,  which  could  not  be  said  of  our  early  Continental  money. 

But  the  State  of  Franklin  was  short-lived.  Washington, 
Sullivan  and  Greene  counties,  embracing  at  that  time  most 
of  East  Tennessee,  led  by  their  first  governor,  John  Sevier, 
constituted  the  real  organization,  although  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  State  as  suggested  to  the  people  by  Colonel  Arthur 
Campbell  included  considerable  land  in  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  none  in  western  Tennessee.  Gov- 
ernor Martin  would  not  recognize  the  new  State,  which  he 
considered  a  part  of  North  Carolina  in  rebellion;  neither 
would  the  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  at  Philadelphia.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  assessed  taxes,  and  so  did  the  State 
of  Franklin,  and  the  people  not  knowing  which  to  pay,  refused 
to  pay  either,  and  no  State  can  live  without  funds.  When, 
therefore,  the  members  of  the  Franklin  legislature  had  served 
out  their  term,  and  the  term  of  Sevier,  who  was  ineligible 
for  re-election,  had  also  expired,  the  parent  State  of  North 
Carolina  having  made  conciliatory  advances,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  drop  back  under  the  nominal  control  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  State  of  Franklin  thus  came  to  a  peaceful  end 
early  in  178S. 

UNDER  NORTH  CAROLINA 

During  the  year  of  the  State  of  Franklin  and  those  im- 
mediately following,  there  had  been  a  steady  growth  in  popu- 
lation in  Middle  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  valley. 
In  1783  it  is  estimated  that  Washington,  Sullivan  and  Greene 
counties  contained  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  people,  and 
that   Davidson   had   a   population   of   about   three  thousand, 

i:8Haywood,   History  of  Tennessee,   p.    163. 

Ramsay,   Annals   of   Tennessee,   p.    293,   Se<4. 
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four  hundred.129  Governor  Blount's  census  in  the  last  part 
of  1795  showed  the  same  areas  as  containing  respectively 
above  sixty-five  thousand  and  almost  twelve  thousand.130  Sev- 
eral new  counties  had  been  formed.  Since  Donelson  had  made 
his  trip  down  the  Tennessee  and  up  the  Cumberland,  and 
Robertson  his  overland  trip  through  Cumberland  Gap  and 
down  the  Cumberland  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighties,  North 
Carolina  had  established  Davidson  County,  in  1783,  from 
which  Sumner  County  was  established  in  1786  and  Tennessee 
County  in  1788.131  By  the  close  of  this  year  there  were  seven 
counties,  which  had  been  formed  by  acts  of  the  North  Carolina 
legislature,  in  spite  of  the  work  of  Franklin,  with  its  capital 
at  Greeneville;  Washington,  Sullivan,  Greene,  Davidson,  Sum- 
ner, Hawkins,  Tennessee.132  They  held  county  courts  in  pri- 
vate homes  and  such  buildings  as  they  could  find,  and  a  very 
few  years  later  made  provision  for  stocks,  jails  and  court- 
houses in  a  definite  county  seat. 

The  following  act  was  passed  in  Knoxville  by  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  new  State  of  Tennessee  in  1796,  being 
based  on  an  older  act  passed  bv  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
in  1779: 

"Whereas  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1779 
passed  an  act  to  establish  and  lay  out  a  town  in  Washington  County, 
which  act  follows: 

Section  1.  Whereas  100  acres  of  land  at  the  place  fixed  on  for 
erecting  the  court-house  and  public  buildings  of  Washington  County 
hath  already  been  purchased  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
law  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  town  thereon,  and  representation 
being  made  to  the  present  General  Assembly  that  the  inhabitants 
of  said  county  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby,  also  to  traders 
and  artificers  to  have  a  town  laid  off  and  established  by  law  on  said 
land,  therefore,  be  it  enacted  that  a  town  be  laid  off,  by  the  name 
of  Jonesboro,  and  the  following  commissioners  be  appointed;  John 
Wood,  Jesse  Walton,  George  Russell,  James  Stuart  and  Benjamin 
Clark."133 

Here  again  we  find  the  English  names  in  these  early  re- 
cords. 

In  1784  the  State  of  North  Carolina  established  Washing- 
ton judicial  district,  which  comprised  the  territory  now  em- 
braced in  Tennessee,  although  the  settlement  on  the  Cumber- 
land, known  as  Nashborough,134  had  managed  its  own  legal 
matters  up  to  this  time.     In  1788  this  western  district  was 

129Goodspeed,    History   of    Tennessee,   p.    361. 

130Acts   of   Territorial   Assembly,   November   28,    1795. 

l31Scott,    Laws    of   Tennessee,    Vol.    I.,    p. 

1S2See  Appendix,  p. 

133Acts   of   First   General   Assembly   of  Tennessee,    1796. 

ls4Named    Nashborough    in    honor    of    Colonel    Nash;     became    Nashville    in    1784. 

Phelan,   History  of   Tennessee,   p.    134. 
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eut  off  from  the  eastern  and  named  the  Mero  District.  While 
it  included  all  of  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  State, 
the  settlements  were  chiefly  in  Davidson,  Sumner  and  Tennes- 
see counties. 

UNDER  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT 

In  1790  the  State  of  North  Carolina  definitely  ceded  her 
lands  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  new  Federal  Government, 
which  had  its  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  A  territorial 
government  was  organized  for  the  district  which  is  now  Ten- 
nessee, consisting  of  a  governor, — William  Blount, — and  three 
judges,  who  had  their  seats  at  Knoxville.  Four  years  later 
these  three  judges  gave  place  to  a  legislative  council  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  and  William  Blount  retained  the 
governorship.  This  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio  was 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  President  George  Washington 
and  his  Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox,  of  Philadelphia. 
Governor  Blount  and  his  three  judges,  however,  carried  on 
the  local  government  and  authorized  the  formation  and  or- 
ganization of  counties,  county  seats  and  courts,  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  laws  and  the  levying  of  taxes.  In  November, 
1792,  they  authorized  the  different  counties,  of  which  there 
were  nine,  namely,  Washington,  Sullivan,  Greene,  Davidson, 
Sumner,  Hawkins,  Tennessee,  Jefferson  and  Knox,  to  pa^ss 
laws  levying  a  tax  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  for  each  poll,  to 
be  used  in  the  county  seats  for  building  or  repairing  prisons, 
stocks  and  court-houses. 

In  1794  Knoxville,  which  had  been  settled  in  1787,  laid 
out  in  1791  by  James  Wnite,  and  named  in  honor  of  Major- 
General  Henry  Knox,  was  definitely  established,  with  sur- 
veyed lots  numbered  one  to  sixty-four,  by  this  territorial 
government.  In  the  same  year  Greeneville  and  Rogersville 
were  also  provided  for.  Commissioners  were  appointed  in 
these  towns  to  erect  jails,  court-houses  and  stocks,  and  man- 
age their  administration.135  The  following  tax  rates  were 
fixed  for  that  year : 

Each  white  poll    12y2 

Each  black  poll    50 

Each   town   lot    1.00 

Each  one  hundred  acres  of  land 25 

The  next  year,  1795,  the  General  Assembly  changed  the 
rate  somewhat,  reducing  taxable  negroes  from  fifty  cents  to 
twenty-five  cents,  each  town  lot  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents, 
each   one  hundred   acres   of  land   from  twenty-five  cents   to 

1S5Acts    of    Territorial    Legislature,    September    27,    1794. 
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twelve  and  a  half  cents,  and  adding  a  tax  on  stallions  kept 
for  service  of  two  dollars  each.136 

The  fees  allowed  by  the  Territorial  Assembly  in  1795  were 
as  follows : 

"For    indentures   for  binding   out   apprentices,    including  all 

fees  for   necessary   service   thereon    75 

To  sheriffs  for  every  arrest   75 

Each  bail  bond    25 

For  pillorying  a  person   62 

Putting  a  person  in  the  stocks  and  releasing  same 60 

For  imprisoning  of  felons  or  debtors  or  any  other  person, 
for  each  prisoner  per  day,  for  supplying  one  pound  of 
wholesome  bread,  one  pound  of  good  roasted  or  boiled 
flesh,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  every 
other  necessary  attendance  and  keeping  the  prison  clean     .19" 

A  constable  received  as  his  fee  five  per  cent  commission 
on  all  sales  of  execution,  and  thirty-three  cents  for  whipping 
a  negro  by  order  of  any  court  or  justice  of  the  peace.138 

TENNESSEE  A  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  River 
Ohio  by  an  act  passed  July  11,  1795,  at  its  second  session  at 
Knoxville,  ordered  an  enumeration  to  be  made  of  all  free  per- 
sons, excluding  Indians,  not  taxed  of  the  territory.  This 
was  done  by  counties,  the  total  population  of  the  eleven 
amounting  to  77,262,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  including  over 
ten  thousand  slaves.  Accordingly,  by  an  act  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  signed  by  George  Washington  June  1,  1796, 
Tennessee  was  admitted  to  Statehood.  The  new  constitution, 
which  had  already  been  drawn  up  the  previous  year  and 
based  upon  the  one  of  North  Carolina,  provided  for  a  gover- 
nor, elected  by  the  people  for  a  period  of  two  years,  a  General 
Assembly  of  two  Houses,  a  treasurer  and  a  secretary  of  state, 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  "a  judicial  power 
vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior  courts  as  the  legislators 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct.'"  The  judges  were  chosen  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  judicial  districts  were  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton  and  Mero.13"  This  constitution  lasted  for 
thirty-eight  years,  being  replaced  in  1834  by  a  new  one,  and 
under  it  the  number  of  counties  increased  from  fifteen  to 
sixty-two  and  the  population  of  the  State  from  about  eighty 
thousand  to  more  than  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  thous- 
and.140 

13f'Goodspeed,    History   of   Tennessee,    p.    323. 

137 Acts    of    Territorial    Assembly,    July    11,    J  795. 

138 Acts    of    Territorial    Assembly,    December    1,     1795. 

139  phelan,  History  of  Tennessee,   p.    200. 

140Eastin    Morris.    Tennessee    Gazetteer,    p.    68. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

—DEFENSE 

Defense  is  a  great  item  in  the  life  of  a  pioneer  people.  No 
settlement  or  nation  can  do  its  best  work  while  living  under 
continual  fear.  In  order  that  a  community  may  grow,  the 
people  must  feel  their  security.  They  must  have  some  leisure 
time  to  devote  to  production  and  culture.  Every  reader  of 
pioneer  history  is  familiar  with  the  block-house,  made  of  heavy 
logs  notched  at  the  ends  and  fitted  closely  together.  They 
usually  were  square  and  of  two  stories,  the  upper  one  pro- 
jecting out  over  the  lower  and  having  loopholes  through  which 
the  rifles  could  be  fired.  Randall  M.  Ewing,  of  Davidson 
County,  Tennessee,  wrote  J.  R.  Gilmore  in  1888 : 

I  saw  the  old  block-house  at  Buchanan's  Station  before  it  was 
pulled  down.  It  was  two  stories  high,  the  upper  story  extending 
over  the  sides  of  the  lower  about  four  feet,  with  portholes  command- 
ing the  entrance. 

The  cabins  themselves  were  built  in  the  same  manner,  and 
were  often  grouped  together  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of 
logs  stood  on  end  and  sharpened  at  the  top.  These  great  fences 
were  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  were  ample  protection  if 
the  settlers  were  on  their  guard  at  all.  Often  there  were  four 
block-houses  in  a  square,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  enclosure 
commanding  the  two  sides  and  forming  a  sort  of  bastion  from 
which  the  inmates  could  keep  the  Indians  from  setting  fire  to 
the  palisades.  Midway  between  these  two  block-houses  was  a 
heavy  gate,  wide  enough  for  wagons  and  horses,  and  fastened 
by  a  chain.  In  one  of  the  night  attacks  on  Nashville  an  Indian 
warrior  slipped  his  hand  through  the  crack  and,  working  loose 
this  chain,  gained  an  entrance.  The  fence  enclosed,  also,  a 
spring,  and  sufficient  food  was  kept  within  the  buildings  to  en- 
able the  inmates  to  withstand  a  siege.  Indians,  as  a  rule,  did 
not  lay  siege  to  a  place  for  any  length  of  time  and  try  to  starve 
out  the  whites. — the  taking  of  Fort  Loudon  in  1760  being  an 
exception, — but  they  depended  more  often  on  surprise  attacks 
and  treachery. 

FORTS 

There  was  a  large  number  of  these  so-called  forts  in  early 
Tennessee.  Some  of  them  were  large  centers  and  well  defended, 
and  others  were  simply  small  blockhouses,  of  which  almost 
every  community  had  one  or  more.  There  were  two  large  ones 
in  upper  East  Tennessee, — Fort  Patrick  Henry,  just  south  of 
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the  Virginia  line,  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Holston  River, 
and  the  one  near  Sycamore  Shoals,  below  the  present  site  of 
Elizabethton.  Ohisholm's  Fort  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Holston  River,  a  few  miles  above  the  present 
site  of  Kingston.  Fort  White,  the  forerunner  of  Knoxville, 
was  an  important  point,  as  was  Tellico  Block-house,  thirty 
miles  to  the  south  of  it.  Ish's  Fort  was  across  the  Tennessee 
River  from  Cavert's  Station,  eight  m(iles  west  of  Knoxville.141 
There  was  one  at  Southwest  Point — now  Kingston — near  the 
mouth  of  the  Clinch  River,  as  the  northern  road  to  the  Cum- 
berland settlement  started  over  the  plateau  here.  Two  or  three 
other  forts  were  located  on  this  road, — Fort  Blount,142  and 
Bledsoe's  Fort,143  and  one  at  the  Bluffs,  now  Nashville.  There 
were  several  block-houses,  too,  at  the  various  stations  in  the 
Cumberland  region. 

John  Sevier,  addressing  the  first  General  Assembly  at 
Knoxville,  urged  them  to  pay  the  soldiers  who  had  defended 
the  frontiers  for  the  last  few  years  and  were  still  unpaid.  He 
also  urged  upon  the  legislators  some  provisions  for  better  pro- 
tection, saying: 

"Many  thousands  have  removed  to  our  government;  not  many 
are  wealthy;  their  resources  are  small  and  their  wants  great,  and 
were  they  reduced  to  the  melancholy  dilemma  of  entering  into  forts 
and  block-houses,  I  am  assured  that  their  condition  would  be  dis- 
tressing and  painful  in  the  extreme."144 

THE  MILITIA 

The  earliest  settlers  depended  upon  volunteer  militia.  It 
was  composed  of  the  "Minute  Men"  of  the  frontier  and  was  at 
first  a  local  body.  Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  in  1777,  at  Fort  Pat- 
rick Henry  on  the  upper  Holston  River,  directed  Capt.  Robert- 
son, because  of  the  exposed  condition  of  the  people  living  in  the 
valley  to  the  south,  to  assemble  men  at  Rice's  and  Patten's 
mills  for  defense.  "Let  your  company  come  to  Rice's,"  he  said, 
"and  Capt,  Christian's  may  come  to  the  other  mill."145  The 
company  was  almost  any  size  from  half  a  dozen  men  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  the  officers  could  raise.  North  Carolina, 
in  1786,  passed  an  act  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Davidson  and  Sumner  counties.  It  directed  that  two  hundred 
men  be  enrolled  for  two  years'  service,  and  that  they  be  paid 
the  same  amount  as  the  regular  North  Carolina  militia,  but 
that  the  two  counties  in  Tennessee  help  bear  the  burden  of 

141Ramsey,    Annals    of    Tennessee,    p.    581. 

142rn   Jackson   County. 

143Now    Castalian    Springs. 

n45Haywood,    History    of    Tennessee,    p.    68. 
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their  support.14'3  This  militia  helped  open  a  road  from  tiie 
lower  end  of  Clinch  Mountain  to  the  Cumberland  settlement. 
David  Campbell  wrote  to  Governor  John  Sevier  soon  after  he 
became  governor,  saying: 

"I  wrote  you  some  time  since  of  my  desire  to  take  command  of  the 
posts,  Tellico,  Fort  Grainger  and  Southwest  Point.  My  desire  is 
increased  on  hearing  of  the  late  murder  committed  by  a  party  of 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  State.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
inform  your  excellency  I  can  raise  the  men."147 

A  small  guard  was  generally  kept  at  each  fort,  and  before 
Tennessee  became  a  State  these  men  were  paid  by  the  FederaJ 
Government  at  Philadelphia.  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War, 
sent  the  folloAving  word,  in  1794,  to  General  Kobertson,  in 
regard  to  the  defense  of  the  Mero  District: 

"In  pursuance  of  the  representations  made  up  the  subject  of  the 
danger  to  which  Mero  District  is  exposed,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  authorizes  you  to  make  the  arrangement  herein  di- 
rected for  the  protection  of  the  said  district,  provided  you  judge 
the  measure  necessary,  until  the  first  day  of  December,  next,  or 
longer  if  the  danger  shall  render  the  said  defense  indispensable: 

A  post  and  garrison  to  be  established  at  the  ford  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Cumberland  River:  One  subaltern;  two  sergeants;  two 
corporals;     twenty-five   privates. 

For  the  protection  of  Tennessee  County  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Red  River,  running  into  Cumberland:  One  subaltern;  two  sergeants; 
two  corporals;    and  twenty-one  privates. 

For  the  protection  of  Davidson  County:  One  subaltern;  two  ser- 
geants; two  corporals;  twenty-six  privates;  the  chief  post  to  be  in 
front  of  Nashville. 

For  Summer  County:  One  subaltern;  two  corporals;  seventeen 
privates. 

Two  subalterns  and  thirty  mounted  militia  to  be  allowed  the 
district  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  militia. 

The  following  stores  are  ordered  from  this  city,  via  Pittsburg  to 
Nashville,  addressed  to  General  Robertson : 

Six  3%  inch  iron  howitzers,  with  ammunition  for  100  rounds  com- 
plete for  each  piece,  including  grape  or  case  shot."148 

The  above  letter  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  early  defense 
organization.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  organized  and 
armed  men,  almost  one-third  of  them  mounted,  formed  a  good 
nucleus  about  which  a  small  army  could  be  gathered  in  short 
order  for  temporary  expeditions.  The  private  foot-soldiers  re- 
ceived six  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  month,  old  Continental 
pay.  after  January  of  the  following  year.149  In  fact,  most  of 
the  soldiers  who  equipped  themselves  and  attended  musters, 

:44Sevier's    Letters,    April    22,    1796.      State    Archives. 
1*6Pbelan,    History   of   Tennessee,   p.    136. 
147Sevier's   Letters,    September    19,    1796.      State   Archives. 
14SRobertson's    Letters,    Vol.    I.,    April    14,    1794. 
14*Robertson's    Letters,    Vol.    II.,    January    13,    1795. 
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being  subject  to  the  call  of  their  superior  officers,  expected  the 
Federal  Government  to  reimburse  them  after  the  constitution 
was  adopted  in  Philadelphia.  Of  course,  there  were  many 
irregularities  in  their  pay,  as  money  was  scarce,  records  were 
poorly  kept  and  often  lost,  and  the  wisdom  and  authorization 
of  many  of  the  military  actions  of  the  Tennessee  frontiers  were 
doubted  at  Philadelphia.  David  Henley  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  War  Department  in  Tennessee  after  1796,  and  it  was  his 
business  to  check  up  these  different  accounts  that  were  turned 
in  for  the  National  Government  to  pay.  He  wrote  John  Sevier 
in  1797  that  "the  irregularities  in  payment"  were  not  his  fault, 
but  the  fault  of  the  change  of  government  officials,  as  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  accountants  were  different  after  1794.  He 
suggested  that  the  following  amounts  be  allowed : 

"For  Major  Ore's  expedition,  September  6-25,  1794,  an  amount 
calculated  at  $8,773.17."150 

"For  Major  Johnson's,  November  12-December  9,1794,$3,302.29."151 

After  a  popular  leader  in  the  settlement  or  county  would 
raise  a  volunteer  company,  he  would  apply  to  the  governor  for 
a  commission,  and  often  it  would  be  granted  and  the  soldiers 
given  regular  pay.  Alexander  Nelson,  John  Mitchell,  James 
Dardis  and  Edward  Sherman  wrote  Governor  Sevier  from 
Hawkins  County  in  February,  1797,  as  follows : 

"We,  the  inhabitants  of  Rogersville,  after  taking  a  review  of  the 
militia  of  this  county,  and  more  particularly  the  light  horse  thereof, 
find  them  not  equipped  as  might  be  expected  from  an  independent 
people.  We,  from  a  feeling  for  our  country  and  motives  pure,  have 
resolved  to  form  ourselves  into  a  volunteer  troop,  should  it  meet 
your  approbation,  to  be  fully  equipped  and  subjected  to  your  short- 
est orders.  Your  opinion  will  be  executed  as  soon  as  you  can  make 
it  convenient."152 

To  this  letter  Sevier  replied : 

"I  am  glad  to  find  such  a  military  spirit  prevailing  in  Rogersville. 
I  have  already  commissioned  the  officers  of  several  companies  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  and  intend  indulging  each  county  with  similar 
appointments  on  their  application  for  such.  The  commissions  are 
temporary  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  our  Assembly,  which 
body  I  expect  will,  at  the  formation  of  a  militia  law,  continue  the 
appointments  and  form  them  a  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  State. 

It  is  recommended  that  none  be  suffered  to  engage  but  such  as  are 
persons  of  reputation,  good  deportment,  and  a  readiness  to  equip 
themselves  in  a  handsome  military  uniform,  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  sooner  the  better,  for  it  is  un- 
known how  soon  they  may  be  wanted. 

150Major  Ore  led  the  expedition  against  the  Indian  town  of  Nickajack  below 
Chattanooga,  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  a  band  of  renegade  Indians 
who   had   made   their   home   in   the   mountain   fastnesses.      See   Phelan,   p.    275,    Seq. 

151Sevier's    Letters,   April    11,    1797. 

152Sevier's    Letters,    February    13,    1797. 
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Your  officers  must  be  elected  by  the  company  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  other  elections  for  cavalry,  and  the  commissions  will  be  ob- 
tained on  certificates  in  the  same  manner."153 

These  elections  were  held  in  the  various  districts  in  August 
of  each  year,  and  the  best  fitted  officers  were  usually  chosen. 
They  had  to  be  residents  of  their  county  for  at  least  six  months 
preceding  their  election,  and  only  those  who  were  fit  to  do 
military  duty  were  eligible  to  vote  for  military  officers.154 

Upon  entering  his  duties  as  governor  of  the  new  State,  John 
Sevier  asked  former  Governor  Blount  for  a  statement  "of  the 
military  situation  of  the  frontiers  with  respect  to  the  protection 
at  this  time  afforded  by  the  militia,  the  places  of  defense  and 
the  numbers  of  block-houses.155  Ex-Governor  Blount  referred 
the  request  to  Colonel  David  Henley,  the  agent  of  the  War  De- 
partment, who  sent  him  the  following  report  a  short  time  later : 

"A  return  of  the  milita  drawn  out  in  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Blount  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  various  forts  they 
occupy : 

Fort    Grainger:     One    lieutenant;     one    sergeant;     one    corporal; 
eighteen  privates. 

Southwest  Point:  One  ensign;  one  sergeant;  one  corporal;  eleven 
privates. 

Tellico,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Davidson  of  the  third 
sub-legion:  One  ensign;  one  sergeant;  one  corporal;  thirteen  pri- 
vates."15* 

NASHBOROUGH 

In  the  compact  of  government  which  the  Cumberland  set- 
tlers agreed  to  among  themselves  in  May,  1780,  all  able-bodied 
men  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  were  able  to  perform  military 
duty  enter  for  and  obtain  land  in  their  own  names.  They  es- 
tablished a  militia,  elected  their  officers,  whom  they  obeyed, 
paid  any  soldier  for  the  loss  of  his  horse,  and  inflicted  fines  for 
non-performance  of  duty.157 

When  Governor  Sevier,  in  September,  1797,  addressed  the 
second  legislature  of  the  new  State,  he  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  a  good  militia  law,  saying : 

"Suffer  me  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  as  a  present  and 
necessary  measure  a  well  regulated  militia  law,  calculated  to  estab- 
lish discipline  and  to  ensure  punctual  attendance  at  private  and 
general  musters,  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  well  regulated  mili- 
tia is  the  security  of  a  free  State. 

Several  characters  in  this  State  with  military  spirit  and  ardor 
have  raised  volunteer  companies  of  cavalry,  and  some  of  them  having 
already  rendered  very  essential  services  to  the  State,  permit  me  to 

153Sevier's    Letters,    March    3,    1797. 

154Acts    of    First    General    Assembly    of    Tennessee,    1796. 

,5;iSevier's   Letters,   April   6,    1796. 

158Sevier's    Letters,   August    16,    1796. 

157Clayton,    History    of    Davidson    County,    p.     33. 
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recommend  them  to  your  particular  notice  in  the  formation  of  your 
militia  law,  and  make  for  them  such  provision  as  you  in  your  wisdom 
may  htink  their  military  genius  and  enterprise  may  justly  merit.""* 

This  legislature  the  following  year  passed  a  law  making 

"All  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  free  and 
indented  servants,  liable  for  military  duty  except  judges  of  supreme 
courts,  attorney  generals,  justices  of  the  peace,  secretaries  of  state, 
ministers  of  any  denominations,  ferrymen,  all  Continental  officers 
serving  three  years  with  reputation,  and  all  post  officers  conveying 
to*  il,  except  in  imminent  danger  of  insurrection  or  invasion."159 

EQUIPMENT 

fhe  same  Assembly  passed  the  following  law : 

'Each  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  shall  hold  muster  of 
his  regiment  the  last  Thursdays  of  May  and  November  each  year. 
and  each  company  captain  his  company,  in  a  convenient  place  the 
last  Saturdays  in  March,  June,  September  and  December,  armed, 
officers  with  side  arms,  and  each  private  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer with  musket  and  cartouch  box  with  nine  charges  of  powder  and 
ball  made  into  cartridge;  or  rifle,  powder-horn,  and  shot  pouch,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  ammunition  suitable  thereto  in  good  condi- 
tion; and  one  spare  flint  and  one  picker  and  worm.  Those  belong- 
ing to  a  troop  of  horse  to  be  provided  with  a  strong,  serviceable 
horse  at  least  fourteen  hands  high,  with  a  good  saddle,  bridle,  holsters 
and  one  pistol  at  least,  an  horseman's  sword  and  cap,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  boots  and  spurs,  with  a  cartouch  box  and  cartridges  in  good 
order,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longs."160 

MILITIA  SUPPORT 

When  a  body  of  soldiers  was  sent  into  a  part  of  the  State, 
the  citizens  receiving  the  direct  benefit  were  supposed  to  help 
bear  the  burden  of  their  support,  and  were  taxed  accordingly. 
as  were  the  colonies  by  the  British  before  the  Revolution.  The 
tax  records  of  Davidson  County  in  1787  show  the  following 
methods  of  payment : 

"An  act!  for  better  furnishing  with  provisions  the  troops  coming 
in  the  country  under  Major  Evans: 

Of  county  taxes,  one-fourth  to  be  paid  in  corn;  two-fourths  in 
beef,  pork,  bear  meat,  or  venison;  one-eighth,  salt;  one-eighth  in 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  moving  the  provisions  to  the  troops; 
also  the  price  of  corn  to  be  four  s.  per  bushel;  beef,  five  dollars  per 
cwt. ;  pork  eight  dollars ;  good  bear  meat  without  bone,  eight  dollars ; 
venison,  ten  s.  per  cwt. ;  salt  sixteen  dollars  per  bushel."161 

158 Acts    of    Second    General    Assembly,    1797. 

3BBActs    of    Second    General    Assembly,     1798. 

160Acts  of  Second   General   Assembly,  December   19,    1798. 

161Tax    Records,    Davidson    County,    October    1787.      State    Archives. 
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TAXES 

The  earlier  pioneers,  coining  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  being  out  of  reach  of  the  laws  of  these  States,  made 
their  own  statutes  and  articles  of  agreement  and  lived  by  these 
regulations,  which  were  founded,  of  course,  on  the  laws  of 
their  home  States.  The  Watauga  Association,  the  Cumberland 
settlement  and  the  State  of  Franklin  all  levied  and  attempted 
to  collect  taxes.  These  taxes  were  for  local  purposes,  such  as 
the  support  of  the  militia,  and  were  generally  paid  in  produce, 
"hard''  money  being  very  scarce.162  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  the  State  of  Franklin  in  Jones- 
boro  in  1784  wanted  to  exclude  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee "that  part  of  the  thirty-second  article  which  fixes  a  tax 
upon  certain  articles,  as  indigo,  tobacco  and  flour.'-163  The  con- 
stitution that  was  drawn  up  made  provision  for  land  and  poll 
taxes  to  be  paid  in  the  following  manner: 

"Good  flax  linen,  ten  hundred  at  three  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
yard;  nine  hundred  at  three  shillings;  eight  hundred,  two  shillings 
and  nine  pence;  seven  hundred,  two  shillings  and  six  pence;  six 
hundred,  two  shillings;  tow  linen,  one  shilling  and  nine  pence; 
linsey,  three  shillings;  woolen  and  cotton  linsey,  three  shillings  and 
six  pence  per  yard;  woolen  cloth  at  ten  shillings  per  yard;  bacon, 
well  cured,  at  six  pence  per  pound;  good,  clean  beeswax,  one  shilling 
per  pound;  good,  clean  tallow,  six  pence  per  pound;  good  distilled  rye 
whiskey  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  gallon;  good  peach  or 
apple  brandy  at  three  shillings  per  gallon;  good  countrymade  sugar 
at  one  shilling  per  pound;  deer  skins,  the  pattern,  six  shillings;  good, 
neat  and  well  managed  tobacco,  fit  to  be  prized,  that  may  pass  in- 
spection, the  hundred,  fifteen  shillings;  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
a  greater  or  less  quantity."164 

Furs  were  also  included  in  this  list.165 

TAXES  1790-96 

After  1790,  when  Tennessee  became  the  Territory  South  of 
the  River  Ohio,  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  at  Knoxville, 
laid  down  some  cardinal  principles  for  the  seven  counties  then 
in  existence  and  the  ones  coming  afterward  to  follow.  These 
laws  were  based  on  the  old  acts  of  North  Carolina,  and  au- 
thorized the  various  counties  to  levy  taxes,  prescribing  certain 
limits  beyond  which  they  might  not  go.166  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  taxes  levied  at  this  time  and  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  state  constitution  was  made  (1795) .  The  restrictions 
were  drawn  a  little  closer  and  a  larger  number  of  items  were 

162See    Chap.    III.,    p. 

163Piaywood,  History  of  Tennessee,  p.   171. 

104Allison,    Dropped    Stitches    in    Tennessee    History,    p.    31. 

166See    Chap.    I.,    p.     10. 

16aStatutes   of   Tennessee,   Caruthers    &   Nicholson,   p.    197. 

Laws   of  Tennessee,   Scott,  p. 
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put  on  the  taxable  list.  No  poll  tax  was  allowed  higher  than 
that  on  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  no  slave  was  to  be 
taxed  higher  than  the  amount  on  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 
All  lands  liable  to  taxation  in  this  State,  held  by  deed,  entry 
or  grant,  were  taxed  equally  and  uniformly  in  such  manner 
that  no  one  hundred  acres  were  taxed  higher  than  another, 
except  town  lots.  No  article  manufactured  of  the  produce  of 
the  State  was  taxed  otherwise  than  to  pay  inspection  fees. 
This  is  a  rather  striking  provision,  the  taxing  of  land,  not  ac- 
cording to  values,  but  according  to  quantity  alone.  It  remained 
as  a  law  in  Tennessee  until  the  second  constitution  was  framed 
in  1S34.167 

TAXES  PAID  IN  CROWS 

The  people  of  the  frontier  counties  were  complaining  of 
the  constant  depredations  of  the  crows,  squirrels  and  wolves, 
as  well  as  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  so  the  second  General 
Assembly  passed  the  following  law  in  1797: 

"Each  county  in  this  State  is  authorized  to  lay  a  tax,  to  be  paid 
in  squirrels'  or  crows'  scalps,  on  every  person  subject  to  a  poll  tax 
in  their  respective  counties,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  squirrels  to 
each  poll." 

One  crow's  scalp  was  to  count  for  two  squirrels'  scalps, 
and  every  person  who  failed  to  deliver  his  number  of  scalps 
was  to  pay  one  cent  for  each  undelivered  scalp.  The  scalps  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  respective  justices  appointed  to  take 
the  lists  of  taxable  property,  and  were  by  them  to  be  burned, 
after  making  proper  entries  on  their  books.  County  courts 
were  also  authorized  to  pay  as  much  as  two  dollars,  which 
was  increased  to  three  dollars  in  1811,  for  each  wolf's  scalp, 
and  to  burn  them.168 

The  second  General  Assembly  in  1797  voted  that  the  taxes 
for  the  following  year  in  the  State  should  be  collected  on 
all  land  from  which  Indian  claims  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  treaty  of  Holston  (1791)  ;  also  on  all  free  males  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years,  all  slaves  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifty  years,  all  stallions  kept  for  service, 
and  all  billiard  tables  (rate  twenty-five  dollars  each),  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  the  General  Assembly  allowed  each 
county  to  levy  a  special  tax,  not  to  exceed  certain  amounts. 
The  following  act,  passed  by  the  second  General  Assembly 
October  20,  1797,  is  a  sample : 

"An  act  making  provision  for  the  poor. 

If   a   resident   in   the   county  for   one   year,   the   justices   of   the 

167First  Constitution  of  Tennessee,   Art.   I.,   Sees.   26,   27,    1795. 
168 Acts    of    General    Assembly,    Chap.    IV.,    October,    1797. 
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peace  of  the  county  shall  take  cognizance  and  support  by  means  of 
the  following  tax,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  six  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  six  cents  on  each  negro,  and  three  cents  on 
each  taxable  white  person."168 

These  legislators  believed  in  the  saying,  ''Pay  as  yon  go," 
and  not  in  bonding  tlie  county  for  future  generations  to  pay. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  law  in  regard  to  weights  and  measures  for  the  year 
1803  was  as  follows :  Taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  each  county 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, not  to  exceed 

For  each   white   poll    04 

For  each  black  poll   08 

For  each  one  hundred  acres  of  land    04 

For  each  stallion 12% 

For  each  billiard  table   $5.00" 

These  taxes  were  to  be  paid  to  the  trustee  of  the  county, 
and  each  county  court  was  to  procure  with  these  funds  and 
keep  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  as  follows : 

"Sealed  weights  of  half -hundred,  quarter-hundred,  of  seven  pounds, 
four  pounds,  two  pounds,  one  pound,  one-half  pound;  measures  of 
ell  and  yard  of  brass,  or  copper;  measures  of  half -bushel,  peck,  half- 
peck;  of  dry  measure,  gallon,  pottle,  quart,  pint  and  half -pint  wine 
measures;  stamps  for  brass,  tin,  iron,  lead  or  pewter;  and  also 
brands  for  wooden  measures."1'* 

The  tax  on  gaming  devices,  billiard  tables,  etc.,  was  more 
for  regulatory  purposes  than  to  secure  revenue.  Consequent- 
ly, it  was  quite  high.  In  1803  a  billiard  table  was  taxed  one 
thousand  dollars,  even  if  used  for  only  one  day.  This  tax 
was  made  a  lien  on  all  taxable  property  owned  by  the  keep- 
er.170 If  any  tenant  or  other  person  set  up  a  billiard  table 
on  property  owned  by  another  without  written  permission, 
he  or  she  could  be  imprisoned  nine  months  without  bail  or 
main  prize.  In  1815  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  from 
the  county  court  clerk  before  the  erection  of  a  billiard  table.171 
Bond  was  required,,  payable  to  the  governor,  to  secure  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  the  license. 

The  General  Assembly  changed  its  rates  of  taxation  slight- 
ly between  1796  and  1816,  but  the  following  figures  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  general  tax  laws  under  which  the  people 
paid  their  taxes  during  these  years: 

169Acts    of    Fifth    General    Assembly,    October    25,    1803. 

170By   Chapter    XXXVIIL,    Acts    of    1805,    this    lien    was   continued. 

171  Acts    of    General    Assembly,    1815,    Chapter    X. 
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Each  one  hundred  acres  of  land   .12% 

Each    town    lot    .25 

Each  free  poll  and  male  servant  .12  V% 

Each  slave    .25 

Each  stallion,  the  price  of  one  service 

Each  billiard  table   $1,000.00 

Each  merchant's  license  (retail  store)    25.00 

Each  peddler  or  hawker   25.00 

Each  tavern  license    5.00 

There  are  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Nashville 
many  of  the  original  tax  returns,  dating  from  1796,  made 
out  by  the  court  clerks  of  the  various  counties  and  sent  in  to 
the  General  Assemblies  at  Knoxville;  and  at  Nashville  after 
1813.  Of  course,  the  files  are  not  complete,  but  there  are 
enough  records  to  give  us  a  good  idea,  not  only  of  the  system 
of  taxation  and  the  methods  of  collection,  but  also  the  amount 
of  the  property  and  the  number  of  people  in  the  different 
counties  at  that  time.  The  following  are  exact  copies  of 
original  tax  returns  in  the  archives.  They  are  signed  by  the 
county  clerks  in  most  instances,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port was  usually  sworn  to  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  county: 

GREENE   COUNTY 

Yr.    Acres  White  Black  Stal-  Town  Tavern  Dealers  Peddlers  Amount 

Polls     Polls  lions  Lots     License   License   License 

1796  265486  883      213  18      36  $  549.43 

1800  166978  824       195  18       50V2  385.11 

1809  196906  955       279  36      71  36  59  49         1013.94172 

DAVIDSON    COUNTY 

Yr.    Acres  White  Black  Stal-  Town  Tavern  Dealers  Peddlers  Amount 

Polls     Polls  lions  Lots     License  License   License 

1803  447340  1074    1630  31       148         13  15 

1804  293870     958     1591       34      203 

While  more  settlers  were  constantly  coming  into  the  coun- 
ties, the  acreage  of  land,  number  of  inhabitants  and  amounts 
of  taxes  often  show  smaller  totals  in  later  years  because  new 
counties  were  being  steadily  formed  out  of  the  original  large 
ones.  The  Davidson  County  return  for  1803  included  two 
billiard  tables  at  fifty  dollars  each,  and  the  clerk  made  a 
note  over  his  signature  that  there  were  thirty-eight  dollars 
and  fifty-seven  cents  which  he  could  not  collect.  On  the  re- 
turn for  1804  there  were  listed  twenty  cotton  gins,  having  a 
total  of  one  thousand  and   twenty-five  saws.     The  name  of 

172The  clerk  of  Greene  County  in  1808  and  1809  was  Valentine  Sevier,  brother 
of  John  Sevier,  who  was  governor  of  the  State  at  this  time.  He  had  lost  most  of 
his    family    a   few   years   before   in    Indian    attacks   near   the   Cumberland    settlement. 
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Timothy  Demonbreun  appears  on  the  return  for  1803  as 
being  taxed  five  dollars  for  a  tavern  license.  We  recognize 
hirn  as  the  Frenchman  who  came  to  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ment soon  after  James  Robertson  did  and  leased  the  pieces 
of  ground  on  which  the  custom  house  in  Nashville  now  stands, 
and  which  was  set  aside  to  be  rented  for  the  support  of  what 
was  later  Davidson  Academy.173 

SHERIFF'S  FEES 

In  1803  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  following  act 
authorizing  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  to  collect 
certain  fees  for  their  services,  namely: 

For  each  arrest   $1.00 

Serving  a   subpoena    25 .  . 

Serving  a  declaration   75 

Pillorying  any  person  and  releasement 50 

Putting  any  person  in  the  stocks  and  releasement 50 

Every  commitment  and  releasement 50 

Summoning  a  witness  to  a  will 30 

Swearing    in    a    jury    12  V2 

Executing  condemned   persons    2.50 

For  whipping  any  person  by  order  of  the  court 50 

Removing  a  criminal  from  the  county  jail  to  the  district 

jail,  per  mile 06 

Imprisonment  for  keeping  each  prisoner  per  day    

(Sufficient  quantity  of  good,  wholesome  food  and  water)        .25171 

COTTON   GINS 

In  the  same  year,  1803,  the  General  Assembly  passed  this 
act  relative  to  Eli  Whitney  and  his  cotton  gin : 

"Whereas  it  is  proposed  by  Russell  Goodrich,  the  agent  of  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  a  machine  for  cleaning  cotton 
from  the  seeds,  commonly  called  the  saw  gin,  and  Phineas  Miller, 
assignee  of  one  moiety  of  the  patent  right  of  said  machine,  to  sell  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  using 
and  vending  the  said  machine  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and 
whereas  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  increasing  in  this  State,  and 
from  the  invention  and  use  of  said  machine  like  to  become  a  valuable 
staple  article  of  exportation,  it  is  expedient  that  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see do  purchase  from  the  said  Miller  and  Whitney  the  patent  right 
to  the  making,  using  and  vending  the  said  new  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine for  cleaning  of  cotton  from  the  seeds,  commonly  called  a  saw 
gin,  .  .  .  and  that  there  shall  be  laid  and  collected  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  on  each  and  every  said  gin  which  shall  be  used  in  the 
State  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  on 
each  and  every  saw  or  circular  row  of  teeth  which  shall  be  used  in 
said  gins  in  each  and  every  year  for  the  term  of  four  years,  which  tax, 
when   collected,   is   to  be   paid   to   the   said   Miller   and   Whitney,   or 

173See   page 

174Laws   of  Tennessee,   Scott's  Edition,   Vol.   I.,  pp.   782-784. 
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their   order,   first   deducting   the    sheriff's    usual    commission    of    six 
per  cent  for  collection  from  year  to  year." 

The  next  year  an  amendment  was  passed  suspending  this 
tax  until  the  title  to  the  machine  was  cleared  up,  as  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  stated  that  there  were  "doubts  as,  to 
whether  Whitney  and  Miller  are  the  legal  proprietors."175 
But  by  September,  1806,  the  following  act  was  passed,  show- 
ing that  the  tax  was  not  only  put  again  in  force,  but  the  back 
taxes  collected  on  cotton  gins : 

"Whereas  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
General  Assembly  that  Eli  Whitney  is  the  true  inventor  of  said  ma- 
chine, be  it  enacted  that  the  act  to  amend  the  act  levying  a  tax  on 
cotton  gins  for  the  year  1803  and  the  year  following  be  repealed,  and 
that  taxes  now  due  on  saw  gins  be  collected,  and  that  the  model  of 
cotton  gin  delivered  at  Knoxville  by  said  Whitney  is  hereby  received 
for  the  use  of  East  Tennessee,  and  that  said  Whitney  is  hereby  in- 
dulged until  first  day  of  January  next  to  deliver  one  other  model  at 
Nashville  for  the  use  of  West  Tennessee,  .  .  .  which  models  when 
deposited  as  aforesaid  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  East 
and  West  Tennessee  respectively."176 

After  October,  1806,  therefore,  we  find  cotton  gins  included 
in  the  taxable  property  and  taxed  according  to  the  number 
of  saws  they  possessed.  The  collectors  were  expected  to  col- 
lect back  taxes  suspended  since  1804.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  tax  returns  on  cotton  gins  in  the  different  counties.  This 
record,  along  with  a  great  many  others,  is  in  the  archives  in 
the  State  Capitol  at  Nashville.  It  was  turned  in  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  James  Houston,  county  clerk  for  Blount 
County  in  1808,  and  include  the  taxes  on  the  cotton  gins  in 
that  county  for  the  preceding  four  years.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  tax  on  each  saw  was  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents: 

1804  Eight  gins  having  252  saws    $  94.50 

1805  Nine  gins  having  358  saws    134.25 

1806  Twelve  gins  having  433  saws   162.38 

1807  Fourteen  gins  having  440  saws   165.00 

SHOWS 

The  ninth  General  Assembly  permitted  the  several  county 
courts  to  charge  a  license  fee  of  five  dollars  per  annum  for 
every  show  exhibiting  within  their  boundaries,  "unless  said 
show  was  manufactured  in  this  State,"  in  which  case  there 
was  to  be  no  charge.177 

]75Acts    of    General    Assembly,    August    4,    1804. 
"'Laws   of   Tennessee,    Scott's    Edition,   Vol.   I.,    p.    964. 
177Laws    of   Tennessee,    Scott's    Edition,    Vol.    II.,    p.    28. 
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DELINQUENTS 

The  early  state  government  had  its  troubles,  too,  with  de- 
linquents, as  is  shown  by  the  following  record  from  Hawkins 
County  in  1798: 

"Colonel  Thomas  Berry  came  into  open  court  and  made  oath  that 
the  foregoing  list  of  delinquents  is  just  and  that  he  cannot  find  any 
property  of  any  kind  in  this  county  whereof  he  can  make  the  public 
taxes." 

Nathaniel  Taylor,  collector  for  Carter  County,  1796-1798, 
returned  a  delinquent  list  containing  sixty-three  names  of 
persons  who  were  delinquent  on  eight  hundred  acres  of  land, 
fifty-eight  polls  and  three  negro  slaves.  He  made  oath  that 
he  had  "used  all  means  in  [his]  power  to  collect  the  taxes, 
but  could  not  find  any  property  to  enable  [him]  to  collect 
the  taxes." 

Sometimes  the  collector  himself  failed  to  deliver  the  taxes 
collected  or  assessed.  This  record  bears  witness  to  such  a 
case : 

"I,  Francis  A.  Ramsey,  clerk  of  Hamilton  District  of  superior  court 
of  law,  do  hereby  certify  that  at  the  last  March  term  of  said  court, 
upon  a  motion  of  Thomas  McCorry,  Esquire,  treasurer  for  districts 
of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  by  attorney,  judgment  was  rendered 
against  William  Lackey  by  the  sheriff  of  Blount  County,  and  his 
securities  for  $350.79,  the  amount  of  state  tax  for  1804,  and  that  a 
fieri  facias  was  issued  for  collection  of  said  judgment  and  the  costs 
thereon,  which  are  $9.25,  directed  and  delivered  to  the  coroner  of 
Blount  County,  on  which  fieri  facias  the  said  coroner  hath  returned: 
"Levied  on  one  likely  negro  woman  and  bond  taken  for  delivery  and 
not  delivered;  again  levied  on  three  likely  bay  horses,  one  sorrel 
horse,  one  large  black  horse,  one  brown  horse  which  sold  for  ten 
dollars;  then  levied  on  the  21st  of  September  on  seven  geldings  and 
one  gray  mare  given  up  by  William  Lackey,  and  not  time  to  sell." 
Joseph  Hart,  coroner,  upon  the  said  return,  the  said  coroner  paid  the 
ten  dollars  into  office."176 

WAR   OF   1812 

The  War  of  1812  did  not  place  very  heavy  tax  burdens  on 
the  frontier  settlements,  but  a  luxury  tax  was  collected,  as 
shown  by  the  following  tax  return  for  the  year  1815  from  the 
fifth  collection  district  of  Williamson  County: 

Thomas  Benton  (Franklin),  two  silver  watches  at  $1.00  each  $2.00 

Jesse  Benton,  one  silver  watch 1.00 

Gideon  Blackburn,  two  silver  watches   2.00 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  like  the  above.  This 
record  contains  one  hundred  and  twelve  silver  watches  and 
sixteen  gold  watches  on  which  the  duty  was  two  dollars  each. 

178Tax    Record,    Blount    County,     1S04.       State    Archives. 
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The  names  of  Thomas  Benton,  Jesse  Benton  and  Gideon 
Blackburn  are  famous.  Thomas  Benton  was  the  great  Mis- 
souri senator;  Jesse  Benton  was  his  brother,  who  wounded 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  arm  and  shoulder;  and  Gideon  Black- 
burn was  the  old  pioneer  preacher,  who  founded  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Nashville  in  1814. 179 

There  was  also  a  tax  of  one  dollar  levied  upon  furniture 
above  two  hundred  dollars  in  value  and  not  exceeding  three 
hundred,  but  there  are  only  thirty-nine  names  on  this  tax 
return  who  paid  the  dollar  for  this  district. 

By  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  was 
quite  a  little  colony  of  people  at  Wolfs  Hill  (now  Abingdon, 
Virginia),  and  very  soon  afterwards  they  began  to  push  down 
on  the  two  forks  of  the  Holston.  There  were  no  roads  in  the 
East  Tennessee  Valley  at  that  time,  and  the  only  marks  were 
the  blazes  on  trees,  remains  of  camp-fires  of  earlier  travelers, 
and  Indian  trails,  or  traces,  crossing  at  the  gaps  and  following 
the  water-courses.  These  trails  later  became  roads.  As  the 
third  General  Assembly  said  in  one  of  its  acts  relating  to 
roads : 

"Whereas  the  road  at  present  in  use  through  the  Cherokee  country 
was  not  opened  or  marked  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  but 
came  into  use  by  one  traveler  first  picking  out  a  way  for  himself, 
and  others  following,  ...  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee 
to  request  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  mark  out  the  levelest 
and  shortest  road  with  conveniency  of  passing  water  course  at  fords 
and  mountains  at  the  gaps  most  easy  of  ascent." 

The  adventurers  often  became  lost,  but  their  rifles  kept 
them  in  food  and  they  generally  found  their  way  back  sooner 
or  later.  The  main  Indian  trail  led  down  the  valley  toward 
Chattanooga  along  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers.  Phelan 
says  that  the  first  road  that  was  worked  out  "ran  from  Jones 
boro,  Washington  County,  into  Burke  County,  North  Caro- 
lina.180 After  this  road  was  opened  the  number  of  immi- 
grants increased  rapidly. 

William  Blount  wrote  from  Knoxville,  in  1792,  to  James 
Robertson  as  follows : 

"My  brother  Willie161  arrived  here  two  days  past  from  Tarboro, 
N.  C.  He  informs  me  that  on  the  eighth  of  May  he  passad  William 
Ford,  the  Philips's  and  Dickerson  and  others,  having  fourteen  carts 
and  several  waggons,  about  twenty  miles  above  Tarboro  on  their  way 
to  Cumberland,  and  were  to  be  joined  by  Wilson  Vick  and  others  as 
they  passed  Nash  County.     The  company  informed  my  brother  they 

179See  page   185. 

180Pbelan    History   of   Tennessee,    p.    172. 

M1Pronounced   "Wiley." 
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would  have  thirty  men  in  their  company,  besides  women,  children  and 
negroes.  General  Rutherford  and  W.  T.  Lewis  will  leave  in  Septem- 
ber with  thirty  waggons,  so  they  write  me.  The  general  has  actual- 
ly exchanged  all  his  lands  in  North  Carolina  for  lands  in  Cumber- 
land."182 

Before  1787  the  usual  route  westward  was  from  southwest- 
ern Virginia  along  the  present  Tennessee  line,  through  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  up  into  Kentucky,  and  down  the  Cumberland 
River  to  Middle  Tennessee.  Daniel  Boone  marked  out  the 
road  in  1775,  and  twenty  years  later,  when  Kentucky  adver- 
tised for  bids  on  a  wagon  road  thirty  feet  wide  from  Crab 
Orchard  to  Cumberland  Gap,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor 
Shelby  reminding  him  of  the  fact,  and  asking  that  he  be  given 
the  work.183 

A  road  was  opened  in  September,  1788,  from  Campbell's 
Station,  a  few  miles  west  of  Knoxville,  to  Nashville,  and  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  furnished  to  escort  the  families  across 
the  plateau,  or  wilderness.  This  road  ran  to  Southwest  Point 
(now  Kingston),  thence  across  to  Crab  Orchard  and  the  upper 
Cumberland,  and  down  to  Bledsoe's  Lick  and  Nashville.  Fort 
Blount  was  established  in  1794  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cum- 
berland, in  what  is  now  Jackson  County,  for  the  protection 
of  travelers  going  on  the  Wilderness  Road  to  Nashville.  The 
road  from  Fort  Blount  was  begun  in  1787.  It  ran  westward 
through  the  present  counties  of  Jackson,  Smith,  Trousdale  and 
Sumner,  by  Bledsoe's  Lick  to  Nashville.184 

Two  notices  in  the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  bear  upon  this  road, 
and  are  of  some  interest.     They  are  given  in  full: 

For  Sale. 

"1000  Acres  of  land  at  the  Crab  Orchard,  lying  on  the  road  leading 
from  Knoxville  to  Cumberland  (Mero)  District.  Late  the  property 
of  Col.  S.  Donelson."  Wm.  Henry.185 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern. 

On  the  20th  of  October  next  the  annual  escort  through  the  wilder- 
ness for  families  will  leave  the  block-houses  at  South  West  Point 
for  Bledsoe's  Lick,  distance  110  miles.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
the  contractor  for  cutting  a  waggon  road  through  the  said  wilderness 
means  to  be  in  readiness  to  commence  the  opening  of  it  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  sufficient  celerity  for  the  families  to  take  through  their 
waggons  and  baggage  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  in  safety."188 

The  money  for  this  road  was  raised  by  a  lottery,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Knoxville  on  September 

182Robertson's  Letters,  Vol.   I.,  May  26,   1792. 

18sHeiskell,  Andrew  Jackson  and   Early  Tennessee  History,  Vol.   I.,  p.   28. 

184Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  234.      Note  by  John  DeWitt. 

185Knoxville   Gazette,   January    16,    1794. 

186Knoxville   Gazette,  January  6,    1795. 
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27,  1794.  The  lottery  was  diawn  in  Knoxville  and  was  "ad- 
vertised in  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  the  Terri- 
torial Gazette  three  months  successively.''  "Three  thousand, 
one  hundred  tickets  to  be  sold  at  five  dollars  each"  were  "put 
into  the  hands  of  Col.  James  White,  Col.  James  Winchester, 
Col.  Stockley  Donelson,  Capt.  David  Campbell,  Col.  William 
Cocke  and  Col.  Eobert  Hays,"  who  gave  "bond  and  took  oath 
before  Governor  Blount"  to  perform  the  work  of  the  lottery 
faithfully.  There  were  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  prizes, 
varying  in  value  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  "one- 
fifth  of  each  prize"  was  "deducted  in  favor  of  the  road  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  district."  The  men 
mentioned  above  were  commissioned  to  let  out  the  work  of 
"cutting  and  clearing  the  road  from  South  West  Point,  in 
Hamilton  District,  to  Bledsoe's  Lick,  in  Mero  District."187 

ROAD  BUILDING. 

After  1796  the  new  State  took  up  the  matter  of  road  build- 
ing and  the  General  Assembly  entrusted  the  work  to  individ- 
uals and  companies,  generally  requiring  bond  and  always  in- 
specting the  completed  road  before  paying  any  money.  Author- 
izations to  build  roads,  erect  bridges  and  keep  ferries,  charging 
toll  thereon,  were  granted,  each  case  being  considered  on  its 
individual  merits. 

Xote  the  following  acts : 

"An  act  (October  1797)  to  authorize  James  Guthrie  to  build  a 
bridge  over  Lick  Creek  on  the  main  road  leading  from  Bull's  Gap 
to  the  town  of  Greeneville,  twenty  miles  eastward,  in  the  county  of 
Greene,  and  keen  a  sufficient  gate  thereon,  not  interfering  with  the 
wagon  road  ford." 

The  act  goes  on  to  say  that  Guthrie  must  maintain  the 
bridge  in  good  repair,  and  be  answerable  for  damages  sustained 
by  any  one  crossing  same,  and  would  be  allowed  to  charge  the 
following  rates  of  toll,  with  the  exception  that  all  persons 
having  occasion  to  attend  general  or  private  musters,  or  any 
public  election,  should  not  be  required  to  pay  a  toll  for  their 
passage : 

"Footmen    06% 

Each  man  and  horse   12  V2 

Each  four-wheeled  riding  carriage    50 

Every  cart  with  horses    25 

Every  wagon  and  team    50 

Each    led   horse   or    work   ox    06% 

Each   head    neat    cattle    02 

Each  head  hogs  and  sheep 01  " 

mActs  of  Territorial  Assembly,   September  27,   1794. 
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When  a  company  (or  individual)  completed  a  road  at  ita 
expense,  authority  was  usually  given  to  charge  the  following 
tolls : 

"Each   wagon  team  and   load    75 

Each   four-wheeled  carriage    $1.50 

Each  chair-horse    (single  buggy)    and   rider    74 

Each    man    and    horse    12  % 

Each    slave    06*4 

Each   led  or   loose  horse    06  % 

Each  cart  team   ." 37y2"18* 

After  1800  the  General  Assembly  authorized  a  number  of 
turnpike  companies  to  build  short  roads,  charging  toll  ac- 
cording to  fixed  rates.  These  companies  usually  consisted  of 
five  men,  and  they  "cut  and  cleared'"  and  "measured  and 
marked"  the  roads,  "erected  bridges  and  causeways,''  and  re- 
ceived their  pay  in  the  tolls  subsequently  collected.  Authori- 
zation was  given  for  a  road  "from  the  Indian  boundary  line 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Cumberland  to  the  fork  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Fort  Blount  and  Walton's  Ferry;"  for  another  "from  the 
iron  works  on  Roane's  Creek,  in  Carter  County,  to  the  south 
fork  of  Eoane's  Creek,  and  across  the  mountain  the  nearest 
and  best  way  to  the  boundary  line  of  North  Carolina;"  for 
another  "between  Bean's  old  station  (in  the  present  Grainger 
County)  and  the  ford  of  Sycamore  Creek,  leading  through  the 
stone  gap  by  Holt's  Ferry  on  Clinch  River;"  and  another 
"wagon  road  from  Sherril's  Cove  across  the  mountain  to  the 
Warm  Springs  in  Greene  County"  (now  Hot  Springs,  North 
Carolina).189 

NATCHEZ  TRACE. 

England  obtained  control  of  the  Natchez  country  in  south- 
west Mississippi  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  and  the  United  States 
secured  it  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  from  Eng- 
land.190 Natchez  at  that  time  was  an  important  port,  and  a 
vital  link  in  the  chain  of  river  posts  holding  New  Orleans  to 
the  new  western  lands.  The  most  convenient  market  for  these 
pioneer  peoples  was  at  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  them  to  float  their  produce  down  to  New  Orleans 
and  then  return  overland.  The  United  States,  therefore,  after 
a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  opened  up 
a  road,  in  1801,  along  the  old  Chickasaw  trace,  or  path,  run- 
ning from  Nashville  southwest,  passing  near  Franklin,  across 
the   northwest   corner   of   Maury   County   and   the   southeast 

188Acts  of  Third  General  Assembly,  October  26,  1799. 
189 Acts  of  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  1796- 1805. 
100Harper,    Atlas    of    American    History,    p.    18. 
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corner  of  Hickman,  and  diagonally  across  Lewis,  cutting  the 
corner  of  Lawrence,  down  the  eastern  boundary  of  Wayne, 
crossing-  the  Tennessee  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  Florence, 
Alabama,  at  Colbert's  Ferry.  From  there  it  crossed  the  State 
of  Mississippi  from  the  northeastern  border  to  the  southwest- 
ern. The  official  name  given  to  it  was  the  Columbian  Highway, 
but  it  was  universally  known  as  the  Great  Natchez  Trace.  It 
became  the  great  highway  between  Nashville  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

J  AC  K  SON' S  ROAD. 

After  the  Indian  treaty  of  Tellico  ( 1S05  i ,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  instrumental  in  opening  a  military  road  from  Franklin 
to  Mobile,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Natchez  Trace,  passing 
through  Columbia,  Tennessee,  across  Lawrence  County  and 
the  Tennessee  River  near  Florence,  and  thence  down  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  along  the  western  border  of  Alabama,  touching- 
Mississippi  on  the  central  eastern  boundary,  and  thence  south 
to  Mobile.  This  was  the  route  taken  by  Andrew  Jackson  on  his 
southern  campaign  in  1813.  A  few  months  later  he  went  from 
Mobile  over  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became  famous.191  These 
roads,  of  course,  became  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather,  and 
were  rough  and  filled  with  stumps  even  in  dry  times.  Silas 
Dinsmore,  writing  from  the  Choctaw  Agency,  in  upper  Missis- 
sippi, to  James  Robertson,  in  September,  1805,  said : 

"Coming  from  Natchez  we  had  to  swim  our  horses  over  four  large 
water-courses,  the  Pearl  River  we  crossed  on  rafts  of  cane."i;'~ 

ROBERTSON'S    NATCHEZ   ROAD  PROPOSALS. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  James  Robertson,  of  Nashville,  made 
three  propositions  to  the  United  States  Government  at  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  improving  the  Natchez  Trace : 

"First:  He  will  open  and  clear  the  road  twelve  feet  wide  at  $4.00 
per  mile  from  the  Indian  boundary  to  the  Tennessee  River;  from  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  Chickasaw  Agency  at  $7.00  per  mile.  He 
will  complete  the  necessary  bridging  at  66  2-3  cents  per  foot,  and 
the  causewaying  at  74  cents  per  yard;  or 

Second:  He  will  make  these  two  cuts,  bridge  and  causeway  and 
slope  the  banks,  so  that  burdened  waggons  may  pass,  for  $1700.00, 
to  the  Pidgeon  Roost,  or  Big  Black,  at  $7.00  per  mile  for  clearing, 
bridging,  causewaying  and  sloping  the  bank;  or 

Third:  He  will  take  the  aggregate  sum  of  $1800.00  for  said  work 
and  labor.  In  either  case  he  is  willing1  to  leave  said  work  to  be 
valued  by  Colonel  Meigs  or  Mr.  Thomas  Wright."193 

One  of  these  propositions  was  evidently  accepted,  for  in 

mEarly    History    of   Williamson    County,    1017.      Park    Marshall. 
192Robertson's    Letters,    Vol.    II.,    September    2,    1805. 
193Robertson's    Letters,    Vol.    II.,    April    17,    1807. 
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September  of  the  same  year  a  draft  "for  f  1,175.00,  the  balance 
of  the  contract  price  for  opening  and  improving  the  Natchez 
Kioad,"  made  by  the  United  States  agent,  Mr.  George  Haller, 
was  rejected  by  Abraham  Bradley,  Jr.,  an  official  of  the  gen- 
eral postoffice,  which  had  at  that  time  supervision  over  snch 
matters.  He  gave  as  his  reason  that  "neither  had  Mr.  Haller 
or  others  examined  the  road,"  and  stated  that  he  had  received 
"a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability  in  that 
territory"  who  said  that  "the  work  on  that  part  of  the  road  is 
by  no  means  snch  as  the  government  intended  and  as  the  sum 
allowed  will  warrant;  in  fact,  the  road  is  equally  impassable 
as  before  on  the  same  day  it  was  cleared  and  more  dangerous, 
because  the  causeways  and  bridges  form  impedients  in  the 
road  and  fords  which  endanger  both  the  safety  of  man  and 
horse  to  cross."  Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  been  told  that  that 
part  of  the  work  next  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  faithfully 
executed,  and  he  was  sending  a  reputable  person  to  investi- 
gate the  entire  work.194  The  postmaster-general  appointed 
Seth  Pease,  and  he  in  turn  appointed  Lewis  Winston,  who  was 
to  send  his  report  to  Washington  from  the  Chickasaw  agency 
house.  We  have  no  record  as  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
matter. 

Imlay,  in  the  description  of  his  travels  in  North  America 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gives  the  following 
road  mileage: 

"From  Knoxville  to  Long  Island,  via  Houston 100  miles, 

From  Knoxville  to  Richmond,  via  Holston   494  miles, 

From    Knoxville   to   Philadelphia,   via    Holston    650  miles, 

From    Knoxville    to    Southwest    Point    35  miles, 

From  Southwest  Point  to  Big  Lick  Garrison  on  the 

Cumberland     80  miles, 

From   Big  Lick   Garrison   to   Bledsoe's   Lick    32  miles, 

From  Bledsoe's  Lick  to  Nashville    36  miles, 

183  miles. 

From  Nashville  to  Three  Forks  of  Red  River 28  miles, 

From  Three  Forks  to  Big  Barren   32  miles, 

From    Big   Barren  to    Green    River    45  miles, 

From  Green  River  to  Danville 50  miles, 

From  Danville  to  Lexington    .  .35  miles, 

"•190  miles." 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  settlers, 
who  began  pushing  down  the  valley  below  Wolfs  Hill  (now 
Abingdon)  did  not  know  how  far  south  or  west  North  Caro- 

l94Robertson's    Letters,    Vol.    II.,    September    15,    1807. 
195Imlay,    Descriptions    of    North   America,    pp.    515-516. 
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lina  and  West  Virginia  extended,  and  they  cared  less.  At 
tracted  by  the  fertility  and  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
apparent  ease  of  its  acquisition,  they  began  to  bargain  for 
it  with  the  Indians,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  possessors.  The 
treaties196  transferring  Tennessee  land  began  in  1772  with  some 
Watauga  leases,  and  were  continued  until  1835,  when  the  final 
removal  of  Indians  from  the  soil  of  Tennessee  was  accom- 
plished. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

In  1777  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  created  the  County 
of  Washington  out  of  its  "Over  Mountain  District,"  and 
opened  a  land  office  for  the  receiving  of  land  entries.  The 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  were  understood  to  extend 
to  the  Mississippi  River.197  Two  years  later  Sullivan  County 
was  erected  and  another  land  office  was  opened,  but  both  were 
closed  in  1781. 

MILITARY  RESERVATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  many  of  the  new 
States  owed  money  to  their  "soldiers  of  the  Continental  Line." 
The  western  and  southern  lands  being  secured  from  the  Indians 
offered  a  suitable  and  often  satisfactory  means  of  discharging 
the  debt.  In  1783  North  Carolina  laid  off  an  immense  tract 
of  land  in  northern  Central  Tennessee,  appointing  Absalom 
Tatum,  Anthony  Bledsoe  and  Isaac  Shelby  commissioners.  The 
boundaries  were  "to  begin  where  the  Cumberland  River  inter- 
sects the  Virginia  line,  south  fifty-five  miles,  thence  west  to 
the  Tennessee  River,  down  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  and  thence  with  the  Virginia  line  to  the  beginning." 
Each  commissioner  was  to  receive  five  thousand  acres  for  his 
services.  Unless  the  land  was  taken, — and  much  of  this  land 
had  already  been  preempted  by  the  Cumberland  citizens, — the 
claims  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  given  the  preference. 
A  private  was  to  have  six  hundred  and  forty  acres;  a  non- 
commissioned officer  one  thousand ;  a  subaltern  two  thousand, 
hundred  and  sixty;  a  captain  three  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  forty ;  a  colonel  seven  thousand,  two  hundred ;  a  brigadier 
twelve  thousand;  a  chaplain  seven  thousand,  two  hundred;  a 
surgeon  four  thousand,  eight  hundred ;  and  a  surgeon's  mate 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  If  the  soldier  had 
died  in  service,  the  land  was  to  be  granted  to  his  heirs.  The 
claims  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Line  were  allowed 
by  North  Carolina  until  January  1803,  and  after  that  date  no 

196For   treaties   see   p.   43. 

39,Haywood,    History   of   Tennessee,   p.    69. 
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military  land  warrants  were  supposed  to  be  "issued  to  the 
person  who  performed  service  in  the  Revolution  or  his  as- 
signs," although  it  was  done  for  some  years  afterward.198 

Greene's  tract. 

At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  granted 
to  Nathaniel  Greene,  "as  a  mark  of  the  high  sense  of  his  extra- 
ordinary services  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,"198  a  tract 
of  twenty-five  thousand  acres,  to  be  surveyed  in  Central  Ten- 
nessee by  the  same  commissioners  that  marked  the  military 
reservation.  This  land  was  laid  off  on  the  Duck  River  south 
of  what  is  now  Davidson  County.  A  large  tract  of  land  was 
also  given  General  Greene  by  the  State  of  Georgia  later,  and 
the  Tennessee  land  was  sold  by  his  heirs.199 

INDIVIDUAL   GRANTS. 

North  Carolina,  in  1777,  passed  an  act  authorizing  "the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  to  select  one  person  to  re- 
ceive entries  of  claims  for  lands,  and  one  person  qualified  to 
be  surveyor, — no  one  person  to  receive  more  than  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,"— as  it  was  "expedient  that  the  lands  within 
the  State  should  be  parcelled  out  to  industrious  people  for 
the  settlement  thereof  and  increasing  the  strength  and  number 
of  the  people  of  the  country  by  affording  an  easy  and  comfort- 
able subsistence  for  families."200  Besides  the  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  the  man  could  take  out  one  hundred  for  his  wife 
and  one  hundred  for  each  child.  He  had  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  pay  the  fees,  which  were  small.  Under  this 
same  law,  any  one  settling  on  unoccupied  land  and  improving 
it, — that  is,  putting  a  house,  fence  and  outbuildings  on  it,  and 
tilling  the  soil, — could  claim  the  place  after  seven  years  of 
undisturbed  occupancy.  These  were  the  laws  under  which  the 
early  Tennesseans  received  much  of  their  land,  and  by  1791  the 
secretary  of  state  of  North  Carolina  had  certified  land  grants 
in  Tennessee  to  more  than  five  million  acres.201 

FORM  OF  A  GRANT. 

The  grants  were  entered  in  the  land  office  record  book  in  the 
following  form : 

108Whitney,    Land   Laws   of   Tennessee,   pp.   93,    113. 

109Nathaniel  Greene  was  a  great  Revolutionary  hero  in  North  Carolina.  He  is 
said  never  to  have  won  a  battle  and  never  to  have  lost  a  campaign.  Greene  County 
and  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  are  both  named  for  him,  as  are  several  other  Greenevilles 
in    the    United    States.      Bassett,    History    of    United    States,    p.    211. 

200Whitney,    Land    Laws   of    Tennessee,    pp.    66-70. 

201Goodspeed,    History   of   Tennessee,   p.    151. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

"Know  ye  that  we  have  granted  unto  Colonel  Elijah  Robertson,  a 
Commissary  in  the  Continental  Line  of  this  State,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  in  our  County  of  Davidson  on  Big  Harpeth  at 
the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  beginning  at  a  large  hollow  poplar  and 
beech,  running  west  four  hundred  and  eighty  poles,  crossing  Harpeth 
to  a  beech  near  the  river  bank,  thence  north  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty poles,  crossing  Harpeth  to  a  stake,  thence  east  four  hundred  eighty 
poles  to  a  stake  and  south  to  the  beginning,  to  hold  to  the  said  Elijah 
Robertson,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever." 

Dated  this  23rd  day  of  February,  1793. 

J.  Glascow,  Secretary  of  State.202 

The  entry  officer  issued  a  warrant  for  the  grant  as  follows : 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  No.  1868 

"John  Armstrong,  Esquire  Entry  Officer  of  claims  for  the  western 
lands,  to  William  Polk,  Esquire,  Surveyor,  Greeting, 

You  are  hereby  required  as  soon  as  may  be  to  lay  off  and  survey 
for  James  Lewis  a  tract  or  parcel  of  land  containing  two  thousand 
acres,   situated   and  bounded   as  follows: 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Elk  River  on  Indian  Camp  Creek,  in- 
cluding the  first  main  fork  of  said  creek.  Observing  the  directions 
of  the  act  of  Assembly  in  such  case,  made  and  provided  for  running 
out  lands.  Two  just  and  fair  plans  of  such  survey,  with  a  proper 
certificate  annexed  to  each,  you  are  to  transmit  with  this  warrant 
to  the  Secretary's  office  without  delay. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  30th  day  of  November,  1784. 

Jno  Armstrong."203 
Transferred  by 
Jno.   Thomas.  lll 

Frequently  the  land  was  not  even  visited  by  those  receiving 
the  grants,  but  Avas  sold  to  those  living  near  it.  Land  specula- 
tors secured  a  great  deal  and  resold  it.  Names  like  Samuel 
Sandiford,  Duncan  Stewart,  James  and  Elijah  Robertson, 
William  Randall,  and  countless  others  appear  in  the  old  land 
office  books  opposite  vast  tracts, — thousands  of  acres.204 

LAND  OFFICES. 

In  1806  Tennessee  was  divided  into  six  districts, — three 
in  the  east  and  three  in  the  west, — exclusive  of  the  district 
south  of  the  French  Broad  and  Holston,  with  a  principal  sur- 
veyor in  each  district  having  authority  to  engage  other  sur- 
veyors and  regulate  the  land  business  of  the  district.  The 
three  districts  in  the  eastern  part  had  their  land  offices  at 
Jonesboro,  Knoxville  and  Kingston,  and  those  in  the  west 
at  Nashville,  Jefferson  and  Alexander's.  The  district  south 
of  the  French  Broad  had  its  office  at  Sevierville.205 

^Tennessee  Land   Office,  North  Carolina  Grants,   No.  3,   Book  C,  p.  231. 
M!Warrant   No.    1868.     Tennessee  State  Archives. 
^Tennessee   Land   Grants,   Index  Vol. 
M5Whitney,   Land   Laws  of  Tennessee,  p.    120. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RESERVATION. 

North  Carolina  had  ceded  her  western  lands  to  the  Con- 
federacy at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  that  gov- 
ernment, not  being  strong  enough  to  hold  itself  together,  had 
not  accepted  the  cession.  After  the  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  the  western  lands  were  again  tendered  to  the  Federal 
Government  (1789)  and  accepted,  though  North  Carolina  re- 
served the  right  to  issue  military  warrants  for  land  grants. 
Congress  then  voted  to  lay  off  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands 
subject  to  the  sole  disposition  of  the  United  States.  The 
boundaries  enclosed  an  immense  tract  of  land  south  of  the 
military  reservation.206 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  1806  Tennessee  ceded  to  the  United  States  this  land,  and 
in  addition  all  of  that  west  of  the  Tennessee  as  it  flows  north- 
ward: and  the  United  States  ceded  to  Tennessee  all  the  lands 
east  of  the  river,  on  the  condition  that  Tennessee  would  satisfy 
the  land  claims  of  North  Carolina,  and  appropriate  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  for  academies  and  colleges,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  to  every  six  miles  square  in  the  territory 
for  the  use  of  schools.  But  as  the  best  land  had  already  been 
preempted,  the  surveyors  could  not  locate  suitable  school  lands ; 
in  fact,  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  five  were  surveved.207 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE    (CONTINUED). 
TRAVEL. 

Our  pioneer  forefathers  were  great  people  to  walk,  and 
where  the  trip  was  too  long  for  them  to  walk,  they  generally 
rode  horseback.  The  horse  could  take  short  cuts  over  the 
ridges,  needed  no  roads  but  trails,  and  could  travel  rapidly. 
As  the  country  became  more  settled,  the  inhabitants  rode,  too, 
in  wagons,  carriages,  stage-coaches  and  boats;  the  carriages 
and  stages  required  passable  roads  and  were  used  for  short- 
er trips,  while  wagons  were  loaded  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  Hillsborough  (N.  C),  and  brought  through  to  the  East 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  were  even  hauled  over  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  by  horses  and  oxen.  Before  the  roads  were  cut  out  and 
cleared, — and  even  afterwards, — packhorses  brought  many 
supplies   through  from  the  eastern  towns.     Phelan  tells  us 

^'Whitney,   Land   Laws   of  Tennessee,   p.   58. 

^'Garrett  &   Goodpasture,   History  of  Tennessee,   pp.    153-154. 
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that  in  1783  Lardner  Clark  opened  a  store  in  Nashville,  at 
which,  in  1786,  ten  pack-horses  arrived  bearing  merchandise, — 
pins,  needles,  buttons,  calicoes  and  other  things  for  the  wo- 
men.208 The  trails  were  gradually  cut  out  and  widened  until 
wagons  bearing  heavy  loads  could  be  taken  to  the  remoter 
places.  The  following  old  paper  is  evidently  a  receipt  for 
goods  taken  for  delivery  by  wagon: 

"Manchester,  Tennessee,  Feb.  2,  1792. 
Received  of  Andrew  Nicholson: 

5     Boxes  window  glass 

1     Box  glass  tumblers  and  decanters 

1     Bundle  containing  2  saddles 

1     Bundle  of  hinges 

1     Trunk  containing  sundry  merchandise 

3     Barrels  of  nails 

1  Small  bundle  containing  3  yds.  linen  and  2  yds.  cambrick  and  a 
gun,  the  whole  weighing  1300  pounds,  which  I  promise  to  deliver 
to  General  Daniel  Smith  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
South  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  for  which  I  have  signed  two  receipts, 
both  of  this  character  and  date,  one  of  which  being  accomplished, 
the  other  to  be  void. 
Sworn  to  before  John  Taylor.  Elisha  Tonoway. 


>>2<r.t 


The  glass,  nails  and  hinges  were  probably  used  by  Daniel 
Smith  in  his  house  "Rock  Castle,"  which  we  know  was  com- 
pleted between  1784  and  1794.  If  Andrew  Nicholson  had  a 
store  where  Manchester  is  today,  the  haul  was  between  sixty 
and  seventy-five  miles.210 

Crockett,  as  a  boy,  worked  on  the  wagon  trains  which 
hauled  between  Philadelphia,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
Knoxville,  just  before  the  close  of  the  century.  He  speaks 
of  the  "taverns  that  were  kept  for  the  waggoners  who  travelled 
the  road."211 

TAVERNS. 

Places  of  entertainment  sprung  up  at  long  intervals  on  all 
of  the  well-established  roads,  and  later,  when  the  stage- 
coaches began  to  make  regular  trips,  these  taverns  increased 
in  number  and  in  their  ability  to  care  for  the  travelers.  David 
Hamblin  opened  a  house  of  entertainment  in  Rogersville, 
Hawkins  County,  the  first  of  March  1792,212  and  John  Hilte- 
brand  and  William  McNutt  ''opened  a  house  of  entertainment 
in  Knoxville  at  which"  were  "had  all  kinds  of  liquor,  corn 
fodder,  hay  and  oats  and  boarding  by  the  week."213    The  next 

208Phelan,   History   of  Tennessee,   p.    177. 
^Tennessee    Historical    Collection,    Box    T,    No.    68. 
2,0See  page   150. 

211David  Crockett's  Autobiography,  pp.  22-25. 
212The  Knoxville  Gazette,  December  31,  1791- 
213The   Knoxville   Gazette,    ay   8,    1794. 
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year  year  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  "Knox- 
ville  Gazette" : 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"A  tavern  is  opened  in  the  town  of  Greenville,  in  Greene  County,  in 
the  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio.  The  town  of  Greeneville  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Jonesboro,  and  on  the  main  post-road 
leading  to  Knoxville.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  all  persons  by  Alex- 
ander Purdom."214 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  old  roads  were  improved 
and  new  ones  opened,  and  a  traveler  could  find  convenient 
lodging  in  almost  any  small  settlement.  "The  Knoxville  Ga- 
zette" and  the  "Impartial  Review"  of  Nashville  contain  an- 
nouncements of  ''places  of  entertainment  with  commodious 
houses"  where  "good  lodging  and  board  may  be  had,"  together 
with  wine  and  spirits  and  "accommodations  for  horses."  Some 
of  these  places  were  famous,  such  as  the  tavern  of  "Granny 
White"  on  the  old  Franklin  road,  now  known  as  the  "Granny 
White  Pike,"  leading  south  out  of  Nashville,  and  the  "Com- 
mercial Inn,"  or  "Traveler's  Hall"  of  Simeon  Buford,  where 
"waybills"  might  "be  seen  of  different  parts  of  the  Union  and 
where  an  alphabetical  book"  was  "kept  open  for  gentlemen 
who"  chose  "to  enter  their  arrival  to  this  place  and  their  de- 
parture from  it,  the  arrival  of  vessels  and  cargo  with  their 
departure  to  what  port  or  place,  wanting  freight  or  pas- 
sengers."21"' Buford  later  changed  the  name  of  this  tavern 
to  the  "Sign  of" the  Black  Horse,"  and  advertised  the  follow- 
ing rates : 

"Genteel  boarders,  per  week   $2.50 

Horses    kept,    per   week    3.50 

Horses    kept    twenty- four    hours    62  V2 

Lodging,  per  night I2Y2" 

Tolbott's  Hotel  was  another  famous  place  of  entertainment 
in  Nashville.  Here  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cumberland  Col- 
lege had  their  first  meeting  in  1806,  though  they  passed  a 
regulation  soon  after  forbidding  their  students  "frequenting 
gaming  tables,  taverns  and  places  of  dissipation."216 

General  Thurston  says  in  regard  to  the  Nashville  Inn,  an- 
other famous  hostelry: 

"Here  in  1783, — surely  not  later  than  1788, — was  erected  the  first 
pioneer  lodging  house,  or  inn,  in  the  entire  Cumberland  Valley.  It 
was  in  the  heart  of  Nashville.  Here,  in  1805,  Aaron  Burr  was  enter- 
tained, and  Jackson  often  was  a  guest.     In  1813,  his  encounter  with 

214The   Knoxville    Gazette,    March    13,    1795. 
215The   Impartial   Review,   April   7,    1808. 
-16Putnam,   History   of   Middle   Tennessee,   p.   649. 
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the  Bentons,  in  which  he  was  shot  in  the  arm,  took  place  on  the 
porch,  and  after  his  great  victory  at  New  Orleans  in  1815  a  banquet 
was  held  here  in  his  honor."217 

It  is  also  very  probable  that  Louis  Philippe  of  France  and 
his  two  brothers  stopped  at  this  inn  on  their  ''tour  of  the 
west"  in  1797. 

The  "Impartial  Review"  of  Nashville  for  1806  and  1807 
contains  several  advertisements  of  hotels  in  other  cities. 
James  Rawlins,  in  Gallatin,  C.  Talbot,  in  Franklin,  at  the 
"Sign  of  the  Indian  Queen,"  and  the  Chester  House,  at  Jones- 
boro,  offer  "the  best  at  the  lowest  prices,"  while  the  Eagle 
Tavern,  at  Richmond,  even  begs  to  "supply  the  needs  of  the 
traveller."218 

STAGE-COACHES. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  stage-coaches 
began  to  make  regular  runs  between  well  established  centers. 
These  came  first  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  being  ex- 
tensions of  the  Virginia  routes.  The  old  records  of  Sullivan 
County  show  that  in  the  year  1795  the  court  ordered  nine 
roads  built.  When,  later,  the  stage  routes  were  established, 
there  was  one  from  Abingdon  to  Blountville ;  one  from  Blount- 
ville  down  to  Holston  by  way  of  Kingsport  to  Rogersville: 
and  another  over  to  Jonesboro.  Each  driver  had  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  for  a  run.  From  Abingdon  to  Eingsport  there 
were  four  relays.  The  mail  was  carried  on  the  regular  stages 
under  the  driver's  seat."219 

The  following  road-bill  was  discovered  by  Mr.  John  De- 
Witt  in  the  papers  of  General  Winchester,  and  gives  the  rates 
of  passage,  routes  and  distances  from  Nashville  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  from  Nashville  to  Washington  City: 

AARON  BURR  IN  TENNESSEE. 

History  gives  us  records  of  several  famous  trips  through 
Tennessee  in  the  pioneer  days.  Aaron  Burr  was  in  Tennessee 
twice  after  he  killed  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  last  time  was 
in  December  of  1806.  Putnam  quotes  from  the  "Impartial 
Review"  of  the  Aveek,  saying: 

"December  27th,  Col.  Burr  embarked  from  this  place  for  New 
Orleans  on  Monday  last,  with  two  large  flat-boats  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  loaded."220 

These  boats  were  built  on  Stone  River  at  the  Clover  Bot- 

217American    Historical    Magazine,    Vol.    VII.,    1902,    p.    174. 
218The   Impartial    Review,   September   20,    1806. 
21901iver  Taylor,   Historic   Sullivan,  pp.   226-227. 
220Putnam,    History    of   Middle   Tennessee,   p.    579. 
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PARKER'S 


Road  Bill. 


FROM  NASHVILLE,    , 
To  WINCHESTtr\,  Virginia. 


*.»«>«>•    „2* 


To  Hsj thorough,  (Harris) 
l'rcwei'a, 

Hc-n.ierlon's, 

Gi"«|)ie'J, 
Gallatin,  ('  ,  . 
Taylor's, 
Stamp's, 
Slnnblrtield't, 
Donah  va 
Dixon's  Spring, 
V  altun'i, 

Gordon's, 

Shawa, 

■J-^lor<», 

Alexander's, 

Obey*  River, 

Creb  Oicl-ard, 

Bell's, 

S   V*    Point,  (Clark) 

Stone's, 

ilcrag's, 

Hodgkis'i, 

V*  right's. 

Miller's, 

KNoxviitE.  (Hayat)- 
Kean'S, 

Grodlbo's, 

Iron  works. 

Farther  (pringS 

Boddye's, 

Cuihuc'l, 

Furiloni'l, 

Greejivil/e,  (Dinwiddle) 

Sta.fi.  Id  i, 

Jonrlbnrnugh,  (Order) 

fcan.roer'a.  , 

Warfingale'S, 

Flickroan'S, 

Cap'.  Craig's, 

itbingt.m.  (M'Cortnick) 

Cicnwaye, 

Dyfarfe, 

h  aj.  Bov.en'1, 

Atkins's, 

Vy.heC.  H.  (Hay) 

Fori -C  hiUel, 

Ellii's, 

Boll  on,  (Wagte) 

Diaper's, 


31  a 
9 


13 


$  9* 
9  lot 

3|    13a 

13  144 
13  I  SO 
12    .68 

4  171 
3    174. 

9  183 

12  195 

15  306 

5  ill 

8  319 

9  238 

13  3$l 

8  2S9 
|2  27I 
II   38a 

5  387 

9  S96 

9  3°S 

16  -jl 

7  J28 

5  30J 

14  347 
13    360 

1     :«l 

6  367 

5  »73 
IJ  387 
32  399 
9  4|8 
9   437 

10  437 
10  447 

8  45$ 


ToMentgameryCourt-Hotile,  11  4*6 
•Aeyu'e,  12  «™ 

Le»is'»,  (FlyingAngel)  >*  «9* 
Arellcrdan..  (Bolts)  .  16   508 

f  incadle,  ( Bot<<.  Lockard)  i  513 
Panel  Ibuigh,  (J.  Smith)  II  5»5 
Bailey's, oear  1  ai Ural bdge.  13  537 
Lexington,  (Shield,  eagle)  13  550 
Red-Houle,  (Caiutheia)  ic  1"0 
Faii6eld,  (Moor)  •    J<  > 

Gieenville,  (Steel)  is  573 

Staunton,  (r-dmuiidlbn)  13  58  J 
hangers,  8  593 

ita.rys,  ic  6c3 

Keztltovn,  (Oterly)  7  610 

fcrighi's.  sB,5 

Stone  -Houfe.  (Higgins)  13  6.7 
ht*>. Market,  (Leary)  3029 

Pollock '1,  9  t.38 

Woudllock,  la  651 

Stralborgh,  (Hoffman)  12  f«3 
Hiddle.own,  (Campbell)  5  1  t8 
SteveiIbnreb,(Mojei)  5  672 

Winchellcr.  (bulb,  Leuk)     8681 

FROM   NASHVILLE, 
To   WAtHIKClON  (.CITY.] 

The  Winchefter  road  as  far  as  Green- 

vi^r,  then 
To  Bellvilie, 

V\  aynclbornugh, 

Rock  rifh  Gap, 

Hays, 

Black's, 

l  hapman  While's, 

OWCIl't, 

Michie's, 
Fletcher'!, 

Smith's, 
Uotigtaftlj 

Oiatijce  Caurt-Houfe, 


FROM  NASHVItLE. 

To  Icxinglcn,  *>  D-nville. 

To  Heyfborongh  (1  arris)  * 

W mien's,  on  h.anl.x  serk   8 
ens,  1 3 


Cla.a.'i 

Raer>on  Ford, 
Stevenfboigh, 

•Wicldow   W  iccff'S, 

Ceroiantown, 

Barren's, 

Red-Houle, 

Centicille, 

Fairfax  Court-  Houfe, 

Potomac  Bridge, 

W  afbingtoii,  |_lity] 


6  579 
II  59o 
J  >93 
3  S9* 
3  599 

8  6o7 
3  610 

6  616 

3  619 

9  638 

8  636 

13  648 

4  6;2 
18  063 

7  669 

14  67J 
7  68O 

7  667  . 

9  696 
I4  7io 

8  7l8 
II  739 

5  734 


Skuyh 
tig  t> 
Btui 
V\  id. 


rdge  ol  tie  bo 
ihlej's 


three  fpiinga, 
irrn  ii*er 
(e  veiy. 1.  ood  houfe} 


tVnppil.y  spring,  (Kullard)  7     74 
I  trk.t a     ,  8     61 


Pi 

bra. 
Oui, 
Muni 
Cm). 


Kmb.  [Mernfonj 
Wall.  f»(..VtabaJ 
Spsttig 


Baricn  river 
Citti  inn  LMdtboitom] 
!keg(.«'i 
rViahi  n'a 

holling  I  ork  of  Sail  titer 
Col   GiLb'a 
Cl.li.na  a 


9  121 
9  no 

6  136 

4  1 40 

10  ijU 

tviirg'a  8  158 

Danville  [Oellani,CIecncna]  13  170 

hentuckv  ii>tr,  13  18} 

Mcholafville  [Seihertar.d]     8  leva 

Lexington  [Bradley,  Wilfonjli  ic'j 

FROM  NASHVILLE, 

To  Lixiii£ttin,  tj  Fravtftrt. 

Road   by    Danville  to  iockett's,  then 

To  Kelly's,  among  the  knubs,     7     67 

Green  .iver  (njun.turdj        I;  It 4 

Bacon  Creek, 

Vi  idrw  BraOitar'e 

Hodgins  s~ 

Rolling  Fork  ol  Salt  river 

Bairdltown  [Roachl 

Sbelbyville  [M'Gaugby] 

Shannon's 

Franklt.it  [Love,  Bufhl 

Leefburgb  [.Cotton,  Deily^    II    132 

Lexiogien[,Bradlcy,YVilli>n]ll    I  4  j 

Fr'm  Bairiiti-jin   re   Fre>JJcrl,  ifircft. 

To  Mid.lleburgh  [LdwardsJ  12  Ins 
Sad  river  |o  i78 

Bridgevvater'a  4    |6, 

Clark's  ai  214 

Frankfort  [Love,  BuOi]  4  ;o8 


10 

114 

10 

1  J4> 

4 

133 

16 

144 

13 

i$6 

37 

19? 

9 

204 

17 

221 

NASHVILLE. 
].  A.  PARKER,  of  thii  town,  who  now  occupies  tlie  houfe,  &c.  formerly  in  ilie  poflcflira 
of  John  Scmcrville,  tenders  hisierviccs  as  an  inn-ktrper,  to  the  pi  blic  ii.  gtm  r..l,  and  hii 
former  cvtlomers  in  particular,  and  with  plealure  announces  to  thtm,  thai  the  fiiuaticn  of 
his  houfe,  fiables,  «Scc.  trgeiher  with  the  mcfl  plentiful  lupply  ot  every  ihirg  1  ft  reign  and 
ejpmeftic)  which  the  country  affords,  emboldens  him  to  uflure  all  Genteel  Guefls  i^and  no 
others  are  welcome)  who  may  pjeafe  to  call  on  him,  that  he  will  moft  ftudioully  attend  to 
iheir  accommodation,  and  hopes  k  will  be  fuch  as  10  give  the  moft  entire  fatisfacTion. 

September,  1804. 
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torn  race  track,  under  contract  with  Andrew  Jackson,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Putnam.  Burr  was  arrested  in  Natchez  a  few 
months  later. 

DR.   J.  R.  BEDFORD. 

Another  interesting  trip  in  1807  was  made  by  water  from 
Nashville  to  New  Orleans  by  a  physician  named  J.  K.  Bed- 
ford. He  kept  a  journal,  which  has  been  published.221  He 
states  that  he  "went  on  board  the  barge  'Mary'  with  Doctor 
Claiborne,"  after  he  had  spent  the  winter  at  Nashville,  and, 
floating  down  the  Cumberland  River,  "passed  Clarksville  on 
the  right  and  Palmyra  on  the  left."  The  route  he  followed 
was  on  down  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans. 

LOUIS    PHILIPPE    IN    TENNESSEE. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  all  the  travelers  passing  through 
early  Tennessee  was  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  two  brothers. 
He  escaped  from  France  into  Austria  with  Dumouriez  during 
the  Terror  in  1793.  These  three  "sons  of  Orleans"  were  in 
the  United  States  from  1796  to  1800,  during  which  time  they 
visited  much  of  the  country.  President  Washington  planned 
their  itinerary  through  the  West  and  South.  They  listened  to 
his  farewell  address,  remained  a  few  days  with  him  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  then  rode  on  horseback  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  stopping  at  Abingdon  and  Rogersville,  and  reaching 
Knoxville  the  last  of  April,  1797.  They  called  on  Governor 
Sevier  at  the  Tellico  Block-house,  ate  wild  turkey  for  the  first 
time,  were  the  guests  of  John  Watts,  the  Cherokee  half-breed 
chief,  saw  an  Indian  game  of  ball  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Lou- 
don, and  gave  six  gallons  of  brandy  as  a  prize  to  the  winning 
side.  At  Southwest  Point  they  swam  their  horses  over  the 
Obey  River;  at  Fort  Blount  they  ate  smoked  bear  grease  and 
Indian  corn;  and  early  in  May  George  Colbert,  their  Chicka- 
saw guide,  brought  them  to  Nashville,  where  they  remained 
two  days  "at  Jesse  Maxwell's  house,"  it  being  "court  week." 
They  described  Nashville  as  being  "a  little  town  of  one  hun- 
dred houses."  From  Nashville  they  traveled  on  toward  New 
Orleans.  Louis  Philippe  afterwards  became  famous  in 
France,  ruling  as  the  "Citizen  King"  in  that  country  from 
1830  to  1848. 

RIVER    COMMERCE. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  when  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
was  ordered  in  1801  provision  was  made  "that  in  the  lower 
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part  of  the  lower  semicircle  there  be  the  word  'Commerce'  ' 
and  the  "figure  of  a  boat  and  boatman."  The  rivers  played  a 
much  greater  part  in  transportation  in  proportion  to  Ten- 
nessee's population  in  the  early  days  than  they  do  today. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  boats  in  common  use  on  the  rivers 
before  the  days  of  Fulton's  steamboat, — the  keel-boat,  the 
barge  and  the  flat-boat.  The  flat-boats  were  huge,  unwieldly 
things  that  floated  with  the  current  and  could  be  but  poorly 
guided  by  long  sweeps  at  either  end.  They  often  carried  whole 
families,  who  built  cabins  on  the  boat  and  lived  in  them  as 
they  floated  down  the  rivers  to  their  new  homes.  Sometimes 
live  stock  was  carried  in  pens  on  the  other  end  of  the  boat. 
When  the  destination  was  reached,  the  boat  was  torn  up  and 
the  lumber  used  for  building  the  new  house.  These  flat-boats 
were  also  used  for  floating  cargoes  of  grain,  iron  castings,  lum- 
ber and  other  unwieldy  produce  down  the  rivers.  The  cargo  was 
sold  and  the  return  trip  was  made  overland.  The  keel-boats 
and  the  barges  were  much  alike,  the  main  difference  being 
that  the  "barge  had  a  low  house  lengthwise  between  the  gang- 
ways" and  was,  therefore,  much  better  adapted  for  the  taking 
of  passengers.  The  keel-boats  were  "long,  slender,  and  sharp, 
fore  and  aft,  with  a  narrow  gangway  just  within  the  gunwale 
for  the  boatman  as  they  poled  or  warped  up  the  stream  when 
not  aided  by  the  eddies  that  made  their  oars  available."  They 
made  the  return  trip  up  the  river,  as  well  as  down  the  stream 
with  the  current.223 

John  McFarlan,  on  June  12,  1795,  inserted  this  advertise- 
ment in  the  "Knoxville  Gazette" : 

"Public  notice  is  given  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  sail  from  this 
place  to  New  Orleans  in  either  of  my  boats>  the  "Mary,"  burden 
twenty-five  tons,  and  the  "Little  Polly,"  of  fifteen  tons.  They  will 
be  ready  to  sail  by  the  first  of  March,  next,  (the  waters  answering). 
Those  who  have  contracted  with  the  owner  for  freight  or  passage 
are  directed  to  attend  previous  to  that  period."224 

Five  months  later  the  same  paper  printed  the  following 
letter  from  a  Sumner  County  man  to  a  friend  in  Knoxville: 

"Sunday  there  left  this  place  for  New  Orleans  Rawleigh  Hogan 
in  a  boat  of  twenty-one  tons  burden,  laden  with  whiskey,  bar  and 
cast  iron,  bacon,  lime  and  many  other  articles,  the  productions  of 
this  country.  The  same  day  there  left  here  four  boats  of  fifteen 
tons  each,  commanded  by  Alexander  Moore.  They  were  loaded  with 
bar  and  cast  iron  and  a  variety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 

222 Tennessee    Historical    Magazine,    Vol.    V.,    p.    265. 
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tants  of  Mero   District,  which  from  their  bulk  or  weight  could  not 
be  transported  through  the  wilderness."2215 

By  1805  there  was  a  well-established  boat  schedule  between 
Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  merchant  barges  making  regular 
trips,  consuming  about  ninety  days  each  way, — six  months 
for  the  round  trip.  The  "Impartial  Review"  of  Nashville  for 
1805,  1806  and  1807  contains  many  notices  of  the  sailings  of 
such  boats  as  the  "Fast-going  Mary,"  the  "Willing  Maid"  and 
the  barge  "Industry,"  ready  to  "take  on  freight  and  passengers 
for  New  Orleans  and  points  down  the  river."  Governor  Blount, 
in  sending  heavy  supplies  to  General  Robertson  in  the  early 
nineties,  asked  that  a  man  of  his  choosing  take  charge  of  the 
boat  and  cargo  and  bring  it  safely  down  the  rivers,  as  the 
"water  was  low"  and  he  "feared  the  shoals."226 

The  smaller  rivers  were  used,  too,  by  the  early  settlers. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  tolls  on  the  "Chucky" 
and  the  trip  of  the  "Adventure"  of  Donelson  down  the  Hols- 
ton.  The  Cumberland  was  navigable  clear  into  Kentucky  for 
the  small  boats  of  that  time,  and  Aaron  Burr  built  his  boats 
on  Stone  River,  near  Jackson's  "Hermitage."  It  was  quicker 
and  safer  to  travel  in  a  canoe  or  small  dugout  down  the  rivers 
from  settlement  to  settlement,  and  furs  and  produce  could  be 
easily  carried  before  the  roads  were  well  worked  out. 

THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM. 

The  early  pioneers  now  and  then  wrote  letters  to  their 
friends  in  the  neighboring;  settlements  and  sent  them  by  travel- 
ers or  acquaintances  riding  that  way.  These  letters  were  oc- 
casional, their  delivery  was  irregular, — no  uniform  price  was 
paid  for  the  carrying, — and  so  often  were  they  lost  that  in 
many  cases,  if  the  news  was  important,  a  second  copy  was 
sent  by  another  bearer  soon  after  the  first  was  dispatched. 
The  letter  was  written  in  ink,  with  a  quill  pen,  on  good,  dur- 
able paper,  imported  from  North  Carolina.  Philadelphia  or 
New  Orleans.  It  was  folded  over  and  sealed  with  wax  wafer, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended 
was  written  on  the  outside.  Before  the  regular  post-routes 
were  established,  military  men  and  officers,  like  Governor 
Blount,  had  to  hire  express-riders,  as  they  were  called,  at 
whatever  price  could  be  agreed  upon, — the  more  urgent  the 
need  and  the  greater  the  danger,  the  higher  the  price.  Gover- 
nor Blount,  writing  to  General  James  Robertson  on  October 
8,  1794,  sent  the  letter  by  "Captain  Washington,  a  Chickasaw 
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chief,  a  runner  from  Opoia  Mingo,"  and  among  other  things, 
he  said: 

"I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  write  more  fully,  lest  the  letter 
should  fall  into  improper  hands,  as  the  bearer  comes  through  the 
wilderness  alone."227 

This  shows  the  uncertainty  of  a  letter's  reaching  its  destina- 
tion, and  there  are  many  complaints  of  losses  and  delays. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  sent  from  William  Blount, 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  south  of  the 
River  Ohio,  give  us  some  interesting  information  about  the 
prices  charged  and  the  risks  run  by  the  express-riders : 

"If  you  have  occasion  to  send  your  orders  to  the  different  colonels 
by  express,  you  may  give  as  much  as  a  dollar  per  day  to  an  express- 
rider,  but  take  care  to  have  a  well-stated  account,  with  receipt  drawn 
on  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper  at  least."228 

As  the  Indians  became  more  hostile  and  the  danger  greater, 
the  price  increased : 

"Castleman  says  he  was  to  have  $35.00  for  delivering  your  letter 
to  me,  and  you  were  silent  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  for  that  sum,  so 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  give  him  $20.00  to  return  to  you  with  this 
letter.  In  future,  when  your  letters  may  require  answers,  it  will 
be  best  that  you  contract  for  the  deliverance  and  the  return  of  the 
answer."22* 

"This  letter  comes  by  express  by  Samuel  Dearmond  and  James 
Scott,  who  are  to  be  allowed  the  usual  price,  $50.00.  It  comes  un- 
sealed to  Colonel  Winchester  for  his  perusal,  and  he  will  seal  and 
forward  it  by  Scott  and  Dearmond."230 

James  Russell  was  one  of  the  riders  in  whom  Governor 
Blount  had  considerable  confidence,  and  he  evidently  em- 
ployed him  most  of  his  time  carrying  letters.  Three  extracts  in 
regard  to  him,  taken  from  Blount's  correspondence  to  Robert- 
son, tell  a  graphic  story  of  the  danger  to  which  an  express- 
rider  was  exposed  before  Tennessee  became  a  State: 

"I  approve  of  your  correspondence  with  the  Commandant  of  Sans 
la  Grace  (New  Madrid),  considering  the  difficulties  Russell  has  to 
encounter.  I  do  not  think  the  price  is  too  high,  and  he  is  the  best 
express  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  paid  him  agreeable  to  your  bargain 
for  both  trips."251 

"Your  letter  of  the  sixth  of  February,  sent  express  by  James  Rus- 
sell, was  handed  to  me  to-day,  much  stained  with  his  blood,  by  Mr. 
Shannon,  who  accompanied  him.  Russell  was  wounded  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  ambuscaded  him  about  eighteen  miles  from  South- 
west   Point,   which   he  with   difficulty   reached,   and   was   obliged   to 

^Robertson's   Letters,   Vol.    I.,   October   8,    1794. 
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continue  there  for  several  days  before  he  could  be  removed.  He  is 
now  under  the  hands  of  a  skillful  surgeon  and  it  is  hoped  will  re- 
cover. His  fifty  dollars  have  been  dearly  earned,  but  instead  of 
complaining  he  may  rejoice  that  he  has  so  often  escaped."232 

It  will  be  noted  that  Kussell's  injury  delayed  Robertson's 
letter,  and  it  was  twenty-eight  days  in  reaching  Governor 
Blount,  while  a  week  was  considered  ample  time  between 
Nashville  and  Knoxville.  Another  letter  written  by  Robert- 
son on  the  15th  did  not  reach  Blount  till  the  27th,  the  bearer, 
Mr.  Williams,  being  delayed  "by  the  loss  of  his  horse  at  the 
Cumberland  River."233 

The  third  extract  in  regard  to  James  Russell  relieves  our 
anxiety  as  to  his  condition,  for  it  is  dated  more  than  a  year 
after  the  time  of  his  injury : 

"I  have  agreed  with  James  Russell  that  he  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  going  express  with  Colbert's  and  my  dispatches 
to  you,  together  with  letters  for  the  agent,  and  bringing  answers, 
thirty-five  dollars."23* 

Many  of  these  letters  were  very  important.  The  news  of  the 
day  was  often  sent,  as  newspapers  were  very  scarce  and  hard 
to  obtain,  and  important  papers  were  often  enclosed  and  seal- 
ed in  the  packet  of  letters.  Sometimes  a  letter  was  written 
to  be  circulated,  or  sent  "round  robin,"  containing  a  man's 
views  on  certain  political  or  economic  questions.  Such  a  one 
is  the  following,  written  by  Governor  Blount  from  the  Beaver 
Creek  Iron  Works235  to  General  Robertson  at  Nashville: 

"I  have  written  two  letters  since  my  arrival  here,  one  to  Mr.  An- 
drew Jackson  and  the  other  to  General  Winchester,  both  political, 
and  both  of  which  I  wish  you  to  see,  as  I  have  not  time  to  go  over 
their  contents,  [in  this  letter.]"236 

A  receipt  was  generally  required  of  the  express-rider  when 
a  letter  was  given  him, — though  this  was  not  always  done, — 
but  this  did  not  guarantee  its  safe  delivery.  The  form  of  the 
receipt  was  like  the  following: 

"Received,  March  29,  1797,  from  Edward  Teel,  a  letter  directed 
to  the  sheriff  of  Hawkins  County,  which  I  promise  to  deliver. 

Richard  C.  Mitchell."237 

The  second  Continental  Congress,  in  1775,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  devise  a  postal  system  for  all  of  the  colonies,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  postmaster  with  authority 

2S2Robertson's  Letters,  Vol.  I.,  March  8,   1794. 
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2S5The  Beaver  Creek  Iron  Works  were  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Clinch  River  in 
the  present   Roane   County. 
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to  establish  a  line  of  postofflces  from  Falmouth,  Maine,  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  and  as  many  cross-roads  as  he  should 
deem  advisable.  In  1792  the  rates  of  postage  were  fixed  as 
follows : 

"For  thirty  miles  and  under,  5  cents;  over  thirty  miles  and  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty,  8  cents;  over  sixty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  10 
cents;  and  so  on  up  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  over,  for  which 
the  charge  was  25  cents."238 

This  same  year  routes  were  established  as  far  south  as  Haw- 
kins County,  Southwest  Territory,  and  thence  to  Eichmond  on 
the  east  and  Danville,  Kentucky,  on  the  west.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  of  December  12,  1792,  reads: 

"The  Postmaster  General  announces  through  the  [Knoxville]  Ga- 
zette that  the  United  States  Government  has  established  a  Post  Of- 
fice at  the  Hawkins  County  Court  House  where  mail  arrives  once  a 
fortnight,  thence  to  Danville,  Ky.,  eastern  route  to  Wythe,  Mont- 
gomery, Rockbridge,  Augusta  and  Richmond,  for  the  greatest  dis- 
tance the  postage  of  a  single  letter  being  not  more  than  eighteen 
pence." 

Private  parties  were  carrying  letters  and  papers  on  definite 
routes  even  before  this  in  eastern  Tennessee.  On  October  6, 
1792,  the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  prints  an  announcement  of 
John  Chisolm: 

"The  subscriber  will  establish  a  post  from  Knoxville  to  Jefferson 
Court  House,  thence  to  Greenville  Court  House,  thence  to  Jonesboro, 
thence  to  Abingdon,  and  return  by  Sullivan  Court  House  and  Haw- 
kins Court  House  to  Knoxville,  once  every  twenty-one  days  for  one 
year,  to  commence  the  first  Monday  of  November,  next,  or  as  soon 
as  $250.00  shall  be  subscribed  for  defraying  the  expenses,  to  be 
paid  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  months.  No  subscriptions  un- 
der $2.00  received  unless  money  is  paid  down.  Newspapers  and  let- 
ters carried  and  left  at  the  nearest  court  house  for  subscribers  with- 
out any  other  charge.  The  subscription  paper  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Roulstone,  the  Printer." 

The  sum  was  evidently  subscribed,  for  three  weeks  later 
the  "Gazette"  announces  the  post-route  as  established,  and 
urges  the  public  to  subscribe  for  its  paper,  which  would  be 
"left  at  the  nearest  town  to  which  they  reside,  or  at  any  place 
on  the  road  the  post  may  ride."239 

In  the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  for  July  31,  1794,  Thomas 
Pickering,  postmaster-general,  inserted  the  following  an- 
nouncement in  regard  to  the  Abingdon-Knoxville  mail,  dating 
it  at  "Philadelphia  General  Post  Office,  June  10,  1794" : 

"Until  the  first  day  of  September,  next,  proposals  will  be  received 
by  Charles  McClung  at  Knoxville  for  carrying  the  mail  of  the  United 
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States  between  that  place  and  Abingdon,  Virginia,  once  in  two  weeks. 
To  leave  Knoxville  every  other  Saturday  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.,  going 
via  Jefferson  Court  House,  Greeneville  and  Jonesboro,  arriving  at 
Abingdon  the  next  Tuesday  evening  by  six.  Returning,  leave  Abing- 
don next  morning  by  six,  and,  going  by  same  route,  arrive  at  Knox- 
ville the  next  Saturday  evening  at  six.  If  any  alteration  is  to  be 
made,  allowing  at  least  eight  days  for  the  trip.  Half  an  hour  is  to  be 
allowed  for  opening  and  closing  the  mail  at  each  post  office  on  the 
road.  For  every  hour's  delay  in  arriving  at  Abingdon  and  Knoxville 
after  the  time  which  shall  be  fixed  in  the  contract,  the  contractor  is 
to  forfeit  one  dollar.  The  contract  is  to  be  in  force  until  the  last  day 
of  December,  1795." 

At  the  close  of  the  century  the  postoffice  at  Blountville  be- 
came important  as  a  distributing  point  for  mail  to  the  south 
and  west.  Kingsport,  too,  and  Jonesboro  each  were  on  regular 
lines  and  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  traffic.240 

After  John  Sevier  became  governor  of  the  new  State,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  postmaster-general,  dating 
it  at  Knoxville,  January  1 ,  1797 : 

"Several  times  our  post  rider  has  been  disappointed  by  not  meeting 
with  and  receiving  the  mail  at  Abingdon;  delays  and  irregularities 
too  often  happen  in  some  quarter.  A  letter  from  the  Department 
of  War  dated  August  13th  only  arrived  here  on  the  11th  instant. 
This  came  round  by  the  way  of  Cumberland,  and  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 
John  Deaderick  as  a  private  conveyance;  another  from  the  same  de- 
partment of  the  29th  of  September  brought  by  the  mail  on  the  same 
day.  Several  other  failures  in  letters  to  and  from  this  place  has 
taken  place.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
foregoing  circumstances  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  take  meas- 
ures for  remedying  the  defect  least  it  should  prove  more  prejudicial 
and  injurious  to  the  public  and  individuals.'"41 

He  wrote  practically  the  same  complaint  to  Blount,  Cocke 
and  Jackson,  Tennessee's  congressmen,  hoping  that  they  could 
remedy  the  irregularities  in  the  postal  service  from  which  the 
East  Tennesseans  were  suffering. 

Almost  a  year  went  by,  and  Sevier  again  wrote  to  Andrew 
Jackson  and  the  other  congressmen  in  regard  to  the  poor  mail 
service.  This  letter  was  written  at  Knoxville,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  dated  February  7,  1798.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"This  day  our  mail  arrived  without  meeting  with  that  of  Abingdon. 
This  is  either  the  third  or  fourth  time  has  failed  since  you  left  here 
for  Congress.  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  such  neglect,  but  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  it  should  be  inquired  into  and  remedied, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  disappointments  occasioned  by  such  neglect  is  often  attended 
with  very  great  difficulties,  and  at  times  not  easily  surmounted.  Both 
public  and  private  suffer  on  the  occasion,  and  the  public  faith  in  the 
office  entirely  destroyed.     I  wrote  last  summer  to  the  Post   Master 

=40O.    Taylor,    Historic    Sullivan,   p.    234. 
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General,  who  then  promised  to  have  the  neglect  rectified,  but  it 
has  become  much  more  irregular  of  late  than  heretofore."242 

Tiie  Nashville  "Impartial  Review''  of  July  12,  1806,  gives 
the  following  announcement  of  the  postmaster-general : 

"Proposals  for  carrying  mails  of  the  United  States  on  the  follow- 
ing post-roads  will  be  received  at  the  General  Post  Office  until  the 
first   day   of   August,  next,   inclusive: 

In  Tennessee. 

69.  From  Lebanon  by  Kavenaugh  and  Carthage  to  Mt.  Granger 
once  in  two  weeks.  Leave  Lebanon  every  other  Tuesday  at  six  A. 
M.,  and  arrive  at  Mt.  Granger  by  six  P.  M.  Leave  Mt.  Granger 
every  other  Wednesday  at  six  A.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Lebanon  by  six 
P.  M. 

70.  From  Nashville  to  Charlotte  once  a  week.  Leave  Nashville  every 
Friday  at  six  A.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Charlotte  by  noon.  Leave  Char- 
lotte every  Friday  at  one  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  Nashville  by  eight 
P.  M. 

71.  From  Burville  by  Walnut  Cove  and  Chitwood  on  the  turnpike 
road  to  Wayne,  or  Pulaski  Court  House,  once  in  two  weeks.  Leave 
Burville  every  other  Tuesday  at  one  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Wayne 
Court  House  Wednesday  by  six  P.  M.  Leave  Wayne  Court  House 
every  other  Monday  at  six  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Burville  on  Tuesday 
by  eleven  A.  M. 

72.  From  Palmyra  by  Stuart  Court  House  to  Eddyville  once  in  two 
weeks.  Leave  Palmyra  every  other  Saturday  at  six  A.  M.  and  ar- 
rive at  Eddyville  on  Sunday  by  noon.  Leave  Eddyville  every  other 
Thursday  at   noon   and  arrive  at  Palmyra   on   Friday  by  six  P.   M. 

In  Mississippi  Territory. 

73.  From  Nashville  by  Franklin,  Occochoppe  and  Mclntoshville  to 
Walnut  Hills  once  a  week.  Leave  Nashville  every  Friday  at  five 
A.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Walnut  Hills  the  next  Thursday  by  six  P.  M. 
Leave  Walnut  Hills  every  Friday  at  five  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  Nash- 
ville on  Thursday  by  six  P.  M. 

74.  From  Walnut  Hills  by  Grindston  Ford,  Port  Gibson,  Greenville, 
Huntston,  Washington,  Natchez,  Fort  Adams,  Pinckneyville,  Thomp- 
son's Creek,  Buller's  Plains,  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  Mansher,  Ab- 
berville,  La.,  Forch,  German  Coast  and  Red  Church  to  New  Orleans, 
Leave  Walnut  Hills  every  Friday  at  five  A.  M.,  arrive  at  Natchez  on 
Saturday  at  five  P.  M.  and  at  New  Orleans  the  next  Thursday  by 
ten  A.  M.  Returning,  leave  New  Orleans  every  Friday  at  two  P. 
M.,  arrive  at  Natchez  on  Tuesday  at  six  P.  M.  and  at  Walnut  Hills 
on  Thursday  by  six  P.  M." 

When  the  letters  lay  for  some  time  in  the  postoffices  and 
were  not  called  for,  they  were  advertised  in  several  issues  of 
the  nearest  papers.  The  addresses  are  suggestive  and  often 
far  from  definite.  Note  the  following,  which  were  advertised 
in  the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  as  remaining  uncalled-for  in  the 
Abingdon  office: 

242Sevier's    Letters,    February    7,    1798.  ,  , 
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"Robert  Simpson,  Lead  Mines, 
"Charles  Deyerle,  Russell  County, 
"Thomas  Crow,  Jr.,  Head  of  Holston, 
"Thomas  Clark,  Holston  Iron  Works, 
"William  Coda,  Sullivan  Court  House, 
"Edward  Baker,  Powell's  Valley, 
"John  Howell  Jones,  Near  Salt  Works.243 

It  was  not  until  after  the  War  of  1812  that  the  postal  system 
became  efficient  at  all  in  Tennessee,  and  even  then  the  mails 
were  infrequent,  often  lost  and  subject  to  many  delays.  Ed- 
ward Thursby,  of  Nashville,  advertised  in  the  "Impartial  Re- 
view" of  January  31,  1807,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars, 
"for  the  recovery  of  some  bank  notes  dated  at  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,"  which  had  been 
"forwarded  per  the  mail  from  Nashville  for  Philadelphia  on 
the  second  of  September"  and  which  had  "never  come  to 
hand."  W.  L.  Brown,  of  Palmyra,  made  this  entry  in  his 
diary  on  September  3,  1812: 

"Last  night  I  received  the  news  of  General  Hull's  capture.  A 
horrid  tornor  appears  to  have  seized  people  of  Tennessee.  Patriotism 
is  extinct."244 

The  surrender  of  General  William  Hull  was  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August,  and  the  news  did  not  reach  Palmyra  until  Septem- 
ber the  second,  two  weeks  later.  Dr.  Morgan  Brown,  the 
father  of  W.  L.  Brown,  kept  a  store,  a  mill,  and  an  iron  fur- 
nace and  forge,  and  the  news  would  have  reached  him  as 
soon  as  any  one  in  that  neighborhood. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  newspaper  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
the  "Pittsburg  Gazette,"  which  was  established  in  1786  and 
edited  by  John  Scull.  The  second  was  the  "Kentucky  Ga- 
zette'" (1787),  which  was  published  at  Lexington  by  William 
Bradford,  who  brought  his  printing  press  down  the  Ohio 
River  on  a  flat-boat  and  cut  some  of  his  type  from  dogwood 
bushes.  The  third  was  printed  first  at  Rogersville,  Tennessee, 
in  1791,  (because  the  Indians  were  troublesome  about  Knox- 
ville)  and  was  called  the  "Knoxville  Gazette."  It  was  printed 
by  George  Roulstone.254  It  was  a  double  sheet,  each  page  be- 
ing ten  by  sixteen  inches  in  size,  having  advertisements  and 
reading  matter  on  all  pages.  The  printers,  George  Roulstone 
and  R.  Ferguson,  thus  announce  their  first  number  from 
Rogersville : 

2*3The  Knoxville  Gazette,   April   10,    1794. 
244Diary  of   W.    L.    Brown,    September   3,    1812. 
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"We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  public  with  the  first 
number  of  the  "Knoxville  Gazette."  .  .  .  The  "Knoxville  Gazette" 
shall  be  published  once  in  every  two  weeks.  Each  subscriber  to 
pay  two  dollars  per  annum,  one-half  on  subscribing,  the  remain- 
ing half  in  six  months."248 

On  Wednesday,  October  10,  of  the  next  year,  we  can  read 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  removal  to  Knoxville: 

Moved  to  Knoxville. 

"The  removal  of  the  printing  office  from  Hawkins  [County]  Court 

Hou-p  to  this  place  prevented  the  publishing  of  this  paper  till  this 
day."247 

This  paper  soon  had  a  good  circulation,  and  copies  were  sent 
by  the  Knoxville  citizens  to  their  friends  in  the  East  and 
North,  as  well  as  to  the  Cumberland  settlement  and  New 
Orleans.  Governor  Blount,  in  1796,  writing  to  General  Rob- 
ertson at  Nashville,  enclosed  a  copy,  saying: 

The  enclosed  number  of  the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  will  give  you  all 
the  news  respecting  the  Cherokees.243 

The  people  of  the  country  at  this  time  depended  largely  on 
this  paper  for  circulating  the  news,  and  many  items  were  sent 
in  for  publication.  Another  letter  of  Blount's  to  Robertson 
contains  the  following: 

"By  the  publication  in  the  "Knoxville  Gazette,"  number  twenty- 
five,  you  will  see  that  the  defendors  of  Buchanan's  Station  are  handed 
to  the  world  with  due  credit.  I  have  detained  the  bearer  until  this 
day  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  from  the  Station  the  particulars  of 
their  repulse."249 

The  postage  on  these  papers  was  cheap  in  comparison  to 
that  of  letters,  being  only  "one  cent  for  each  copy  to  any  place 
within  the  Southwest  Territory,  or  any  distance  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  miles,"  and  "one  cent  and  a  half  for  any 
greater  distance."  The  subscription  price  of  two  dollars  did 
not  include  the  postage.  250 

In  1801  the  fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  ordered 
the  "tax  lists  published  in  the  "Gazette,"  three  times  at  least, 
the  printer  to  be  allowed  66  cents  each  for  the  printing,"251 
and  this  practice  became  common  later  and  included  the 
other  papers  of  the  State. 

In  1798  George  Roulstone  founded  the  "Knoxville  Register," 
and   two   years   later  he  and   Parrington   published   another 

-46The   Knoxville   Gazette,   Vol.   I.,   No.    I,   November   5,    1791. 

247The    Knoxville    Gazette,    October   6,    1792. 

:48Robertson's   Letters,    Vol.    I.,   March    19,    1796. 

^Robertson's  Letters,   Vol.  I.,   October   17,   1792. 

K0The    Knoxvile    Gazette,    November    t,    1794. 

251Acts   of   the   Fourth   General   Assembly,  November   14,   1801. 
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paper,  the  "Genius  of  Liberty.''  Knoxville,  therefore,  had 
three  weekly  papers  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1804  George  Roulstone  was  succeeded  as  editor  on 
the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  by  a  printer  named  Wilson,  who 
came  to  Nashville  in  1818  and  published  the  "Nashville  Ga- 
zette".252 

In  1798  Blount  wrote  to  Robertson  as  follows : 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  about  to  get  a  paper  published  at 
Nashville,  and  as  the  publisher  is  to  come  from  Kentucky,  there  is 
a  well  founded  hope  that  he  is  not  a  ministerial  printer."258 

This  is  probably  a  slight  commentary  on  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  ministers  of  that  time. 

The  reference  was  to  a  man  named  Henkle,  who  printed  in 
1797  at  Nashville  the  first  numbers  of  the  "Tennessee  Gazette 
and  Mero  District  Advertiser."  The  next  year  this  paper 
was  sold  to  Benjamin  Bradford,  who  renamed  it  the  "Clarion" 
and  transferred  it  to  his  cousin,  Thomas  G.  Bradford.  Like 
the  "Knoxville  Gazette,"  this  paper  had  four  pages  about  ten 
by  fourteen  inches,  and  was  published  weekly.  In  1807  it 
was  enlarged  and  became  the  "Clarion  and  Tennessee  Ga- 
zette," finally  being  discontinued  in  1821.254 

The  "Impartial  Review  and  Cumberland  Repository"  was 
established  at  Nashville  in  1805  by  Thomas  Easton.  It  also 
had  four  pages,  which  were  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  paper,  being  about  fourteen  by  twenty  inches.  This 
paper  published  the  following  announcement  in  the  issues 
of  its  second  year: 

"This  paper  is  published  every  Saturday  at  two  dollars  in  ad- 
vance, or  two  dollars  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Notes  will 
be  required  of  all  those  who  do  not  pay  in  advance.  Advertisements 
not  exceeding  sixteen  lines  entered  for  seventy-five  cents  the  first 
time,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  other  time.  They  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  money."265 

The  "Impartial  Review"  was  printed  for  only  two  or  three 
years,  being  discontinued  because  it  did  not  pay  heavy  divi- 
dends. 

Thomas  Bradford  started  a  monthly  magazine  in  1809  in 
his  "Clarion"  office,  which  he  called  "The  Museum,"  but  it, 
too,  was  short-lived,  being  too  expensive.  It  contained  thirty- 
two  pages,  with  two  columns  to  the  page,  and  sold  for  only 
two  dollars  a  year.     It  did  not  last  even  a  year.254 

e52DcWitt  in   American   Historical   Magazine,   Vol.  VI.,  P-ft22. 
263Robertson's    Letters,   Vol.   II.,   March ~ig,  -1796.    '  i'tl^'J) 
-"Clayton,    History   of   Davidson    County,   p.    229. 
25SImpartial    Review,    November    1,    1806. 
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PAPER. 

The  "Knoxville  Gazette"  seems  to  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  of  these  early  Tennessee  papers,  but  from  the 
files  of  the  State  Historical  Society  there  are  a  number  of  copies 
missing.  One  of  the  causes  was  the  scarcity  of  paper,  which 
was  at  first  imported  from  Philadelphia  or  North  Carolina. 
William  Macklin,  Secretary  of  State  of  Tennessee,  in  1796, 
complains  of  the  shortage  of  paper,  saying: 

"We  can't  obtain  any  military  blanks  till  Mr.  Roulstone  (printer) 
returns  from  North  Carolina,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  probability 
of  procuring  paper  at  this  time  sufficient  for  that  purpose."258 

Gottlieb  Shober,  in  1806,  had  a  paper  mill  near  Salem, 
Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  and  he  advertised  in  the 
'•Knoxville  Gazette"'  in  that  year  that  he  had  an  "assortment 
of  writing,  printing  and  wrapping  paper"  which  he  wished 
to  dispose  of  "on  reasonable  terms."257 

About  this  same  time  a  Mr.  James  Burnett,  at  Beaver 
Creek,  Barren  County,  Kentucky,  also  advertised  blank  books, 
writing  paper  and  different  kinds  of  legal  forms  for  sale  at 
his  paper  mill,  and  he  was  willing  to  take  in  exchange  old 
cotten  and  linen  rags  and  clothes  at  three  dollars  per  one 
hundred  pounds.25S 

The  eighth  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  in  November, 
1909,  "to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper,"  as  follows: 

'Be  it  enacted  that  all  persons  immediately  in  the  employment  of 
the  manufacturing  of  paper  in  any  of  the  mills  erected  within  this 
State,  or  that  may  be  employed  in  any  mill  hereafter  to  be  erected, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  exempted  from  working  on  the  roads  or 
highways,  and  from  attending  musters  in  the  counties,  regiments  or 
battallions  to  which  they  may  belong."259 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the  letters,  documents, 
and  even  the  old  newspapers  of  this  time,  is  the  good  con- 
dition of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written.  It  still  has  a 
good  body,  is  tough,  and  has  not  faded  after  all  these  years 
as  much  as  the  paper  of  to-day  will  do  in  as  many  months. 

THE  PROFESSIONS. 

The  professional  men  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
first  explorers;  in  fact,  some  of  the  early  explorers  were  pro- 
fessional men  seeking  adventure  and  new  lands.  People  be- 
came sick  and  called  for  physicians;   their  land  boundaries 

25«Sevier's   Letters,    September   4,    1796. 

257Knoxvil!e    Gazette,    November    1,    1806. 

268Impartial   Review,   January   31,    1807. 
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had  to  be  laid  out  and  they  needed  surveyors;  they  became 
involved  in  disputes  over  these  land  claims  and  demanded 
lawyers.  As  the  settlements  grew,  the  people  could  afford 
dentists,  and  even  men  of  leisure,  who  bred  and  raced  fine, 
blooded  horses,  and  others  who  hired  out  husky  negroes  to 
labor  by  the  day  or  week. 

LAWYERS 

We  know  that  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  McNairy  came 
to  Jonesboro,  Washington  County,  from  North  Carolina,  in 
1788,  and  were  "admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys"  in  the 
Washington  County  Court.  On  that  same  day,  the  twelfth 
of  May,  five  men,  another  of  whom  was  Archibald  Roane, 
later  governor  of  the  State,  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
one-story,  log  court-house,  twenty-four  feet  square,  at  Jones- 
boro."2'30 

From  that  day  Tennessee  has  never  lacked  able  lawyers, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  pioneers  in  Tennessee's  history  have 
been  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Hugh  L.  White,  who 
founded  Knoxville,  David  Campbell,  Willie  Blount,  another 
governor  of  the  State,  John  Overton  and  Thomas  Benton, 
all  of  whom  became  prominent  in  their  later  lives,  began 
their  careers  practicing  law  in  Tennessee.  More  than  fifty 
men  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Davidson  County  alone 
before  the  War  of  1812  had  closed.261 

William  Tatham,  in  1793,  laid  down  twelve  good  rules 
which  he  would  follow  "for  the  good  of  his  clients"  in  Knox- 
ville and  vicinity.  He  promised  "not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
any  man  because  his  purse  was  empty,"  and  "he  would  be 
faithful  and  just  and  not  unfaithful  to  himself,  and  not  un- 
mindful to  the  cause  of  humanity.262  Good  rules,  indeed,  are 
these  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

There  must  have  been  several  men  well  acquainted  with 
legal  matters  in  the  original  Cumberland  settlement,  for  in 
the  Cumberland  Compact,  drawn  up  May  1,  1780,  provision 
was  made  for  a  court  and  judges  and  persons  to  try  cases, 
and  land  disputes  did  arise  almost  immediately.  Thomas 
Claiborne  inserted  his  card  in  the  "Impartial  Review"  in  1807 
as  wishing  to  "practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Davidson  and 
adjoining  counties."  Another  lawyer  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  had  experience  in  Virginia  and  is  ready  to 
give  attention  to  all  matters.263     And  the  next  year  Howell 

280AUison.    Dropped    Stitches    in    Tennessee    History,    p.    5.      Acts    of    Washington 
County   Court,    1788. 

261Clayton.    History   of  Davidson   County,   p.   97. 
262Knoxville  Gazette,  April  20,    1793. 
^Impartial   Review,    May   9,    1807. 
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Tatum  advertises  that  he  is  available  in  his  "office  on  Cedar 
Street,  near  Cedar  Knob,26*  for  land  cases  only,"  and  that 
"the  applicant  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  charge,"  which 
would  "be  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  case."265 

SURVEYORS. 

Of  all  the  early  surveyors,  Daniel  Smith,  who  built  his 
famous  "Rock  Castle"  in  Sumner  County  about  1784,  was 
probably  the  most  noted.  He  was  an  accomplished  civil  engi- 
neer, and  not  only  helped  to  establish  the  Northen  boundary 
line  of  the  State,  but  was  the  "author  of  a  geography  of  Ten- 
nessee which  contained  the  first  map  of  the  State  made  from 
actual  surveys."266 

We  know  that  Absalom  Tatum,  Isaac  Shelby  and  Anthony 
Bledsoe  were  the  commissioners  who  "ran  the  line"  of  the 
military  reservation  in  1783,  and  John  Peyton,  too,  was  one 
of  a  party  of  surveyors  in  Middle  Tennessee  for  whom  "Hang- 
ing Maw"  broke  "the  land  stealer  [compass]  against  a  tree."207 

Surveyors'  advertisements  appeared,  like  other  professional 
cards,  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time.  Elijah  Robertson,  of 
Middle  Tennessee,  inserted  the  following  notice  to  surveyors 
in  the  "Knoxville  Gazette"  : 

"I  am  ready  to  superintend  and  direct  the  surveying  of  any  lands 
in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  South  of  the  River  Ohio,  that 
I  have  engaged  to  show  to  any  lawful  surveyor."268 

The  tavern  keepers  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  The  school  teachers  and  ministers  are  considered 
in  the  last  chapter.  There  were  keepers  of  ferries,  who  ad- 
vertised their  boats  and  willingness  to  serve  the  public.  They 
were  paid  by  the  United  States  government  when  United 
States  troops  had  to  cross,  and  the  governor  certified  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  account.  Major  Colbert,  Indian  owner  of 
ferries  over  the  Duck  and  Tennessee  rivers,  was  paid  "four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  for  the  ferriage  of  the  Ten- 
nessee volunteers  in  the  expedition  to  and  from  the  Natchez 
country  in  1803  and  1804."  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of 
War,  wrote  Robertson  and  Colonel  Return  Meigs,  asking 
whether  the  sum  was  sufficient.269  These  ferry  owners  were 
obliged  by  law,  too,  to  keep  places  of  entertainment,  and  were 
taxed  five  dollars,  the  regular  "ordinary,"  or  tavern  license. 
This  old  North  Carolina  law,  which  had  been  re-enacted  in 

M4Now   Capitol   Hill. 

265Impartial   Review,  July  7,   1808. 
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267See  page  24. 

Z68Knoxville  Gazette,  April  1,  1792. 

260Dearborn  to  Robertson,   Robertson's   Letters,  Vol.  VIII.,   February  27,    1806. 
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Tennessee,  was  repealed  in  1801.270  Davidson  Academy  at 
Nashville  was  aided  by  the  income  from  a  ferry  over  the 
Cumberland.271 

T.  Overton  advertised  in  1807  that  he  had  "negroes  to  hire, 
among  whom"  were  "several  mechanics."272  The  paper  in  which 
this  announcement  appears  contains  many  other  notices  of 
owners'  offering  for  hire  negroes  and  apprentices.  There  are, 
too,  in  almost  every  issue  announcements  from  owners  of  fine 
horses,  such  as  "Buoy,"  "Young  McKinney  Roan,"  Royalist," 
"imported  from  the  English  racing  stables,"  "Truxton,"273  and 
others,  that  their  stallions  are  at  the  "service  of  the  public" 
at  prices  ranging  from  six  dollars  to  fifty.  Andrew  Jackson's 
terms  for  "Truxton"  were  "Thirty  dollars  per  season,  payable 
in  merchantable  ginned  cotton.274 

DENTISTS  AND  DOCTORS. 

Dr.  Whitney  gave  notice  in  1808  in  Nashville  that  he  cured 
"scurvey  in  teeth  and  gums,"  took  "away  bad  breath,  trans- 
planted artificial  teeth  as  natural  as  living  and  rendered  liv- 
ing ones  as  white  as  ivory,  at  the  Talbot  Hotel."275  The  old 
custom  of  transplanting  teeth  was  quite  common  at  this  time. 
The  teeth  were  taken  from  a  slave,  or  bought  from  those  will- 
ing to  sell,  and  put  into  the  sockets  of  the  lost  teeth,  but 
modern  dentists  say  that  the  operation  could  not  have  been 
a  very  successful  one. 

Physicians  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  in  Tennessee. 
Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  writing  to  William  Preston  concern- 
ing a  boy  living  near  the  Virginia-Tennessee  line,  who  had 
been  cut  on  the  skull  by  an  Indian  tomahawk  in  1774,  said : 

"I  have  employed  an  old  man  that  has  some  skill  to  attend  him.  I 
wish  I  could  get  Dr.  Loyd  to  him.  If  he  cannot  come  please  try  if 
the  Doctor  could  not  send  me  up  some  medicine  with  directions. """ 

Dr.  Morgan  Brown,  who  founded  Palmyra,  near  Clarks- 
ville,  in  1776,  began  to  practice  medicine  there  the  year  before. 
When  he  was  absent  from  home,  his  son  often  prescribed  reme- 
dies, making  notes  in  his  diary  such  as : 

January  8,  1805. 
"Went  to  see  Mr.  Bingham  who  is  sick,  and  when  I  came  home 
sent  him  the  medicine,  viz: 

3   teaspoonfuls    of   laudenum, 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  spts.  sal  ammonia, 

6  teaspoonfuls  of  tinct.  of  saffern. 

270Acts    of   Fourth   General   Assembly,    October   29,    1801 

271See   page  

272Impartial    Review,    February    7,    1807. 

"'"Truxton"  was  the  great  race  horse  of  Andrew  Jackson.     See  page 

-"Impartial    Review,    April    11,    1807. 

275Impartial  Review,  July  7,   1808. 

27601iver   Taylor,    Historic    Sullivan,   p.    31. 
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January  10th. 
Let    Nathan    Peeble   have   a   purge   of  jalop    and   calomel   for   a 
negro  woman. 

January  12th. 
Jas.  Smith  came  for  some  medicine  for  his  child  and  it  was  three 
purges  and  some  oil  of  rheu.277 

February  13th,  1805. 
Dressed  a  wound  of  Major  Ross's  Harry  for  one  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  which  I  had  a  sweet  cake  made  of." 

Where  the  homes  were  isolated  and  widely  scattered, 
the  inmates  had  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  home  medicines 
and  what  crude  first-aid  they  could  give  until  a  doctor  could 
be  secured.  A  physician's  fees  were  high  and  he  was  hard  to 
get  at  times.  John  Sevier  gives  in  his  diary,  which  covered 
a  period  from  1790  to  1815,  more  than  thirty-five  local  reme- 
dies, formulas  and  prescriptions  for  ailing  man  and  beast. 
While  he  was  in  Congress  he  heard  of  many  new  remedies 
and  recorded  them  in  his  diary.  He  wrote  down  cures, — "sure 
cures"  he  often  called  them, — for  headache,  vomiting,  yellow 
fever,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  gravel,  diarrhoea,  tapeworms,  sore 
eyes,  "fluenzy,  fever  and  ague,  plurisy,  apoplexy,  indigestion, 
cancer  and  worms  in  children."  Some  of  the  remedies  he  sug- 
gests, such  as  castor  oil,  sulphur  and  aloes,  are  used  to-day, 
but  others  are  ridiculous,  to  say  the  least.  The  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  ill.     This  one  he  prescribes  for  rheumatism : 

"Take  a  handful  of  the  inside  bark  of  prickly  ash  about  six  inches 
long,  the  same  quantity  of  red  earth  worms,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  both  those  articles  of  the  oil  of  hog's  feet,  and  stew  all 
together  until  the  worms  are  desolved.  Strain  out  the  sediment  and 
anoint  with  the  oil  for  Rheumatism." 

The  following  one  for  "fever  and  ague"  is  quite  striking: 

"Take  three  small  balls  of  spider's  webb  for  three  mornings  in 
Lyquor  or  Tea — is  a  cure  for  fever  and  ague  or  dumb  ague."278 

We  can  understand  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  "Lyquor," 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  good  effect  from  the  "spider's 
webbs." 

The  stores  in  the  different  towns  kept  a  good  line  of  home 
remedies.  James  Miller,  at  Rogersville,  in  1792  advertises, 
among  other  things,  "camphor,  assafoetida.  aloes,  Glauber's 
salts,  Bateman's  drops,  best  rum,  brandy,  wine  and  whis- 
key."279    In  the  same  year  Samuel  Cowan,  at  Jonesboro  and 

277Diary   of  W.    L.    Brown,   January  8-15,    1805. 

278Sevier's   Diary   in   Heiskell's   Andrew   Jackson   and   Earlv   Tennessee   History,   pp. 

279Knoxville   Gazette,    February    n,    1792. 
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Knoxville,  adds  "Haarlem  oil,  essence  of  lavender,  essence  of 
pennyroyal,  tartar  emetic,  rhubarb,  poison  aranetta,  logwood 
and  madder"  to  the  list.280  And  David  Ueaderick,  of  Jones- 
boro  and  Greeneville,  offers  at  his  two  stores  "British  oil,  Tur- 
lington's balsam,  Godfrey's  cordial,  Peruvian  bark,  spts.  tur- 
pentine, spts.  hartshorn,  mecurial  ointment,  borax,  allum, 
antimony  and  Hooper's  pills."281  All  of  these  stores  sold 
"Buchanan's  Family  Physician,"  which  seemed  to  be  a  house- 
hold word  in  those  days.  Some  of  the  taverns,  too,  kept  medi- 
cines together  with  their  stocks  of  "best  wines  and  liquors." 
Kichard  J.  Conn  announced  in  1792  that  "medicines  generally 
used  in  families"  could  be  "had  on  moderate  terms"  at  his 
tavern  at  Abingdon,  Virginia.282 

The  surgery  of  the  pioneer's  time  was  crude,  of  course, 
compared  with  that  of  to-day.  Bleeding  was  common  for  most 
any  ill.  Sevier  makes  note  at  least  twice  in  his  diary  that  he 
bled  sick  people.  Nature  took  her  course  with  the  maimed 
and  wounded,  and  often  restored  the  patient  in  spite  of  the 
covering  with  poultices  and  home-made  plasters  and  drench- 
ings  with  rum  and  whiskey. 

In  one  of  the  Draper  Manuscripts  is  an  account  of  a  Dr. 
Patrick  Vance's  treatment  for  scalped  persons.  He  discovered 
it  in  1776  while  third  surgeon  among  the  men  quartered  at 
Long  Island  in  the  upper  Holston  River.  He  bored  holes  in  the 
skull  in  order  to  create  a  new  flesh  covering  for  the  exposed 
bone.  On  being  called  away,  he  taught  James  Robertson  how 
to  perform  the  operation.    He  declared  : 

"I  have  found  that  a  flat-pointed,  straight  awl  is  the  best  instru- 
ment to  bore  with,  as  the  skull  is  thick  and  somewhat  difficult  to  pene- 
trate. When  the  awl  is  nearly  through  the  instrument  should  be 
borne  more  lightly  upon.  The  time  to  quit  boring  is  when  a  reddish 
fluid  appears  on  the  point  of  the  awl.  I  bore  at  first  about  one  inch 
apart,  and  as  the  flesh  appears  to  rise  in  these  holes,  I  bore  a  num- 
ber more  between  the  first  and  second,  etc.  The  scalped  head  cures 
slowly.     It  skins  remarkably  slow,  generally  taking  two  years."2*3 

Dr.  Felix  Robertson  said  that  Dr.  James  White  was  the 
first  of  the  medical  profession  to  settle  at  Nashville,  and  that 
he  came  about  1784.284  Dr.  Robertson  himself  was  the  first 
white  child  born  at  Nashville,  and  as  he  was  the  son  of  James 
Robertson,  and  was  born  soon  after  the  party  arrived  in 
1780  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  he  was  in  a  good  position 
to  know.     Dr.  Robertson  began  to  practice  medicine  in  Nash- 

280Knoxville   Gazette,   August    it,   1792. 

281Knoxville    Gazette,    July    14,    1792. 

282Knoxville    Gazette,    April    21,    1792. 

^Oliver  Taylor,   Historic    Sullivan,   p.   65. 

284 A.   V.   Gcodpasture   in   Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,   Vol.   I.,   p.   282. 
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ville  while  a  young  man,  and  won  some  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession. Dr.  J.  R.  Bedford  rented  his  office  during  the  winter 
of  1807,  while  Robertson  was  in  Philadelphia.  His  announce- 
ment is  as  follows: 

"Dr.  J.  R.  Bedford  occupies  the  shop  of  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  and 
proposes  to  exercise  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  therefore  tenders 
his  services  as  a  physician  to  the  city  of  Nashville  and  vicinity.  As 
to  any  claim  in  public  patronage  to  which  merit  may  entitle  hm,  he 
awaits  free  of  apprehension  the  decision  of  experience."255 

In  the  following  April  Dr.  Bedford  went  down  the  Cumber- 
land on  a  barge  to  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  Robertson  returned 
and  again  resumed  his  practice.28'5 

Shortly  before  this  time,  Dr.  John  H.  Marable  opened  an 
office  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  and  Thomas  Watson,  with 
whom  he  boarded,  inserted  in  the  paper  the  notice  that  "Dr. 
Marable  respectfully  tenders  his  services  to  the  public  in 
physic,  midwifery,  etc."287 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  "Knoxville  Gazette" 
on  May  8,  1794 : 

"Dr.  Thomas  McCombs  informs  the  public  that  he  has  moved  to 
Knoxville  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the  practice  of  physic. 
Long  studies  and  experience  under  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  attention  to  his  profession  encourage  him  to 
ask  for  patronaee.  He  has  on  hand  constantly  a  large  and  general 
assortment  of  genuine  medicines." 

There  were  other  physicians  throughout  the  State,  most 
of  them  coming  from  Virginia,  and  as  the  settlements  grew 
they  increased  in  number  like  the  men  of  the  other  professions. 

^Impartial    Review,    October    29,    1807. 
^Impartial    Review,   April   28,    1808. 
'"Impartial    Review,    July    11,    1807. 

(To  be  continued) 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

NASHVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  1858-9. 

It  seems  that  the  first  special  public  school  effort  made 
within  the  bounds  of  the  present  corporate  limits  of  Nashville 
was  in  that  portion1  of  the  city  that  previous  to  1855  was  em- 
braced in  the  corporation  of  "South  Nashville."  The  Hon. 
John  Trimble  in  1851  gave  to  the  corporation  of  South  Nash- 
ville a  lot  for  public  school  purposes,  and  on  it  was  shortly 
erected  a  large  commodious  building  for  the  time,  which  well 
served  its  purpose  a  number  of  years  for  the  white  children, 
later  being  set  apart  for  the  children  of  the  colored  people,  It 
was,  and  continues  to  be  known  as  the  "Trimble  School.* ' 
This  school  was  first  opened  for  use  in  1852  and  in  1855  when 
the  corporation  of  South  Nashville  was  dissolved  by  the  an- 
nexation of  that  territory  to  the  City  of  Nashville  the  Trimble 
School  was  taken  over  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. 

In  Clayton's  history  of  Davidson  County,  p.  249  it  is  stated 
that: 

In  the  Spring  of  1852  Alfred  Hume,  Esq.  long  an  eminent 
teacher  of  a  select  classical  school  in  Nashville,  was  engaged  by!  the 
City  Council  to  visit  various  cities  in  which  public  schools  were  in 
operation  to  investigate  their  practical  working  and  report  to  the 
Board.  Having  returned  and  signified  his  readiness  to  make  known 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  requested  to  do  so  in  public.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  26th  of  August  he  appeared  before  the  Board  and 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  and  read  a  lengthy 
and  masterful  report,  two  thousand  copies  of  which  were  published. 
That  report  may  be  regarded  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  city. 

In  the  same  year  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Spruce,  now 
Eighth  Avenue,  and  Broadway  was  purchased  by  the  city  and 
proposals  received  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  on  May  19th,  1853,  and  the  building 
completed  the  following  year  and  named  "Hume  School" — in 
honor  of  Prof.  Alfred  Hume. 

A  city  Board  of  Education  was  elected,  Oct.  14th,  1854 
which  consisted  of  the  Hon.  Francis  B.  Fogg  with  Messrs. 
Charles  Toms,  Return  J.  Meigs,  Allen  A.  Hall,  John  A.  McEwen 
and  W.  F.  Bang,  it  held  its  first  meeting  November  5th.  The 
school  itself  was  formally  opened  to  pupils  on  February  26th, 
1855. 

In  1856  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  what  was  then  called  Line 
and  Summer, — now  Jo.  Johnson  and  Fifth  Avenue,  was  pur- 
chased with  the  proceeds  of  certain  property  donated  by  Col. 
Andrew  Hynes,  upon  which  a  building  was  erected  and  named 
in  his  honor. 
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From  an  issue  of  a  city  paper  we  have  found  a  clipping 
that  gives  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1858-9  in 
which  there  are  many  interesting  facts  recorded,  among  them, 
that  at  that  time  the  school  patronage  had  so  grown  that  in 
addition  to  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  viz.;  Trimble, 
Hume  and  Hynes,  there  were  in  use  temporarily  what  was 
known  as  "Lincoln  Hall," — the  building  on  corner  of  Lincoln 
Alley  and  Fourth  Avenue — ,  "Hard  Side  Baptist  Church" — 
that  of  the  congregation  of  the  present  Primitive  Baptist 
Church  on  south  Third  Avenue  and  "Mrs.  Hume's  Building" 
—on  south  Seventh  Avenue.  It  is  further  interesting  to  note 
in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  that  while  the  city  of 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County  is  creditably  represented,  at 
the  same  time  there  are  found  representatives  of  several  East- 
ern states,  viz. :  New  York,  seven,  Massachusetts,  two,  Connecti- 
cut one,  Vermont  one  and  France  one,  (note  the  teaching  of 
French  at  so  early  a  date  in  the  public  schools). 

To  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the,  City  of  Nashville: 

Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  your  Board, 
(I  send  you  the  names  and  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  1858-9. 

I  am  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
F.  B.  Fogg, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Names  and  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Nashville 

for  1858-9. 
Trimble  School,  South  Nashville. 

Saml.  Y.  Caldwell,  A.M.,  of  Davidson  county,  Tenn $1100 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Hale,  of,  New  York,  600 

Miss  Harriet  Corbitt,  of  Nashville    500 

Miss  Helen  W.  Knox,  of  Nashville  400 

Hard  Side  Baptist  Church. 

Horace  M.  Hale,  A.M.,  of  New  York    $  900 

Miss  Merella  Ellis,  of  Nashville, 450 

Lincoln  Hall. 

Joseph   L.   Weakly,   of'  Nashville    $  600 

Hume   School,  Spruce   Street. 

Luther  G.   Tarbox,  A.M.,  New  York   $2,000 

Geo.   A.   Woodbridge,   of   Massachusetts    1,250 

Benj.  C.  Jillson,  Prof.  Nat.  Sciences,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn,  formerly 

of  Connecticutt   1,200 

Andrew  J.   Caldwell,  A.M.,  of   Davidson  county    800 

Robert.  Smith,  A.B.,  of  Nashville    700 

Alex  C.  Cartwright,  of  Nashville   800 

Mrs.  Mary  Cartwright,  of  Nashville 600 

Miss  Ida  Wynne,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn 550 

Miss  Delia  Tarbox,  of  New  York 550 

Miss  Mary  Dunn,  of  Nashville   600 
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Miss  Charlotte  James,  of  Vermont   900 

Miss  M.  Eliza  Huntington,  of  New  York 600 

Mrs.  Htime's  Building,  on  Vine  Street 

Miss  Louisa  Wynne,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn 400 

Hynes  School,  Summer  Street. 

R.   Dorman,   of  Nashville,   formerly  of   Mass 1,500 

T.    W.    Haley,   of   Nashville    760 

Mrs.  Susan  Haley,  of  Nashville 450 

James  Trimble,  of  Gallatin,   Tenn    550 

Miss  Emma  A.  Shaw,  of  Tenn 550 

Mrs.  M.  Perry,  of  Nashville,  formerly  of  N.  Y 600 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Huntington,  o£  New  York 500 

Miss  Mary  L.  Thomas,  of  Nashville    400 

Etienne    Lambert,    French    Teacher,    of    Nashville,   native   of 

France 600 

J.  F.  Pearl,   Superintendent    $2,500 

W.  A.  P. 

A  CORRECTION 

Hon.  George  W.  Polk,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  contributor  of 
the  interesting  article  on  St.  John's  Church,  Maury  County,  of  late 
issue,  sends  in  the  following  correction  with  reference  to  matter 
appearing  in  Volume  VII,  No.  2,  July,  1921,  Page  138.  We  are  glad 
to  insert  same. 

"Referring  to  the  July,  1921  number  of  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Magazine,  (issued  May,  1923),  page  138,  quoting  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Sam  Houston  to  Maj.  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  the 
article  states  that  "Maj.  Donelson  was  the  adopted  son  of  General 
Jackson"  which  is  a  very  natural  error  to  fall  into.  The  Andrew 
Jackson  Donelson  (twin)  who  was  adopted  by  Gen.  Jackson  was  born 
In  1804,  and  was  a  son  of  Severn  Donelson  (son  of  Capt.  John 
Donelson  and  his  wife  Mary  Purnell)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Rucker. 
Upon  his  adoption,  the  surname  of  Donelson  was  dropped.  He 
married   Sarah  Yorke,  daughter  of  Peter  Yorke  of  Philadelphia. 

Maj.  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  born  Aug.  25,  1799,  was  the 
second  son  of  Samuel  Donelson,  (son  of  Col.  John  Donelson),  and 
his  wife  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  Gen.  Daniel  Smith.  He  was 
twice  married,  first,  to  Emily  Donelson,  his  cousin,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Donelson  and  his  wife  Mary  Purnell,  and  for  several 
years  mistress  of  the  White  House  during  President  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  married  second  to  Elizabeth  Martin  Randolph, 
also  a  cousin,  daughter  of  James  G.  Randolph  and  his  wife  Catherine 
Donelson,  widow  of  A.  E.  Randolph,  grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Maj.  Donelson  was  Cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  from 
June  20,  1817  to  July  1,  1820,  when  he  was  graduated  and  promoted 
to  Brevet  2nd  Lieut.  Corps  of  Engineers  July  1,  1820;  2nd  Lieut. 
Corps  of  Engineers  Oct.  1,  1820;  served  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Gen. 
Jackson  1820  to  1821,  while  in  command  of  the  Southern  Division, 
and  as  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Florida;  and  Assistant  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  1821-22.     Resigned  February,  1822. 

In  civil  life  he  was  a  cotton  planter  in  Bolivar  County,  Miss. 
1822-65.  Private  Secretary  to  President  Jackson  March  4,  1829 
to  March  4,  1837.  Charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  September  6,  1844  to  December  29,  1845.  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Prussia,  March  18,  1846  to  June  2,  1849;  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  August  9,  1848  to  November  2,  1849.     Editor  of 
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the  "Washington  D.  C.  Union"  1851-52.  Candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  1852.  Counsellor  of  Law,  Memphis,  Tenn.  from 
1865;  died  June  26,  1871. 

Maj.  Donelson  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  talented  member 
of  the  Donelson  family,  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  great  promise. 
It  was  thought  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself  he  would  have  carved 
out  both  fortune  and  fame.  But  he  spent  twenty  or  more  years  in 
the  regular  army  or  in  personal  service  of  Gen.  Jackson,  to  whom  he 
was  private  secretary  during  his  term  as  president.  He  graduated 
very  near  the  head  of  his  class  at  West  Point.  But  he  remained 
with  or  near  the  General  till  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age." 

Mrs.  Cammie  G.  Henry,  of  Melrose,  Nachitoches  Parish,  La.,  adds 
the  following  note  with  reference  to  matters  suggested  in  the  article 
in  Volume  VII,  No  2,  July,  1921,  Page  13h. 

"Let  me  add  a  little  data  to  the  Eastport  episode,  regarding  the 
communication  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Hurst:  The  Eastport  was  destroyed 
at  Montgomery,  Winn  Parish,  La.,  (the  town  of.  Montgomery  was 
in  Winn  Parish  at  this  time. — Grant  Parish  was  created  since 
and  this  territory  added  to  Grant).  She  was  so  unwieldy  that  she 
became  unmanageable  and  ran  into  a  sand-bar.  Though  pulled  at 
by  the  Juiliette,  the  Cricket  and  the  Champions  Nos.  4  and  5, 
could  not  be  dislodged  so  was  blown  up  by  the  Federals.  She  was 
not  Commodore  Porter's  flagship — the  Juiliette  was.  Commodore 
David  Porter  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  though  served  on  the 
Federal  side.  His  brother,  Judge  Alexander  Porter,  native  of  Tennes- 
see, was  a  great  legal  light  in  Louisiana.  His  home  was  in,  Jhibo- 
deaux.  Dr.  Milton  Dunn,  living  at  this  place,  is  the  last  of  living 
Confederates  who  saw  the  Eastport  blown  up, — being  one  of  the 
two  men  sent  to  watch  the  Eastport  and  who  saw  her  destroyed — 
the  other  sent  is  not  now  living.  The  Eastport  was  commanded 
by  Lieut.  S.  L.  Phelps,  who  resigned  from  the  Navy  and  later  died 
in  the  consular  service  at  Lima,  Peru." 

ITEMS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

October    11,    1921. 

Following  the  summer  intermission,  the  Society  met  for  its  first 
fall  meeting  at  its  rooms  in  the  Watkins  Building  at  8  P.  M. 

The  name  of  Miss  Thompson  was  presented  for  mem- 
bership and  was  duly  elected. 

Judge  Ewing  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Shields,  a  student  of 
Montgomery-Bell  Academy,  had  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Society 
a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  relics  and  that  Custodian  Cisco 
had  duly  received  them  and  given  space  for  their  display.  The 
action  was  concurred  in  and  due  thanks  ordered  to  be  expressed  to 
the  young  gentleman  making  the  loan. 

Mr.  DeWitt,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Memorial  Commission  with  reference  to  providing  a  room 
for  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  in  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Build- 
ing, reported  that  he  had  found  the  Commission  very  responsive 
and  they  had  decided  to  allot  the  Society  appropriate  space  in  the 
new  building. 

Mr.  Fain,  of  the  program  committee,  reported  that  Hon.  Park 
Marshall  of  Franklin,  and  Judge  Sandford  of  the  United  States 
Court  had  agreed  to  make  addresses  before  the  Society  at  a  future 
date. 
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The  President  reported  that  the  children  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Handley 
had  donated  to  the  Society  a  picture  of  the  late  Governor  Albert  S. 
Marks. 

Mr.  Daniel  V.  Sevier,  grandson  of  Governor  John  Sevier,  now 
living  in  Jacksonville,  Texas,  through  the  President,  presented  to 
the  Society  for  loan  and  keeping,  a  miniature  portrait  of  Governor 
Sevjer.  A  letter  descriptive  of  same  was  read  from  Mr.  Sevier,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  miniature  had  been  worn  by  his  grand- 
mother "Bonnie  Kate,"  as  a  breastpin.  In  this  connection  it  was 
stated  that  sometime  ago  the  Society  had  been  presented  with  a 
photograph  copy  of  this  miniature,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Calvin  Morgan  McClung  of  Knoxville.  The  folowing  resolution  was 
adopted : 

WHEREAS  Daniel  V.  Sevier  of  Jacksonville,  Texas  has  with 
great  generosity  offered  to  loan  to  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Society  the  original  miniature  portrait  of  General  John  Sevier, 
painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  on  certain  con- 
ditions.    And 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  purpose  of  said  Society  to  accept  the 
custody  of  said  portrait  and  preserve  it  as  long  as  it  may  be  left 
with  the  Society. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT!  RESOLVED  by  the  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Society  at  their  regular  meeting  on  October 
11,  1921: 

(1)  That  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  does  hereby  accept  the 
loan  of  said  portrait  of  General  John  Sevier,  and  agrees  and  binds 
itself  to  take  good  care  of  and  preserve  the  same,  safeguarding  it 
so  that  it  shall  not  be  harmed  or  stolen;  and  that  said  portrait  is, 
and  shall  be,  held  by  this  Society,  subject  at  any  time  to  return  of 
it  to  Mr.  Daniel  V.  Sevier  or  his  representatives,  whenever  the  re- 
turn of  it  may  be  requested. 

(2)  Resolved  further  that  we  express  our  heart-felt  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sevier  for  his  patriotic  action  in  thus  making  this  Society  the 
custodian  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  heirloom. 

A  very  thoughtful  and  valuable  address  in  regard  to  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  Tennessee,  was  delivered  by  Judge  Robert  Ewing, 
in  which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  notable  services 
performed  by  the  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
and  government  nitrate  plant  located  there,  the  importance  of  which 
could  hardly  be  overestimated  because  of  the  location  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  nitrate  in  close  proximity  to  the  phosphate  beds  of 
Middle  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company,  in  Polk  Coun- 
ty, East  Tennessee,  which  company  is  the  largest  producer  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  all  these  products  being  essential  ingredients  in  ferti- 
lizer. He  further  stated  that  potash,  another  essential  ingredient 
of  fertilizer,  could  also  be  produced  as  a  by-product  of  cement,  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  cheap  power  developed 
at  that  point  would  stimulate  the  establishment  of  many  manufactur- 
ing enterprises   of   various   kinds. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the   meeting  adjourned. 

A.  P.  Foster, 
Recording  Secretary. 

December  12,  1921. 
The  Society  met  in  its  rooms  at  Watkins  Building.     Dr.  Provine, 
Editor  of  the  Tennessee   Historical   Magazine,   reported  concerning 
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the  affairs  of  the  magazine,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  had  fallen  behind  in  its  publication,  the  original  cause 
being  the  irregular  issuance  during  the  period  of  the  World  War; 
that  effort  was  being  made  to  catch  up  in  the  regular  issues  of  the 
magazine,  and  that  the  committee  was  determined  to  omit  no  issues, 
or  to  in  any  way  curtail  the  material  appearing  in  same  by  issuing 
double  numbers,  and  that  it  was  hoped  in  the  next  few  months  to 
make  creditable  progress  in  the  regular  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  article  submitted  for  publication 
descriptive  of  the  magnificent  historical  collection  made  by  the  late 
Calvin  M.  McClung,  of  Knoxville,  that  had  been  presented  to  the 
Lawson-McGhee  Library  of  Knoxville  and  had  lately  been  com- 
pletely indexed. 

Mr.  George  F.  Mellen's  name  of  Knoxville,  was  proposed  and 
duly  elected  a  member  of  the   Society. 

It  was  decided  to  seek  to  awaken  more  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  society  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  and  suggestion  was 
made  that  Hon.  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  of  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal,  be  asked  at  an  early  date  to  make  an  address  before  the 
Society. 

Consideration  was  given  the  matter  of  observance  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Day  on  January  8,  program  for  which  the  local  historical 
organizations  commonly'  prepare. 

Mr.  DeWitt  indicated  that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  prepare  for 
the  magazine  an  article  on  Andrew  Jackson  Hutchins,  there  having 
existed  between  him  and  President  Jackson  a  deep  appreciation, 
being  loved  by  the  President  almost  as  a  son.  He  thought  such  an 
article  would  illustrate  a  beautiful  chapter  in  President  Jackson's 
life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  a  little  mention  it  seems  has 
been  made  of  Hutchins  in  most  of  the  biographies  of  General  Jack- 
son. 

Miss  Lizzie  P.  Elliott,  author  and  historian,  was  introduced  by 
the  President  as  the  special  reader  of  the  evening,  in  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  paying  a  worthy  tribute  to  her  father,  Rev.  C.  D. 
Elliott,  D.D.,  and  to  the  reader's  book  "Early  History  of  Nashville," 
making  the  statement  that  the  same  was  used  as  a  textbook  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  children.  Miss  Elliott 
spoke  on  "Eai'ly  Days  in  Nashville",  reviewing  with  interest  the 
trials,  difficulties  and  experiences  of  the  early  pioneers,  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  the  settlement  on  the  bluff  afterwards  known  as 
the  city  of  Nashville.  She  also  spoke  of  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  have  important  his- 
torical spots  and  places  about  Nashville  commemorated  by  suitable 
markers  and  monuments.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  society  was 
that  of  seeking  to  acquire  the  lot  which  includes  the  famous  spring 
that  furnished  water  to  the  settlers  on  the  bluff.  It  was  hoped  that 
a  little  park  might  be  made  in  connection  with  this  spring  and  an 
appropriate  monument  placed  therein. 

Miss  Elliott's  paper  was  followed  by  remarks  by  Dr.  Provine 
along  the  lines  of  early  Nashville  history,  with  special  reference 
to  the  territory  covered  by  original  640  acres  grant  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

The  President  expressed  to  Miss  Elliott  thanks  for  her  interesting 
address  and  vouchsafed  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  Society  in 
behalf  of  the  proposed  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Recording  Secretary. 
A.  P.  Foster, 
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